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The hapless 
House wreckers 


by Rob French 


The Golden Dome follies 


group: Larry Brown, president of the 


Any voices for 


tough choices? 
by Jon Keller 


Offer me solutions, offer me alternatives, and I 
decline./It's the end of the world as we know it...and 
I feel fine. 

— REM. 
f anyone still harbors illusions that responsi- 
bility for the state’s fiscal mess rests solely on 
Governor Dukakis’s shoulders, he or she 

obviously did not watch the House of Represen- 

tatives’ recent efforts to try to resolve a $721 million ; 

(and growing) deficit. During their two-week 

ordeal-by-amendment — when 

ostensibly tried to maker : 
= ding than the cut-and-savings package 
by their Ways and Means Committee last 

opposite. In the representatives 
page 


tatives 
tougher cuts in - 


here-comes a moment in the life of a high- 
school senior with good grades and wealthy 

ts when the college acceptances are 

fanned out on the kitchen table and it’s decision 
time. Yeah, you could follow your buddies to 
UMass and hearty. The perfect tan awaits at 
the University of Hawaii, and that would be just 
about far enough away from home. Duke did seem 
tochave an abundance of cute coeds. And freshman 


““ygarmight be much more fun if you follow your 


d to Bowdoin. 


But: then’ <reality intrudes. This is serious 


business. ‘Your choice could dictate answers to 
profound questions. Who am I? What do I want to 
grow up to be? Is there more to life than beer, the 

beach, and Betty? 
Under far less pleasant circumstances, Massa- 
chusetts state —— is now facing just such a 
See CHOICES, page 9 


A Phoenix forum 
A CRY FOR 


CONTROL 


Black leaders 
in Boston: 
Power begins 
at home 


rugs, violence, a failing 
school system, political 
powerlessness, economic 
neglect: these are some of the 
critical issues that still confront 
Boston's black community and are 


}- sresponsible forthe plethora of... 


headlines, mayoral press 
conferences, and battles over police 
tactics. In an attempt to get beyond 
the hysterical stories to a 
consideration of root causes, the 
Phoenix this week convened an on- 
the-record conclave of leaders and 
activists from Boston's black 
- community. 

They are a politically diverse 


Massachusetts Association of 
Minority Law Enforcement Officers; 
Minister Don Muhammad, of the 
Nation of Islam; State 
Representative Byron Rushing (D- 
South End, Fenway); Sarah Flint- 
Elsey, executive director of Tenants 
United for Public Housing Progress; 
Diane Beckett, a teacher and a 
VISTA volunteer with the Drop-a- 
Dime anti-crime hotline; and Kenny 
Lightfoot, a youth worker with the 
Joseph Lee Community School in 
Dorchester. Also present were 
Phoenix News editor Mark 
Jurkowitz, who acted as moderator, 
and staff writers Sean Flynn and Ric 
Kahn, who contributed questions. 

One of the main themes to 
emerge from the round table is black 
folks’ potent desire to control the 
institutions and imperatives that 
See CONTROL, page 6 
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SHORT STOPS 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Leonard Bernstein 


Many a voice was raised in protest over National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA) chairman John E. . 
Frohnmayer’s recent cancellation ofa $10,000 grant to 

_ the New York gallery Artists Space for an exhibition on 
the AIDS crisis — a decision Frohnmayer later 
rescinded. But few of those voices were as resonant as 
that of renowned composer and conductor Leonard 
Bernstein, who turned down the prestigious National 
Medal of Arts in protest over the NEA action. 

Bernstein, notorious in the 1960s for his flamboyant 
embracing of leftist causes célébres, kept his refusal to 
accept the national award quiet. Shortly after news of 
Frohnmayer’s axing of the Artists Space grant became. 
public, in early November, Bernstein told the Bush 
administration he’d changed his mind about accepting 
the medal because of the NEA head’s move. He then — 
refrained from commenting publicly on the matter. 

Bernstein's bow-out left Bush-administration 
spokesmen scrambling. First they had to find a polite 
explanation for why America’s premier conductor 
wouldn't accept the presidential award, whose 
recipients are recommended by the NEA. Then they 
had to come up with another ready receiver for this 
year’s medal, which Bush presented to 12 luminaries in 
American arts and letters at a November 17 gala. 
Finally, they had to pull off a ceremony that pretends 
the Bush administration respects and honors artists — 
as one of America’s most well-known artists, angry at 
the administration’s arts policies, stayed home. 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Ali Yeheaon 
Jewish-Arab détente 


Ali Yehea is the kind of person who doesn’t usually 
make it onto the front pages or evening newscasts 
when the US media focus on the bloodshed and hatred 
that frequently define Middle Eastern politics. An’ 
Israeli Arab, a Sunni Moslem born in Kfar-Kara in 1946, 
he was.one of the first Arab students to be accepted at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and he later 
returned to his village to teach high school. For the past 
14 years, he has devoted himself to a special program 
designed to bring together Arab and Jewish cultures in 
Israel through the teaching of Arabic to Jewish students 
and Hebrew to Arab and Druse students. There, in a 
setting of understanding and knowledge, he works to 
break down the barriers of demonization and distrust at 
the most grassroots level. During a recent stop in 
Boston, he spoke with the Phoenix about the value of 
his work and his hopes for peace. 

“Ignorance is the reason for hatred. And what's going 
on between Jew and Arab is ignorance. . . . | open my 
house for every student that I teach and all the Arab 
villages from the Golan to the Negev. I'm running after 
the slogan that ‘if there is darkness, you must light a 
candle.’:.. Lots of the Israeli Jews, they see the Arabs 
by the hummus or falafel or cleaning the streets. They 
generalize. . .. The Arabs in the West Bank see any 
Israeli as an occupier. That is not true. Israel is a 
democratic country. 

“I’m a dreamer, but without dreaming, nothing could 
exist. What happened in the border between Germanys, 
it could happen in the Middle East. . . . I'm 
optimistic. . .. What I see in any case, in any situation of 
solution, is that the Israeli Arabs are still Israelis. I’m 
not showing darkness against the whiteness. I just bring 
culture to culture.” , 


SIGN- U P SHEET 


An East German Refugee Fund, sponsored by the German-American National Congress 
(DANK), to provide financial help through the West German Red Cross, to the more than 200,000 
recent émigrés. Donations should be sent to DANK, 4740 North Western Avenue, Executive Office, 
Chicago, Illinois 60625-2097. (Please mark your checks “East German Refugee Fund.”) Call (312) 
275-1100. 


Free introductory workshop for women interested in entering the construction trades, offered by 
Women in the Building Trades, Wednesdays, 6 to 8 p.m., through January 10, at 241 St. 
Botolph Street, Boston: Call 266-2338 to pre-register. 


Treatment groups for adult victims of sexual abuse (offered in Braintree and Newton), for sexually 
abused adolescents, and for parents of same (both offered solely in Braintree), sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Call Li Williams at 
426-1055. 


Second Annual Bazaar held by Dorchester House, a non-profit community organization, 
December 1 and 2, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 1353 Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester. Admission is $1 for 
adults and 50 cents for seniors; free for children 12 and under. Call Pat Hill or Jacqueline Linton at 


288-3230. 


RENT-CONTROL FLAW 


FM. 


Less than two weeks into their giddy post-Election 
Day celebration, Cambridge rent-control advocates © 
were splashed with a cold shot of sobriety, courtesy of , 
the state’s highest court. 

In a unanimous decision handed down on November 
20, the Supreme Judicial Court (SJC) scrapped a section - 
of the city’s rent-control law that had banned landlords 
from selling controlled units as individual 
condominiums. And though the ruling leaves the 
underpinnings of rent control unscathed, rent-control 
backers are in a damage-control mode, fearing the 
decision may have opened a loophole that could make 
it easier for investors to remove illegally dozens of units — 
from rent control. P 

“It wasn’t a good day for the tenants of Cambridge,” 
says Patricia Cantor, general counsel at the Cambridge 
Rent Control Board. ‘‘But it’s also not the end of the 
world. It makes our job harder, but it doesn’t change 
the basic law.” - 

The SJC struck down an eight-year-old amendment 
to the rent-control law that had been enacted in the 
wake of perceived widespread abuses of a 1979 
amendment regulating the removal of units from rent 
control. Under the ‘79 amendment, only tenants who 
had lived in their rent-controlled apartments before 
August 10, 1979, could buy them as condos and legally 
live in them; other investors were permitted to purchase 
individual units but were required to continue leasing 
them as rent-controlled apartments. 

In 1981, convinced that several hundred or more 
units had been purchased and illegally owner-occupied 
by investors using a variety of schemes, the city council 
toughened the law, banning outright the sale of 
individual rent-controlled units to investors without the 
rent board’s okay. Basically, the new law was designed 
to make the rent board's job easier, freeing it from 
having to monitor sales that could lead to illegal 
removals by simply outlawing those sales. It was that 
amendment that the SJC struck ‘down, ruling, in 
essence, that the city didn’t have the authority to carry 
its rent laws that far. 

“It's a nice victory,” says Alex Steinbergh, one of the 
city’s largest rent-control landlords, who brought the 
case before the SJC. “It shows even a liberal court can 
say there are certain property rights you just can’t 
attack.” 

Well, maybe. “What the SJC is saying,” says Ed Cyr, 
a newly elected pro-rent-control city councilor, “is that 
you're doing something you didn’t ask to do, and you 
have to ask. I assure folks we're going to deal with this 
promptly.” In fact, mere hours after the decision was 
released, a home-rule petition was introduced in city 
council that would ask Beacon Hill lawmakers to allow 
the city to reinstate the amendment. That will be 
considered at a special council session Tuesday, 


November 28. 
— Sean Flynn 


OF HER WAY 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


After the fall 

The Eye: On November 14 Norma told of a nasty fall 
suffered by actor Richard Benjamin, “directing a shoot 
for ‘Mermaids,’ starring Cher.” 

Benjamin ‘shimmied over a railing around a ir 
Pawtucket swimming pool,” she reported, and “almost 
knocked himself out!” 

The truth: According to a source on the set, Benjamin 
actually did knock himself out. He came to in a minute 
or so. 


Radio daze 

The Eye: On November 7, in an item titled “Carey 
on, General,” Norma reported that “Carey Pahigian, 
one-time WBZ-AM GM” was the new GM at WVBF- 


WBZ 
Rep-rimand 


The Eye: On November 9 Norma mentioned “state 
Rep. Henri Rauschenbach (R-Brewster).” 
The truth: Rauschenbach is a state senator. 


e truth: Cary Pahigian was the station manager at 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 


extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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QUOTE 


A of Arts" 


by Mark J 


shock waves of surprise reverberating around the ° 

newsroom, Globe Living/Arts czar Lincoln Millstein 
is moving longtime Arts editor John Koch out of his post 
— in an apparent effort to, among other things, light a 
bonfire under some of the slumbering talent that 
populates that long-somnolent section. 

Millstein — a tough, politically savvy, and ambitious 
fellow — recognized he had a major mandate to shake 
up the Globe’s much maligned Living/Arts section 
when, as part of a management shake-up announced 
exactly one year ago, he moved from Business (where he 
was widely credited with revitalizing coverage). If 
Millstein can perform his CPR act in this section, the 
thinking goes, he can probably write his own ticket at 
Morrissey Boulevard or almost anywhere else. The 
departure of Koch was not unexpected, because, 
according to some sources, he hadn't built much of a 
constituency either above or below him on the masthead 
and because of the perception, to paraphrase one 
observer, that he had been in the saddle for 10 years and 
the horse still hadn’t broken into a gallop. 

For his part, Koch, who sources say is expected to 
remain as a writer/critic in the section, actually seems a 
bit relieved after a very long stint. “It’s been an 
extremely interesting and satisfying job and a change 
from my point of view is very satisfying to me,” says 
Koch, adding that he’s not sure what will follow in his 
wake. 

The message behind the move seems fairly obvious — 
it is a symbol of change (“It gets you off the dime,” 
observes one onlooker), it is intended tosound aloud ~ 
warning bell to some of the section’s less productive 
writers that they will now be expected to get off their 
butts, and it should forewarn Koch's successor that he or 
she will be expected to utilize the available talent more 
effectively. As to what it means in terms of the product, 
that isn’t quite so clear. Some Millstein watchers believe 
his ultimate goal is to de-stodgify the section and make 
it more palatable and relevant to a broader audience. But 
others aren't quite sure what the agenda is and view the 
Koch move as simply the beginning of a process to re- 
ignite the section. (Thus far, though Millsteinhas 
slapped on some color.and varied the mix a little, there’s 
been disappointment that Living/Arts really hasn't 
undergone the kind of metamorphosis many expected 
when he seized the reins. But then, change occurs at 
glacial speed at the Globe.) 

The next step is the appointment of a new Arts editor, 
and though there’s a possibility of an outside hire, much 
of the Globe gossip (for what that’s worth) centers 


I na maneuver of that did not 


around the three in-house K-club members — Evelynne _ 


Kramer, a Metro editor now assigned to Living/ Arts; 
Focus editor Nick King; and Harry King, an assistant 
Living/ Arts editor. Your move, Lincoln. 

Meanwhile, a rhetorical question. A year after the big 
game of musical chairs and promotions that some 
hopeful staffers saw as the coming of the messianic age, 
has the faith really changed at the Globe or has the old 
malaise settled comfortably back in? 

* * * 

The as-yet unveiled national sports daily (a/k/a the 
National) continues its pillage and plunder of local 
sports sections — creating a series of nasty problems for 
local sports editors. The Iron Curtain may be lifting, but 
over at the Herald the cold war between management 
and columnist Charlie Pierce continues. In our last _ 
episode, Pierce — who has been offered a job at the 
National writing magazine-style pieces — and sports 
editor Bob Sales were battling over the former's 
insistence that he had no “contractual obligations” to 
stay at the Herald and the latter's insistence that Pierce 
had to “live up” to the terms of his personal-services 
contract, which expires in mid May. As you may have 
guessed, the parties are now dueling with lawyers at 50 
paces. Sales, who claims he expects Pierce to return to 
the Herald from vacation next week, says attorneys for 
the paper have written to the National on this matter, 
expressing their desire to enforce the contract with 
Pierce. The missive to the National also reportedly states 
that the Herald owns Pierce's work for the duration of 
the contract, but raises the possibility (ah, maybe there's 
a way out of this after all) of compensation perhaps 
providing a breakthrough. However, as one observer 
points out, it would be pretty dicy for the National 
bosses to start tampering with people's contracts at other 
publications when they could be facing their own brain 
drain down the road if their ambitious undertaking goes 
belly u 

po the Globe, which has already lost sports editor 
Vince Doria and staffer lan Thomsen to the National, the 
latest scribe said to be weighing an offer from that 
publication is Sox beat man Steve Fainaru. Fainaru 
recently took over Dan Shaughnessy’s Sunday baseball 
column after Shaughnessy was given a new Globe 
column — when he was being wooed by (yep, you 
guessed it) the National. New sports editor Don Skwar is 
waiting for Fainaru to decide whether he wants to write 
baseball for the Globe or go National. In the interim, 
Skwar has hired Nick Cafardo, Sox beat writer for the 
Patriot Ledger, to do “some kind” of baseball work at the 
See QUOTE, page 20 


DEBACLE 33 


ON THE COVER 

In a meeting with Phoenix statters, six black leaders and activists present their 
‘prescriptions for what ails the minority community — and offer a few theories 
as to who's responsible. And Jon Keller and Rob French dissect the budget 
tomfoolery on Beacon Hill: the last few. weeks were ugly, the future is fraught 
with peril, and profiles in courage are as rare as hens’ teeth. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Why Berlin is good politics. and Beacon Hill is bad karma. 


ON GUARD by Richard Gaines 
Obit for a journalist who graced the noe 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ted by Becky Batcha 
this week takes a flier at guerrilla airline travel, trains 
its sights on the ened South Station, .and hails the Queens Museum. 


OUT THERE ‘by Caroline Knapp 

These days, the Yecision to live in one neighborhood or another can draw on 
impulses that are often as psychological as they are practical. 

CHEFS TELL by Mary Frakes 

Our new dining column debuts with a chat with Anne Willan, founder of 
Paris‘s prestigious La Varenne cooking school and mentor to several of 
Boston's food luminaries. 


) OUT-OF-COMPOUND SENTENCING by Louise Witt 


Zsa Zsa, pshaw: community-service sentences aren't merely a way to cushion 
celebrity scofflaws from the harsh life of the clink. Here in Boston, community- 
service programs are giving indigent cienders a chance to make good 
while serving time. 


CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS 
Eau d‘Harley-Davidson, polishing up on local cosmetics counters, and this 
winter‘s late-breaking line on fashion. 


THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Huong Giang has found a niche at the edge of Chinatown. Plus, the comer 
Restaurant Guide and fetching falatfels in ‘Five & Dine.” 


14 PUZZLE. by Don Rubin 


CLASSIFIEDS 


14 


. 8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before you step 
out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,*’ Boston’s most inventive 
movie guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the ‘State of the 
Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Peter Keough anticipates the Harvard Film 
Archive’s upcoming Michelangelo Antonioni retrospective. 


6 FILM 


A feature on black filmmakers: Charles Taylor looks at Charles Lane’s silent 
Sidewalk Stories, and Peter Keough reviews Eddie Murphy's Harlem Nights 
and goes on to consider the future of mainstream black filmmaking. Plus, 
Gary Susman wonders whether he hasn't seen Back to the Future II before; 
and Steve Vineberg struggles to hear the music in Bird Now and Konitz: 
Portrait of a Saxophonist. ' 


THEATER 
Bill Marx says Peter Arnott’s no-puppet Medea should have had strings 
attached; and Steve Vineberg wants more drama from A Shayna Maidel. 


ENCOUNTER 
Peter Keough takes on gonzo journalist Hunter S. Thompson and lives to write 
about it. 


DANCE 
Thea Singer wishes Pat Graney’s medium were the equal of her message. 


Mary Sherman discovers Dutch treats at “Still Lifes of the Golden Age.” at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and ‘Vision and Révision: Recent Art from the 
Netherlands,” at the Danbury Museum. 


MUSIC 

Bob Blumenthal salutes the completion of John Carter's Roots and Folklore; 
Clea Simon finds the point of Nine Inch Nails; Dan Charnas checks out a 
smoother Big Daddy Kane; Michael Freedberg searches for Terence Trent 
d’Arby’s soul; Lloyd Schwartz welcomes a rejuvenated Benjamin Zander; 


-. Amy Finch sees the Psychedelic Furs get back. on track; and, in ‘'Cellars by 


* Starlight,’’ Tim Riley watches the Volcano Suns erupt. Plus, in ‘Live and on 


Record,” lan McCulloch and a pop-pourri. 


27 HOT DOTS 39 OFF THE RECORD 
28 LISTINGS FILM LISTINGS 
35 ART LISTINGS - 41 FILM STRIPS 

37 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: he skewered the ‘60s (The 


Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test), scooped the 


‘70s (The Me Decade), and ate up the ‘80s (The Bonfire of the Vanities). But can Tom Wolfe keep zooming 
the zeitgeist as a born-again novelist? Tom Doherty says don’t bet against it. Plus, Bill Marx takes writers by 
their words in “Under Cover,” and an interview with Mary Catherine Bateson. 


Anyone who works at a day job and attends school at night deserves a pat on the back. weg omelet 
students need is an extra day in the week. Our special section looks at some tough evening classes and 
asks the question ‘How does anyone find time to take them?” Plus, a list of local continuing-education 


offerings for 1990. 


Credits: John Nordell (with News). Mark Morelli (with Lifestyle), and Michael Romanos (with Arts). 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, NOVEMBER 24, 1989 


MARK MORELLI 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely _ 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 
All letters are subject to editing 

for considerations of — fairness, 
and literacy. 


KIDS’ STUFF 

Although I have not always agreed 
with political writer Maureen Dezell’s 
commentaries, her two most recent ones 
(‘The Lessons Not Learned,” October 
20, and “No Way, Ray,” November 10, 
both in News) were the best look-see at 
Boston mayor Ray Flynn’s attempt to 
replace the city’s elected school board 
with one appointed by Hizzoner. 

Should anyone be surprised that in 
working-class neighborhoods where the 
community has a vested interest in 
public education, such as Mattapan, 
North Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Charlestown, and South Boston, 
Question 2 went down in defeat? 
Parents of public-school kids — direct 
users of the system in question — didn’t 
buy the mayor’s argument that letting 
City Hall appoint members to the school 
board would actually mean an 
improvement for the children of poor 
and working people, be they black, 
Hispanic, or white. 

As a product of the Boston public- 
school system and a graduate of the old 
Michelangelo Junior High (Boston's 
North End) in 1963 and Boston’s English 


High School in 1966, I believe the school / 


system was already then crumbling at its 
educational seams and heading 
downhill. Even without Judge W. Arthur 
Garrity’s federal court order, the school 
system was doomed and parents who 
could took their kids over to private and 


The Boston School Committee: hardly alone in the blame 


parochial school systems that still 
showed signs of supplying a decent 
education. 

Boston's public schools have been 
dying for nearly a quarter-century, and 
though the Boston School Committee 
can take the most blame, it is hardly 
alone. Where has the city council been 
over the last 20 years? And where were 
Mayors Kevin White and Ray Flynn?. 
Everyone shares the blame, because 
most of the city’s pols have been AWOL 
when it’s come to providing a good 
public-school system for poor and 
working parents struggling and hoping 
for a better future for their kids. 

Mayor Flynn and his cronies on the 
Better Education Campaign committee 
spent a lot of money for a razor-thin 
Pyrrhic victory. There is no mandate 
from Boston Public School parents to 
give up their right to elect the 
membership of the city’s school board. 
Yes, scoundrels, incompetents, and plain 
outright nitwits are elected and re- 
elected easily, but it doesn’t mean you 
should strip Boston voters of their right 
to elect their voices on the school 
committee. 

There is no question that the Boston 
School Committee is in need of drastic 
reforming, but eliminating the public's 
right to vote is not the way to go. The 
results of the November 7 ballot 
question are proof positive. The direct 
users and beneficiaries of public 
education in Boston (black, Hispanic, 
and white) told City Hall they would 
take the devil they know rather than 
hand over their ability to choose the 
board’s make-up to unknown future 
pols and professional educators, 

Forget Question 2 and begin working 
together in Boston at improving 
education in the city’s classrooms. For 
once, forget petty politics and think 
about the kids. 

Sal Giarratani 
Charlestown 


SOUR NOTE 


Although it is not normally an artist's 


ion T cant clecide.. Should L 
watch ‘Geraldo’ and tape 
‘Oprah? Or should T watch 
Oprah’ and tape ' Dena hve?’ 


+ or ma be ‘6eraldo: and 

sl} | watch “Dona hue’ an 

switth*+o oprah dueny 
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to. respond to negative criticism, I 
found Jim Macnie’s review of my album 
The Legend of Sumi (Arts, September 1) 
so baffling and disturbing that I thought 
some answer might be helpful, both for 
your readers’ sense of accuracy and my 
own peace of mind. ~ 

The tone of the review depicts me as 
either a charlatan or a fool for my 
supposed slavish imitation of Keith 
Jarrett. Throughout my career in 
Hungary and the United States, 
throughout eight European albums and 
two American releases, I have created an 


'~ increasingly individual piano style, yet I 


have also, naturally, been influenced by 
many musicians. Keith Jarrett certainly is 


one influence. 


Mr. Macnie’s attack states that my 
music “constantly alludes” to Jarrett's 
work, and that my “chirpy meandering” 
on “Sunrise” is the “final proof” of this 
wholesale imitation. The tune “Orange 
City” is specifically derided as “one of 
the most Jarrettized tracks on the 
record.” Yet this piece is based on an . 
odd meter, something Jarrett has never 
done. (The 7/4 ostinato is common in 
the East European ethnic folk music I 
grew up with.) My bitonal harmonies 
diminished and minor scales are drawn 
from the Axis System, which was 
developed by my fellow Hungarian, 
Béla Bart6k. My compositions in general 
neither follow standard song forms nor 
are largely improvised, as most of 
Jarrett’s work is: My touch on the piano 
does resemble Jarrett’s, but I think that 
has much to do with the fact that we 
both have had classical training. 

Macnie’s belief that the wonderful 
Bob Moses and Dave Holland are the 
best things on the album is his privilege 
to hold, but his assumption that the 
leader of the date and the composer of 
the tunes had no influence on their 
contributions is bizarre. According to 
Macnie, they alone attempt “to keep the 
tension abounding,” but “whenever 
they try to toughen up the proceedings” 
| sidetrack their efforts. In reality, the. 
charts were studied for weeks, and 
everyone was pleased at how well the 
execution came together. The 
impression is that these great rhythm 
players were somehow slumming by _ 
recording with me. I’m pleased to know 
that both musicians have told me what a 


* special project the alb&m was for them. 


A critic can expound on his or Her . 
tastes with as much harshness asis © 
deemed appropriate, of course. But : 
questioning an artist's basic honesty and 
seriousness, intimating that there is a’: 
level of artistic scam going on, seems’ 
unfair and very strange. This isn’t some 
shallow ploy for commercial success; 
after all. This is my lifework. Finally, 
after criticizing me for my Jarrett 
influences, to end the review by 
suggesting other influences I should 
heed instead seems to be the pose of a 
teacher or a guru instead of a journalist. 
Dislike my album, Mr. Macnie, all you 
want. But why question my musical 
integrity or attempt to limit my artistic 
freedom? 

— Laszlo Gardony 
Boston 
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Continued from page 1 
hold sway over their lives — a chance to, as Rushing put 
it, at last “show people that this is the way we‘d run it if 
we could run it all by ourselves. 

What follows is a transcript, edited tor space and 
clarity, of this do-the-right-thing discussion. 


* 


Phoenix: My first question is, where are the solutions 
going to come from? Should community leaders 
fundamentally work on their own, or do they need 
rather to function as liaisons to City Hall, the police 
department, and the State House? 

Minister Don: The solution to black people's 
problems in Boston and this country and the world rests 
with black people. Nobody else. Black people need to 
come together in unity. We have a tremendous amount 
of resources, talents; what is lacking in the black 
community is love and respect and unity. 

Rushing: | don’t think it’s an either/or. The 
fundamental problem of racism in this country, and the 


problem of black people being oppressed in this country, 


is ultimately caused by white people. I really don’t 
believe that you can separate our history. That is not to 
say that from our history, we should depend on white 
people to change, so that we can be in a better situation. 
And I agree that the solutions have to come from inside 
the black community. But what that essentially says is 
that you have a very complex problem here. Black 
people have to solve problems that they ultimately did 
not create. So that means you have to do two things at 
the same time. At one point you have to be talking about 
how can black people be creative. How can they be, 
inside their community, as creative.and as loving and as 
caring as possible? And how do they set examples? I 
think that the only way we teach our young people is 
really by example. 

The worst thing is, I think there's a tendency to say 
that we shouldn't interact with the white community 
and get it to change because we have had such a long 
experience of saying the only reason why we can’t do 
better is because of white people. Now that is wrong. 
That is absolutely wrong. 

Beckett: Not only do we have to resolve a problem 
which we did not create, we also have to utilize 
resources creatively which we do not own. And I think 
therein lies the rub. We have to utilize institutions, 
manipulate them so that we can resolve our own 
problems. And when you're looking at institutions 
which are not owned by black people, they [black 
people] are coming up against quite a bit of a problem 
because the very same owners of these institutions, if 
they did not create the problem, they continue to 
perpetuate it. 

Rushing: When a majority population votes, they 
vote for two sets of people. They vote for a group of 
people who are going to run them, and they vote for a 


*| A Phoenix forum 


Diane Beckett 


group of people who are going to go and negotiate for 
them with other people. So when the majority of white 
people in Boston vote, they vote for a city government 
that’s going to run their city. But they also vote for state 

~ representatives, congressmen, senators who are going to 
go and negotiate for them. They’re going to take 
Massachusetts’s or Boston's position, but they know that 
they re not going to win all the time. But they also have 
this other government that's going to run them. They 
have two sets of politicians. Black people generally are a 
minority. And when black people are in the minority, 
they only have one set of politicians. They only have the 
set of politicians that are the ambassadors, that go out to 
try to get as much [as possible] back here. But we don’t 
have in the black community in Boston a group of 
elected officials who run the black community. That 
causes a tremendous amount of confusion and 
frustration on the part of black people as constituents. 

You can only change that by becoming, at some point, 
a majority. And that's a political decision. That, of 
course, is the argument about incorporation, of having a 
separate city > so that at least you can have some base 
that you can say is your own, that you can show people 
that this is the way we'd run it if we could run it all by 
ourselves. 

Phoenix: | doubt that there is anybody in this room 
who thinks the Boston Public School system is doing 
well for the children of this city right now. So I'll ask a 
really simple question. You're a school czar and you're 
allowed to turn the system on its head; what needs to be 
done? 

Brown: | think one way is to get the parents more 
involved. When I was growing up, it was a feeling of, not 
a family, but the parents would go down there [to the 
school]. The parents [today] don’t go to PTA meetings; 
probably one reason is they're scared to go around the 
area. I don’t blame them. But I think one of the main 
things is getting the parents more involved in what's 
going on in the schools with their children. 

Phoenix: Why aren't they? 

Brown: | think it’s partly apathy,.a little bit. 

Flint-Elsey: | think it’s also the way the [school] zones 
have been broken up. There are kids going all over the 
city, and then there are some parents who may not feel 
comfortable going into the area that their kids go to 
school. I have two kids who graduated from South 
Boston High School. My youngest just graduated in 
June. But (at first] 1 was fearful to go out there because of 
the image. And then I made it up in my mind that my 
kids would not go to school anywhere I didn’t feel 
comfortable going. And at that school, my whole 
attitude towards schools changed. Because there are a lot 
of good teachers and principals, but they're not given the 
tools. But I also agree it takes the parents to get more 
involved and to take stands on whatever the issues are, 
and discuss, with the principals and different individuals 
who make the decisions for the children, what they 
would like to see. 


Byron Rushing 


Minister Don: The largest number of children who go_ 
to school in this city are black. And education is not 
made appealing to black youngsters. That is the 
problem. You will not have a dropout rate if education is 
made attractive to black youngsters. | am from an all- 
black school. Children cried when they graduated 


‘because schools in the South at that time, no matter 


what the conditions of the buildings were, they had 
teachers who were concerned. They had a curriculum 
that addressed the issues that black kids need. That is 
lacking in the [Boston] schools [today]. Nobody returns 
to a restaurant if they weren’t satisfied with the food 
they got. If the issues of black children were addressed in 
the Boston public schools, they would knock down the 
doors to get in. That is the basis of that problem and all 
of these others stem from it. ; 

Phoenix: There is a constituency of minority children, 
there are a number of minority members on the school 
committee, there’s a black superintendent. Why isn’t the 
system, then, more responsive? This is no longer, as it 
was 15 years ago, a bunch of white folks, many of them 
overtly racist, running the system. So what's failed? 

Rushing: What has failed is the inability of, again, the 
ambassadors to the school committee. You have to 
understand that we have a district school committee, but 
the districts that these people represent are the districts 
of the parents and not the districts of the students, 
because the students from those districts go all over the 
place to school. So it’s not like [school-committee 
member] Juanita Wade has these five schools in her 
district and what she’s fighting about is making sure all 
of these resources get to those five schools in her district. 
It doesn’t work that way. 

If parents are going to be involved in the schools, 
parents have to be shown that their involvement is going 
to do something. I think parents should be given some 
structural say in the way the schools are run. 

The other thing about public education in this country 
is that when it has been most successful has been at the 
times when you could almost show the line between 
learning how to read, learning how to add, and getting a 
job. And you have to be able to show that when you get 
out of here, when those kids graduate, that a big 


percentage of them are going to college and going to 


Beckett: I direct a program and also teach in the 
middle schools. The program is called ROSE — the 
Roxbury Outreach Shakespeare Experience. And what 
we do is bring Shakespeare into the middle schools. 
When we approached different schools regarding our 
program, some people said, “Well, why do you want to 
teach black people Shakespeare? They can barely read 
English, let alone read Shakespeare's work.” | find that if 
you have a role model who is black, if you have a person 
who cares and is from the community, ves, sixth 
seventh-, eighth-graders can read Shakespeare 

We felt it was pretty ironic that the black schools 
within the system, schools of Roxbury and Dorchester, 
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were the only ones that were not teaching Shakespeare. 
Yet the schools of South Boston and Hyde Park were. I 
was wondering why our children were not receiving a 
liberal-arts education, full well knowing that youneed 
that to prepare yourself for college. : : 

My opinion is that the school system is top-heavy. I 
know the schools that I teach in, the Wheatley and the 
Dearborn, don’t even have chalk. They don’t even have 
paper to make photocopies. Now how in the world can 
you run a school system when you can’t even photocopy 
Macbeth? How can the children take that home and read 
it and improve their language skills and improve their 
reading skills when you don’t have the basics? 

Lightfoot: There’s a big difference today because in 
the past we had Roxbury High School. We had our own 
community schools. And kids in the neighborhood had a 
tendency to take pride in walking right down the street, 
going to school. Whereas [today] they have to wake up 
at seven o'clock in the morning to get a bus to go toa 
school that’s not in their own community, and they don’t 
take that pride. The other thing is, I think that they need 
to focus more on some tutoring; meeting with the 
parents and the kids that are just hanging out, not going 
to school; trying to find out what's the real problem. I 
also have to agree with [Minister Don] Muhammad. The 
kids are just not invested in what is being taught in 
public schools today. And it’s ashame that 80 percent of 
the kids are minorities and we don’t have our own 
school. I think we need to try to figure out how we can 
get our own teachers and establish our own schoolsin - 
the Roxbury community. 

Rushing: | think black people should have control 
over the schools. I think if most of the kids in the schools 
are black, then the black community should be getting 
control of the schools. Ideally, what I'd do is to have a 
structure where all the parents get to vote on certain 
things. Now, there are two ways to do that. One is that 
you just give them the cards, and there’s an election and 
they vote; or they have control over their particular 
schools. The other piece of that is you just bite the bullet 
and say, “Let's just get our own school system. That's it.” 

Minister Don: Black kids can learn rap backwards, so 
nobody can tell me that they’re not intelligent. They’re 
not being given the proper curriculum. It’s got nothing to 
do with segregation and integration, because integration 
has been a dismal failure for black kids who've been 
bused — sitting beside a white person doesn’t guarantee 
you an education. It will only guarantee a black child an 
education if he comes from a decent background where 
that kid knows who he is. He knows his blackness, ‘ 
knows his history. It must stem from love, unity, and 
respect. And of course it starts from home. And we have 
a serious problem with our parenting. Sixty-three 
percent of our kids are in a home where there’s only a 
mother. All of these things we need to take into account. 
And we are slowly missing the boat by not going to the 
root of the problem, and that’s with black people 
themselves. 


Phoenix: How many people think that busing, 1974- 
style, was a mistake in this city? 

Minister Don: It was a mistake. 

Rushing: I think it’s too expensive now for what it 
does. 

Flint-Elsey: I think it was a bad idea.’ 

Beckett: Too expensive. 

Lightfoot: I think it was bad. I went through it and I 
experienced it. 

Brown: | think it was a good idea when it started. It’s 
gone downhill. 

Phoenix: If white people are responsible for the 
oppression of blacks, are white people going to be part of 
the solution, or do they just keep messing things up? 

Rus Look, black people were in slavery in North 
America longer than they have been free. That is a 
reality. And to say that you can undo all of that 
oppression, and undo white people's understanding that 
that’s the way it should be, in 100 years is not realistic. 
But I think that if you're asking, “Is there any future for 
a re-organized coalition between white people and black 
people?”, the answer is yes. It is something that we have 
to look at. I think that there is no reason why the white 
people in this country who are left of center and black 
people in this country and other minorities in this 
country cannot work out some kind of re-organized 
political alliance. One of the things that is a reality in 
America is that there are very few benefits that black 
people have obtained that have not spilled over to be 
benefits for white people. 

Minister Don: We tend to put too much emphasis on 
political freedom; political positions. Many black 
countries in Africa are politically free. But they are 
probably worse off than they were during colonialism 
because they’re not economically free. We had more 
black businesses in Atlanta prior to 1960 than we do 
today. We had more black millionaires than we do 
today. In 1955, which was a generation ago, we had less 
than 100,000 black men in prison; now, including the 
halfway houses, we are approaching a million. We had 
one out of every 20 black women on welfare then. 
Today, it is one out of three. Actually, our 
unemployment rate was better than white people’s: 
teenage-unemployment rate. We have put our emphasis 
on the wrong thing. We've got 6356 black politicians in 
America, 305 black mayors in America; and in some of 
the cities where a black is a mayor, we're worse off 
because we have not used those positions really to the 
extent of improving the lot of the masses. And when we 
don’t do that, then we are failing miserably. That is the 
present state of black America, and the way to start from 
that position is to start from where we started when we 
first began to rise during the Reconstruction — it was 
with unity, love, and respect among ourselves. 

Phoenix: What happened to the black family in urban 
America and what's the prescription for fixing it? 

Beckett: I think the appropriate question is “What 
happened to the American family?” I think there’s a lot 
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of emphasis on the black family being disenfranchised 
and disengaged, but I see that across the board. The 
divorce rate of Americans is at an all-time high. Fifty- 
five percent of all marriages end in divorce. So if you 
look at it macrocosmically, it’s a problem within 
American society. And as blacks are Americans, of 
course it’s going to break down and have an effect on us. 
So I think to ask the question “What's wrong with the 
black families?” you really need to look at what's wrong 
with the institution of families in America in general and 
not lay a disproportionate burden on the black family. 

I think we have a horrible welfare system in 
Massachusetts. Our welfare system forces the black 
family to break up in order to receive benefits. I don’t 
understand why we don’t reverse the system and say if 
you do have two parents who are working together and 
who are working poor, then you should be able to be 
eligible for public assistance. I don’t like this idea that a 
black man cannot be in the home in order for a poor 
family to receive food stamps or Medicaid. And I think 
we have to look at some of the systems that exist which 
actually perpetuate single [single-parent] families. 

Brown: | think one of the problems is the people who 
have the motivation to help us solve these problems by 
becoming teachers or business people to bring us the 
economics that we've all been talking about. They're not 
staying here [in Boston] to give us their expertise. 

Beckett: There are easier places to live. I graduated 
from Brandeis and a lot of my peers came from New 
York and DC and Atlanta and they are now doctors and 
lawyers. They're practicing in DC because it’s easier to 
live there. There are other black professionals; they don’t 
have to worry about walking down Faneuil Hall and 
being harassed or being looked at and being viewed as 
an anomaly. There are easier places for a black 
professional to live — for black people to live — than 
Boston. Rents are extremely high, the cost of living is 
extremely high. You don’t have a black upper- or 
middle-class area within a black community like you do 
in Atlanta or DC. These people are becoming lawyers 
and they want to live at that level that they see their 
peers at. And there’s no place for them here. 

Brown: When | was growing up back in the ‘60s, in 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan, we had movie houses, 
bowling alleys, theaters. We had places where not only 
kids could go to take them off the streets, but we’d have 
places that the family could go. Now you have one roller 
rink up in Mattapan, and you have one movie house 
way down at Fields Corner, which is still a 
predominantly white area. 

Phoenix: What happened? 

Minister Don: There was a lot of misinformation 
being dispensed over the efforts of people in the civil- 
rights movement and certainly [about] people who were 
in the Nation of Islam as to what blacks were about. So 
during the ‘60s, there was this fear that whites were 
given of black people. And those people who owned 
See CONTROL, page 12 
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Empty rhetoric and empty gestures in the House chamber 


The hapless House wreckers 


by 


Continued:from page 

$365 million. (Senate sources say that 
figure is grossly overestimated because 
many of the savings measures are illusory.) 

Many representatives wasted a rare 
opportunity to convince the hack at- 
tackers and anti-State House crowd that 
they are capable of serving the public 
interest. House leadership took a hands- 
off approach to the budget deliberations, 
allowing members of both parties to offer 
as many amendments to the package as 
they desired. Few arms were twisted to 
vote along with leadership. House 
Speaker George Keverian really had no 
choice other than to institute an open- 
door policy. Last month he unveiled an 
$855 million tax-and-savings package, 
only to have furious representatives force 
him to pull taxes off the table until they 
were given a chance to show the public 
they had done all they could to hold 
down state spending. Realizing he did 
not have the 81 votes needed to pass a tax 
hike, Keverian separated the cost-cutting 
and savings provisions from the revenue 
side of the package, placed them before 
the representatives, and opened up the 
process, giving all members the op- 
portunity to offer further cost-cutting 
amendments to please the voters back 
home. The idea was that when the full 
House had explored every possible cut- 
and-savings measure, Democratic and 
Republican members would have no 
excuse to oppose new taxes. 

The amend-a-thon began on Novem- 
ber 8. And many representatives — 
accurately sensing that the budget battle 
was a dog-and-pony show designed to 
let them look tough on spending and 
pave the way for a tax hike — took the 
opportunity to bombard the chamber 
with a series of frivolous measures that 
normally would never have seen the 
light of day. “This is for the newspapers,” 
said a disgusted Representative Byron 
Rushing when the debate began. 
Another representative predicted, 
“When all is said and done, this is going 
to be a big hand job.” 

In the end, they were right. Presented 
with a $721 million deficit this year, a 
predicted deficit of $1 billion next year, a 
crumbling state economy, large cuts in 
state services, and a bond rating now the 
lowest in the nation, the House of 
Representatives chose to use this op- 
portunity to help reduce the deficit by 
debating, sometimes for hours, dozens of 
irrelevant and counterproductive amend- 
ments. Given the chance to take the lead 


in remedying the state‘s fiscal q 3 
representatives instead used their time to 
try to protect jobs back in their districts, 
shield special interests that donate 
thousands of dollars to re-election cam- 
paigns, and preen for the cameras. 
“Nobody wants to wrestle with the 


‘items that could really save us some 


money,” said Representative Nick 
Paleologos. Quipped James Braude, ex- 
ecutive director of the Tax Equity Al- 
liance of Massachusetts and just one of 
many unhappy observers, “They fiddle 
while Massachusetts burns.” 


Message in a bottle 

The most celebrated example of well- 
heeled special interests having their way 
with the legislature was. the November 
14 vote to let bottlers keep $46 million in 
unclaimed bottle deposits. Recovering 
the deposits was one of the biggest 
savings measures in the Ways and Means 
package, and one of the easiest places to 
find extra revenue: it affected only. one 
industry; in a previous legal skirmish 
over the deposits, the courts had ordered 
bottlers to set the money aside pending 
further legislative direction on who 
should keep it; and both the Globe and 
the Herald supported returning the 
deposits to the public coffers. 

But the bottlers retained some of the 
most prominent, well-connected lob- 
byists on Beacon Hill — William Malloy, 
William -Delaney, and William Coyne, 
among others — to fight the measure. 
“These guys throw around a lot of 
money,” says one source. “The reps get 
wined and dined. You'll never see Bill 
Delaney running down the hall after a 
rep. They come to him.” 

“It was a big ‘gimme’ ” to the bottlers 
and their lobbyists, says one representa- 
tive. ‘That was just a direct payoff. Talk 
about special interests.” 

Even though reclaiming the deposits 
was a Ways and Means proposal, 18 of 26 
members on that committee broke rank 
and voted to let the bottlers keep the 
money. Representative Kenneth 
Lemanski, assistant vice-chairman of 
Ways and Means, voted for the bottlers. 
In 1987 and 1988, according to campaign- 
finance documents, Lemanski received 
$1300 in contributions from the Beer 
Distributors, $450 from the Massachu- 
setts Soft Drink Association, $250 from 
Coyne, $300 from Malloy, and $200 from 
Delaney. 

Similarly, in 1988 Angelo Scaccia, vice- 
chairman of Ways and Means, who also 


voted in favor of the bottlers, received 
$1000 from the Beer Distributors, $300 
from the Massachusetts Soft Drink As- 
sociation, and $200 from Delaney. 

For some reason that's still the subject 
of fervent speculation, fhe House leader- 
ship made only a faint-hearted effort to 
turn the vote around through a re- 
consideration. Normally, when leader- 
ship wants to reverse a vote it can easily 
muster the support at least to put the 
issue back on the table a second time — 
but not so on the bottle deposits. The 
reconsideration vote resulted in a 71-71 
tie, which prevented any further dis- 
cussion. “The votes were there [for 
reconsideration} if they had just made an 
effort,” one representative says. 


On probation 

Two days later, in a very thinly veiled 
effort to protect the home front, Rep- 
resentative Robert Jakubowicz offered an 
amendment that would have prevented 
the five juvenile probation officers in 
Berkshire County from having to extend 
their services to adults. In an effort to 
keep costs down, the chief administrative 
justice had told the officers they now had 
to serve both juveniles and adults. 
Jakubowicz tried to portray the move as a 
power grab by the chief justice, and 
issued a heartfelt plea to his colleagues to 
protect the young offenders in his district 
from losing their full retinue of probation 
officers. But more likely the gentleman 
from Pittsfield was simply trying to keep 
the boys back home from having to share 
in the budget cuts and carry an extra 
workload. 

Jakubowicz obviously anticipated op- 
position to his amendment, because he 
offered to make a deal with Representa- 
tive Kevin Blanchette, chairman of the 
Public Service Committee. If Blanchette 
would let the measure slide through on a 
voice vote without debate, Jakubowicz 
would not carry out a threat to request a 
quorum call, an annoying and time- 
consuming tactic. Blanchette refused, 
Jakubowicz asked for a quorum vote, 
dragging the representatives scattered 
throughout the building back into the 
chamber, and the measure went up for 
debate. When Blanchette told his col- 
leagues what they all knew — that this 
was just a special-interest amendment — 
Jakubowicz exploded in righteous in- 
dignation. “A special interest?’’, 
Jakubowicz fumed. “They’re not .even 
my people. They’re in my district but 
they're not my people.” The amendment 


was defeated, 9-130, after 45 minutes of 
debate. 


You be the judge ; 

On November 17, ai around 10:45 p.m. 
on the seventh and final day of delibera- 
tions, Representative Marie Parente of- 
fered an amendmen to forgo funding 40 
unfilled trial-court judgeships previously 
approved by the legislature. Parente’s 
tough-on-crime credentials are impec- 
cable. She supports the death penalty, 
tougher sentencing jaws, and building 
more prisons. She ‘ook a strong anti- 
furlough stance in the wake of the Willie 
Horton incident. So why is a lock-‘em- 
up-and-throw-away-the-key type op- 
posing the addition of extra judges? (‘Is 
that Marie Parente?” asked one 
bewildered spectator.) 

Leaving the seats vacant would save $3 
million to $5 million, Parente explained, 
noting that the clerk-:magistrates in those 
courts are already overburdened, so we 
shouldn't increase their suffering by 
adding more judges. But at bottom, 
Parente doesn’t want Governor Michael 
Dukakis to appoint any more liberal 
judges; she’d rather wait for a more 
‘conservative administration to appoint a 


. more hard-line bench. , 


Parente’s explanation didn’t fly with | 
her colleagues, some of whom were not 
pleased with her late-night attempt to 
foster judicial conservatism by de-fund- 
ing the courts. Representative Joe 
Mackey, a candidate for Middlesex 
County district attorney, argued that 
with the courts already struggling with 
case loads beyond their capacity, and 
with fewer judges per capita than any 
other state, halting judicial appointments 
would be foolish. Parente’s amendment 


went down, 21-132. 


Alien-bashing 

On Tuesday, November 15, House 
Minority. Leader Steven Pierce and two 
other representatives, John McNeil and 
Thomas Finnéran)’ offered‘ an amend- 
ment to strike illegal aliens from the 
welfare rolls. Refreshed from a week- 
end’s rest, House members spent more 
than four hours debating the measure, 
which would save $1 million annually. 

Representatives Rushing, John 
McDonough, and others argued passion- 
ately against the amendment, saying that 
in addition to bringing. increased hard- 
ship to the poorest members of society, 
such a measure wouid cost the state more 
money in the long run, as aliens denied 
simple preventative health care would 
wind up more often in emergency.rooms, 
which carry a high’ price tag, and children 
not inoculated against disease would 
spread their infections through the gen- 
eral population. 

But all afternoon and into the evening, 
alien-bashers took to the microphone to 
rail against the perceived welfare loafers, 
and in the end the mean-spirited carried 
the day, 89-65. 

Some of the rhetorical lowlights are as 
follows. “I don’t think people here 
illegally should be provided the same 
benefits as people who are here legally,” 
said Representative John MacGovern. 
Added Michael Ruane, “An _ illegal 
mother is granted $343 per month in 
General Relief. If she has a child, she gets 
a $392 AFDC grant. That's how you beat 
the system.” 

“If you're here illegally, you're here 
illegally,” declared Representative Wil- 
liam Glodis. “You don’t have a right to 
anything. People are drawn here by a 
network out there that knows Massachu- 
setts is the place to head for, the place 
where government policy says. ‘Come 
on, we're going to support you in style.’ 

. What they should do with the people 
who are here illegally is say, ‘Get out.’ ” 


Penny-wise and pound-foolish 
On the second day of debate, members 
learned just how laissez faire Keverian‘s 
leadership was to be when Jakubowicz 
proposed limiting each representative to 
one legislative aide. (Representatives are 
now allotted aides by the Speaker and 
committee chairs, and most have more 
than one staffer.) Jakubowicz, who many 
of his colleagues believe offered the 
amendment solely io grandstand as a 
See HOUSE, page 14 
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Keverian’s office has been battered by the tax wrangling. 


Any voices for tough choices? 


by Jon Keller 

Continued from page 1 

moment of decision. A week of embar- 
rassingly puerile debate in the House has 


yielded a savings package that’s at least © 


$400 million short of balancing the 
budget, leaving legislators’ kitchen tables 
littered with unappetizing alternatives to 
choose from, Vote yes on taxes and get 
fried by the right, or vote no and be 
roasted by the left? Risk the ire of 
business and further economic cooling 
by going for taxes like capital gains that 
can produce the most revenue, or let 
those hot potatoes be and wind up 
needing more new taxes next summer? 
Make fundamental changes in the way 
the state works, or just try to limp 
through the economic slump? ; 

Such choices are tough enough in the 
best of times, but these are the worst. The 
legislative branch traditionally uses the 
executive branch as a fixed point on the 
horizon on which to set its political 
compass, but this time around, the 
Dukakis administration is like a 
submerged iceberg — no help in the 
legislature's navigational nightmare and 
capable of sinking the ship if not steered 
clear of. The House and Senate have 
pulled together in past times of crisis, but 
that’s unlikely now, given the mutual 
disdain between House Speaker George 
Keverian and Senate President William 
Bulger. And the external pressures of an 
election season are weighing especially 
heavily: at a time when a politician's 
thoughts turn to pleasing the crowd, 
there are few crowd-pleasing options. 

And there’s a particularly thorny 
problem lurking at the bottom of this 
fiscal mess. State-budget experts as 
ideologically diverse as Senate Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Patricia 
McGovern, House Ways and Means 
Chairman Richard Voke, and Massachu- 
setts Taxpayers Foundation head Richard 
Manley agree — fundamental reform of 
the way state government views and 
fulfills its mandate is needed to assure its 
future fiscal and political viability. “And 
this is the ideal time to do it,” says 
Manley. “You're not going to be crucified 
by the advocacy groups — they know 
you have no choice.” 

Indeed, the state’s. rescue of municipal 
and human-service budgets from the 
ravages of tax-limitation petitions and 
federal withdrawal seemed gallant dur- 
ing the revenue party of the 1980s, but in 
the broad daylight of revenue downturn, 
the electorate seems unenthusiastic 
about continuing the romance. Big 
bureaucracies — the kind Michael 
Dukakis and others believe are necessary 
to administer an activist, progressive 


government — cost big money. The 
search for alternatives has begun with 
what's likely to be a prolonged process of 
draining off bath water. But unless those 
in power ask the more profound ques- 
tions and follow through on the larger 
challenge of answering them, there’s a 
good chance that come next November, 
the baby — the progressive view of 
government's role — could be thrown 
out as well. 

It's getting to be high time to choose. 

* * * 

First things first, and that means new 
taxes, lots of them. For House leaders 
hoping to ease the political risks of a tax 
hike by first putting on a convincing 
spending-cut show, the events of the past 
few weeks couldn't have been worse. 

On the eve of the House debate over 
cuts, new revenue projections showed 
the deficit soaring far out of reach of the 
proposed savings package. Then a Bos- 
ton Globe/WBZ-TV poll showed public 
sentiment running more than two to one 
in favor of more cuts before new taxes. 
The Globe, noting a nine percent rise in 
support for new taxes from a similar poll 
taken last March, gamely tried to play the 
figures as “evidence” of a growing belief 
by voters that the fat had already been 
cut from the budget. 

But on Beacon Hill few were consoled 
by the notion that eight solid months of 
Dukakis administration cuts in human 
services, near-daily State House de- 
monstrations by’ every conceivable 
interest group, undeniably grim revenue 
figures, and other assorted begging and 
bullying had yielded a measly nine-point 
swing in public opinion. At that rate of 
scarcely a point per month, noted one 
legislative leader, a public majority for 
new taxes would be reached by Septem- 
ber 1991, when many current legislators 
who had voted for a tax package would 
be well ensconced in their new, private- 
sector positions. 

The results of the House savings 
debate were unsatisfactory to most (see 
accompanying story by Rob French), and 
will seem even less so if Senate budget 
officials confirm and go public with their 
suspicion that the House may have 
overstated by at least $100 million the 
amount saved by its cuts. And while 
Keverian, having given the members 
their chance to propose any cuts they 
wanted, is now convinced that it’s time to 
raise taxes, his resolve is not necessarily 
enough to make it happen. 

House leaders, needing to add as many 
as 31 pro-tax votes to their base of 50 or 
so, have targeted three basic categories of 
reps for intense lobbying: legislators who 


‘are either running for higher office or 


retiring from the House, female De- 
mocratic reps who voted against the 
income-tax hike last July, and older 
Democrats who have less of a future to 
risk on a tax vote. Particular attention has 
been focused on four Democratic reps 
from Worcester (John Binienda, Robert 
Bohigian, Andrew Collaro, and William 
Glodis) who voted no in July. And 
Keverian is calling in his considerable 
hoard. of personal markers with re- 
calcitrant Democrats like William Rein- 
stein of Revere, a longtime friend of the 
Speaker's. 

At first glance, it seems the going 
should be easier. 

After all, unlike newer members 
who've rarely had to face an unpopular 
tax vote, Bohigian and Collaro know the 
experience is survivable — they're 
among only 13 current reps who voted 
for the $364 million tax package that 
bailed the state out in 1975. (Ironically, 
five of those 13, including one Re- 
publican, voted no on last summer's 
income-tax hike.) Many of the anti-tax 
Democrats represent urban areas that 
have especially suffered from the local- 


. aid and human-service cuts favored by 


Dukakis. And if historical,. political, or 


economic arguments don’t work, there’s | 


always the good-cop/bad-cop routine of 
the lame-duck Keverian (“Do it for me’’) 
and his future successor, House Majority 
Leader Charles Flaherty (Do it or else’). 

But so. far it’s been tough. sledding. 
“What do I have to’ do?” asked» an 
exasperated Keverian last week after a 
long, fruitless lobbying session with 
Reinstein. “Hold a gun to his head?’ 
Given Reinstein’s less-than-renowned 
intellectual talents, it was suggested to 
the Speaker, that isn’t much of a threat. 
Keverian laughed, but there's little 
amusement for his leadership team in a 
situation in which many members feel 
compelled to assume seemingly con- 
tradictory positions: voting against cuts 
that affect their districts and favored 
supporters (as in the now-notorious 
defeat of the bottle-deposits bill) while 
steadfastly opposing new taxes. 

Part of the problem is that even if 
Keverian becomes frustrated enough to 
threaten his reluctant flock, he'll find an 
ideological cross section of lobbyists 
who've beaten him to it. 

Deborah Weinstein of the Massachu- 


_ setts Human Services Coalition says the 


talk among many social-service ad- 
vocates increasingly turns toward target- 
ing anti-tax legislators for defeat next fall. 
“We're going to make it very concrete 
and real to people that they cannot live in 
some kind of dream world in which the 
needs of the bottlers are more real to 
them than the needs of the people who 
are disabled or needy,” she says. Just so, 
agrees Barbara Anderson of Citizens tor 
Limited Taxation: “We'll make sure they 
know that if you're going to vote for a tax 
package, you'd better be prepared to 
defend it to the voters in 1990.” 
Representatives who've been feeling 
like 4 pecan in a nutcracker for the better 
part of a year are desperate for even a bit 
of release from the pressure, and for a 
brief moment last week it looked as 
though they might get it. Several rank- 
and-file members lobbied the leadership 
to slip an excise tax on alcohol into the 
bottle-deposit bill then awaiting floor 
debate. No one thought the tax would 
raise much money. The theory was that 
the Senate — which is legally barred 
from initiating new taxes — could exploit 


the excise-tax loophole and draw up its - 


own broad-based tax plan. Being able to 
react to, and perhaps even reduce, a 
Senate tax proposal, rather than having 
to initiate it themselves, would be manna 
from political heaven for many reps. But 
House leadership, mindful of the embar- 
rassing prospect of the Senate rejecting 
the bait and exposing their little ruse, 
squelched the idea. 

There will be no easy way out for the 
House, but even the difficult path they 
now face is made more treacherous by a 
lack of consensus on even the most basic 
issues of economic policy. For example, 
as the Phoenix went to press, House 
leadership was reportedly considering 
doubling the capital-gains tax as the 

See CHOICES, page 16 
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Berlin: hope. for both parties « 


‘THE ADMINISTRATION 
Grade for the week: B+ 
@izade for the term: B— 


The collapse of the Berlin Wall and the end of the Cold War 
has shifted attention off Eastern E and moved George 
Bush back to the sidelines, where he feels more comfortable. At 
best, the current situation calls for rhetorical leadership, not one 
of Bush’s strengths. Still, the administration will benefit from 
good news abroad, just as Reagan benefitted from the collapse 
of oil prices during his first term. When good news occurs, all a 
president has to do is stand there. 

Over the next three years, Bush will be able to cut troop 
strength in Europe and cut the defense budget by well over $100 
billion. Sure, the Democrats will attack Bush for moving too 
slowly over the next 24 months, but the Republicans want. to 
time the cuts so that they come closer to the next election and 
cause as little disruption to the economy as possible (cutting 
defense spending in the face of a possible recession could be 
tricky). Look at it this way: in his 1992 acceptance speech, Bush 
will talk about how he presided over the destruction of the Iron 
Curtain and shifted billions of defense dollars to domestic 
concerns and to reducing the deficit. The Democratic nominee 
will argue that Bush should have acted six months sooner. 
Whose speech do you think will be more persuasive? 

How will the collapse of the Cold War affect domestic politics 
over the long term? It is hard to tell. On the one hand, Bush and 
the Republicans will be able to argue that history proved them 
right — the tough Reagan approach of calling the Soviets an 
“evil empire” led to the liberation of Eastern Europe more 
effectively than the Carter approach of kissing Brezhnev. The 
Republicans should also be less vulnerable on the arms-control 
issue, which hurt Reagan repeatedly in the polls during the mid 
‘80s, when he refused to hold a summit with the Soviets. 

- On the other hand, debates about who won wars tend to be a 
lot shorter than debates about who lost them. Moreover, the 
Democrats should no longer be crippled in presidential elections 
by the charge that they are soft on defense and communism. 
Remember that the only two Democrats since World War II who 


_| won the presidency on their own the first time they ran — John 


Kennedy and Jimmy Carter — promised to be tougher with the 
communists than their opponent. Kennedy ran to the right of 
Nixon on the missile gap and Quemoy and Matsu; Carter, a 
former Navy man, constantly criticized Ford and Kissinger as 
too soft on the Russians because of their desire to 

détente. Now that the issue of military toughness has all but 
disappeared, the Democrats may be able to engender more 
confidence among voters about their ability to deal with foreign- 

policy issues. 

There is also historical precedent for voters turning to the out- 
of-power party once wars are finished; the British threw out 
Churchill for Atlee in 1945, and in this country, voters turned 
away from the Democrats in 1920, enticed by the Republican 
promise of a “return to normalcy.” To be sure, there was pent-up 
demand for change following those “real” wars that doesn’t 
seem to be present today. But given the Democrats’ record in 


With both the Cold War fading as a subject of debate in 
American politics and spending frozen because of the deficit, it 


of much more trivial issues; much like the campaign of 1988. 
That will tend to produce close elections. 


THE DEMOCRATS 
Grade for the week: C 
Grade for the term: D-— 


With Congress headed for recess, the talk locally has turned, 
again, to the Massachusetts mess. The question we hear voters 
ask most often is: “Given that the Massachusetts economy is no 
worse off than that of most other states in the region, why are 
we having such a political crisis dealing with our deficit?” 


At'the risk of oversimplification, here's a brief answer. 


is likely that domestic polities in the 1990s will focus on a series . 


Beacon Hill: a pox on both houses 


TOTE BOARD 


From Berlin to Beacon Hill 


Legislatures have difficulty cutting spending. "Lisibiilacathy 
ogee can’t make budget cuts effectively; in the give-and- 

e of horse trading, almost every cut always gets restored. 
Therefore, budget cuts almost always have to be made by the 
executive branch. With the current anti-tax sentiment that exists 
nationally, it is virtually imperative for executives also to lead 
the way in fighting for tax increases. That, for example, is what 
happened in New York. But it can’t happen here because . 

Dukakis cannot lead. It all goes back to his presidential 
campaign. First, by tying his popularity to the state’s economic 
strength, Dukakis ensured that he would be blamed when the 
economy went sour. More important, he continually misled the 
public during 1988 about the Massachusetts state budget with 
overly optimistic revenue projections. When the projections | 
were found to be false, Dukakis lost all credibility, much like 
Lyndon Johnson during the Vietnam War. 

One-party government leads to incompetence. Politics, like 
nature, usually abhors a vacuum. But not in Massachusetts, 
where the lack of a credible opposition means that the 
Democratic legislature can do whatever it wants without fear of 
voter retribution. The situation in Massachusetts today is like it 
was in much of the South for a century after the Civil War — the 
lack of a Republican alternative in the old Confederacy led 
inevitably to state-government corruption, cronyism, and 
' incompetence. The Globe should call its bevy of Eastern 

- European correspondents home: come 1990, East Germany and 
| Bulgaria are going to have stronger two-party systems than 
| Massachusetts. 

‘Voters in Massachusetts hate state government. Remember 
that the tax revolt that culminated nationally in the 1980 
elections was directed against local government and _ local 
property taxes, not the state. Ronald Reagan’s mid-1980s tax 
rebellion focused on the federal government. Voters nationwide 
may not like state government, but if they had to rank it in 
esteem, most would probably place it above the federal 
government and many local governments. 

That obviously isn’t true here. Part of the problem is that 
dislike for Dukakis is translating into disaffection_for state 
government. Part of it is that Massachusetts has a much stronger 
tradition of and affection for town government than most states, 
leaving state government the only local object of ridicule. Part of 
it is that state government is such a visible target in this state 
because it takes place, unlike almost anywhere else, in the 
state’s media and economic capital. (Just compare Boston to 
Sacramento, Albany, Lansing, Springfield, or Harrisburg.) And 
finally, part of it is that the state’s strong tradition of class 
conflict — and thus conspicuous hatred — has been trans- 
planted onto state government; the jokes people used to tell 
about the Irish, blacks, or Italians they now tell about state 
workers. Moreover, state government is faceless enough that 
each group sees the state as an enemy. The traditional ethnic 
groups look to Beacon Hill and see the state controlled by fast- 
talking, yuppie graduates of the Kennedy School, a group they 
despise. And the high-tech professionals, Boston’s newest 
immigrants, look at state government and see the source of the 
problem as “hacks,” a synonym for members of traditional 


ethnic groups who got their jobs through patronage. 


recent presidential elections, any change in direction is probably 
| for the better. ‘ 


THE MEDIA 
Grade for the week: F 
Grade for the term: F 


The press continues to cover the Massachusetts fiscal mess 
from the top down rather than the bottom up. Thus stories tend 
to focus on the failure of the legislative leadership or how Howie 
Carr and Jerry Williams are whipping the locals into a frenzy. It’s 
as if coverage of East Germany were focused exclusively on Erik 
Honecker rather than on the mobs massing in the streets or at 
the Berlin Wall. If Williams or Carr are powerful, it’s because in 
the media age, talk-show hosts and columnists are the new 
precinct captains. Americans today make their ties with each 
other electronically, not by neighborhood, and Williams is doing 
little more than providing the disaffected a chance to meet and 
rally over the airwaves. Some editorial boards and politicians 
may not like it, but isn’t that what democracy is all about?. 
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A true media martyr 


by Richard Gaines 


avid Blundy died as he would 

have wished — in the middle of 
history's flashpoint of the mo- 

ment. Last week it happened to be San 
Salvador. For Blundy, death happened to 
come from a sniper’s bullet as the larger- 
than-life reporter for London's: Sunday 
Correspondent and a group of colleagues 
closer to the action than was safe. 

To Blundy, “safe” was a cursed word. 
(With concern, he once inquired of two 
lovers whether they still quarreled often, 
-expressing affectionate relief when he 
was assured they did.) To Blundy, danger 


was the equivalent of life. So of course he 


would die living on his own terms. 
I first met Blundy at the Democratic 


National Convention in Atlanta in July. — 


1988 — not exactly a war zone, but to his 
editors the biggest story of the week, 
therefore, where he should be. Fast- 
talking, wise-cracking, with a working- 


class London accent, he was a gangly six- © 
foot, four-inch character who seemed to © 


have stepped out of A Farewell to Arms. 

I bumped into Blundy often that week. 
Each time he seemed less tall and even 
thinner than the time before. By the final 
night, he looked absolutely dissolute. But 
he was exultant. Atlanta was hardly 
Beirut — but he had made the best of it. 

Beyond his joie de vivre and his 


addiction to action, in the body of David ~ 


Blundy burned an abiding ideology. 


From the East End he’d inherited.a 
healthy skepticism of the wealthy and — 


He always seemed uncom- 
ortable in a suit and tie (as he looks in a 
wonderful photo of him with’ Prince 
Charles). Yet — though a fish out of 


| water when dressed for class — he was 


not intimidated by wealth and power. 

/ _ One of the reasons he felt impelled to 
' plant himself at world hot spots was his 
belief that these invariably contained 


two. fundamental stories: one, how the - 


‘powerful and wealthy — whether Qad- 


dafi or Noriega — had created the crisis. 


of danger and suffering; and two, how 


‘the crisis was afflicting those not blessed — 


.with power and wealth. 
'_ And he believed, quite idealistically, 


that if he could write and tell those - 


stories, good people, wherever they 
might find and read his dispatches, 
would come to have a better under- 
standing of the human struggle, and in 
the slow, almost imperceptible way in 


which history works itself out, the world - 


would become a better, more humane 
place. 

His books — on Qaddafi and Bob 
Geldof — reflect his pursuit of a better 
world, The former book was a convinc- 
ing portrayal, in understandable human 
terms, of a terrorist monster: Qaddafi, the 
epitome of ego, power, and ruthlessness 


rooted in a mysterious culture: The latter, _ 
about Geldof, extolled the phenomenally” 


successful rock musician and promoter, a 
man who focused his talent and wealth 
on the task of alleviating the suffering of 
the victims of the world through 
enterprises such as Live Aid. 
Similarly, his spot reporting was point- 
ed. Assigned to profile Robert Redford, 
Blundy drew a picture of a modest 
celebrity committed to economic and 
social justice. His last big story, pub- 
lished in October by his last employer, 
the Sunday Correspondent, exposed 
Noriega’s love nest, a pleasure palace 
with hidden cameras and microphones to 
which he had invited senior US govern- 
ment officials and through which he had 
effectively blackmailed them. 
Everything Blundy did ‘in his | 


fessional life flowed from his core beliefs 
(he'd scoff and laugh if he were told-he ~ 


had an_ ideology). ‘But ‘those~ beliefs 
created a self-deprecating reporter of 
boundless energy and brilliarice: As a 


' journalist, he was anything but a bundle 


contradictions. 

‘Here are some thoughts on the late 
David Blundy, 44, from those who knew 
him far better than I. 

Jon Connell, foreign editor, Sunday 
Correspondent: “No one had an ex- 
clusive hold on David's friendship. He 
had more friends, in more foreign cities, 
than anyone I have ever met. But his 
friendship was rationed. You seldom had 
more than a day or two with him, but 


those days were so memorable, so 
entertaining, such a lift to the spirit, they 
would last with you for-months, even 


years. That is why hundreds of people 


feel awful about his death.” 

Ian Jack, associate editor, London's 
Independent on Sunday: “Of coursé, 
David was a very good writer. But the 
po never appealed to him. ... It wasn’t 

asy for him.... He would shorten the 
tipe of his filter with a razor 
blade and suck and groan until the words 
came right. They were always: vivid, 
fluent, and direct, but a great deal of 
work went into them. Their easy style, 


like the man who composed them, was © 


very deceptive. 


journalism was David's life. ... He loved 


his children but, that apart, he had few 


domestic virtues. ... His desk was often 
carpeted with unpaid bills and urgent 
messages from American Express. David 
‘wanted-women to come and live with 
him, until they came and lived with him, 
‘Love and sex,’ he would sometimes 
ponder, ‘I wonder, if by any chance, they 
are related.’ Women were damaged in 
this process, but usually then forgave. 
For both sexes, he had an irresistible and 


completely natural charm, which com- 


prised openness, generosity, uncertainty, 
and a great capacity for fun. Nobody ever 


made me laugh so much and now, I ~ 


guess, nobody ever will.” 

Peregrine Worsthorne, London Sun- 
day Telegraph: “David Blundy was a 
Graham Greene-type of journalist — 
more at home in the wild and dangerous 
places than in the corridors of power. . 
The compromises of politics rather dis- 
gusted David, which is why he hankered 
to go’ to South America, where dif- 
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ferences were settled by the bullet rather ~ 


_ than by the ballot box. There he was in 


his ‘journalistic element... In David’s 


“restlessness there was ‘an intense fear 
that’ one day’ suburbarr life in’ Britain’ 


with him.” 


would catch u 
‘“He had a profound 


Bob Geld 


‘ suspicion of anyone in authority. Yet he 


Blundy 
wasn’t a cynic. He was too affectionate 
for that. . .. The trouble with Blundy was 


that he was too bloody tall. And I never 
saw him duck once.’ 

Cal McCrystal, London Sunday Times: 
“Journalism does not always choose its 
practitioners wisely. Nor it in- 
variably dispose of them kindly. David 
Blundy, war correspondent, stylist, 
everybody’s hero and nobody’s fool, was 
a wise choice. . .. Were he to have known 
that these sentences would be written- 


about him, he would have guffawed over © 


his double martini and flicked the olive 
at his hagiographer.” ; 
Andy Blake, Boston Globe: “In 


his laughter shone a light of life and’ 


humor. In print, his reporting shed the 
light of truth. I want to remember him .. . 


doing battle in my kitchen with a lobster © 


that had both claws firmly clamped on 
his necktie. I want to remember him 
laughing, full of joy, in a crazed dance 


“witha partner that would not let go. 
* 


All over the world last weekend — 


» from Paris to Boston to Berlin to Philadel- 


phia-to London to New York — tele- 
phone: lines burned with the shock: 
Blundy’s dead! Between the tears, from 
Ted Koppel of ABC to Tina Brown of 


‘Vanity Fair, from John Kifner of the New 


York Times to Michael Ryan of Parade 


magazine, from Eleanor Randolph of the - 
Washington Post to Richard Yeend of the - 


International Herald Tribune, from Bob 
Rosenthal of the Philadelphia Inquirer to 
his many friends in Boston (where he 
worked at the Globe in 1975) came 
smiles. If you knew David Blundy, you 
simply couldn’t think about him without 


laughing lovingly. 0. 
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Continued from page 7 

. these theaters, who owned these places 
of amusement and entertainment, no 
longer felt safe because they felt that 
every black person was going to knock 
them in the head. And once the economy 
left and there was no real economy for 
blacks, of course the community fell 
apart because we didn’t take up the 
necessary things to fill the vacuum. 
Blacks did not control the economy 
though they lived there. So the political 
freedom that we got; we didn’t turn it 
into. economic freedom. That’s why we 
don’t have these things in the communi- 


Of course we have crime. But we are 
made to seem like we're nothing but a 
bunch of criminals. There are very few 
criminals in the black community. The 
overwhelming majority, 99.44 percent, 
are good people, and most of the gang 
‘ people could be turned around. 
Nobody gets anywhere without the 
family. There was a survey done by the 


University of Michigan in 1951. The 


home was number one, church was 
number two, schools were number three, 
TV was four, and peers were five on [the 
list of] those things that influenced 
youngsters. All youngsters. Nineteen- 
eighty, the home was still number one. 
This was just nine years ago. However, 
church had almost dropped out. Up into 
second place came television, then came 
peers. But in 1985, number-one influence 
on youngsters, number-one influence on 
black children, was peers. Number one 
was peers. Number two was television. 
Church and school were out the window 
at this point. Those youngsters were 
looking for a family life that they didn’t 
have at home. So the camaraderie of the 
family which we should have had, they 
began to have it with somebody else. 
And when youngsters stay together too 
long without some adult supervision, the 
wrong kind of things are going to create 
an influence. And that’s what we have in 
the streets because we don’t have a 
proper family life. 

Phoenix: There are critics out there 
that say that there is no cohesive, strong 
leadership in the community. Is it wrong 
to expect the black community to speak 
with a single voice? 

Rushing: One thing I think that more 
and more people are saying is that as a 
community, we have stopped talking to 
each other. We need to reopen the lines 
of communication, talk about some place 
that we have to go back to, that there was 
time when we got together an awful lot. 
More than we do now, both formally and 
informally; it's probably the informal 
where more gets done in lots of ways. We 
need to get back to that. We have to go 
back to conventions, where everybody 
gets together talking about this stuff. 
And we have to have this on an informal 
basis. People are not going to agree. The 
problem is, how do you disagree? 

I think on the other hand, though, [for] 
the white media, it’s easy to have one 
person to be the spokesperson. And they 
won't act toward the black community 
like they act toward the white communi- 
ty. They just refuse to do it. They do two 
things. One thing is, they never expect 
the white community to have only one 
voice. And the other thing is, they would 
never go and give play to any old white 
person just because they got up and said, 
“I am a white leader.” If some white 
person walked into this office and you 
had never seen him before and he said, “I 
have a church in South Boston. I have 
five people in my church in South 
Boston. I am a white leader,” you would 
show him the door, if not call the cops. 
But if it’s a black person, you start 
thinking, “Oh, my God. Maybe this is a 
leader we haven't seen. Let's check this 
guy out.” 

Brown: | think another problem we 
deal with — don’t take this personally 
[nodding toward Rushing] — other than 
individuals such as you and a few others, 
I don’t care that much for politicians. But 
one thing I've noticed, and this is talking 
to politicians and other people, when 
white people disagree, they'll get 
together ene on one, go behind closed 
doors, and they'll beat the hell out of 
each other. But when they come out, it’s 
“I don’t totally agree with his position, 
but I understand it and we stand united 
in certain areas.” When we do it, it turns 
into a shouting match. 

Minister Don: When people are in 
love, they're not supposed to agree all the 
time. When you are working on a 


football team, everybody doesn’t play 
the same position. The white media has 
said there is one position that we will 


. accept from the black community. I beg 


your pardon? Some of us walk, some of 
us run, some of us throw the ball, some of 
us catch the ball. But we're moving the 
ball down the field. The white media 
does not want to portray that. The white 
community would love for blacks to be 
arguing and bickering with one another. 
They don’t see whether or not we are 
moving and progressing. And we 


ourselves sometimes fall into that cat- 


ory. 
Phoenix: Let's get to a pragmatic issue, 
drugs. How do. you stem the flow of 
drugs into the community and how do 
you stop providing an economic incen- 
tive to kids who otherwise don’t see 
much of a future in the mainstream 
economy? 
Brown: Punishment. One of the main 
ways of doing that is putting more 
resources into the whole justice system. 
Stop using these catch phrases like “Read 
my lips.” I don’t mind paying higher 
taxes if the money is go'ng to be used for 
something that’s going ic) help us. We 


have to think of our community. 


Lightfoot: I sort of agree with him — 
punish them, but you've got to have 
some sort of formal treatment. Because a 
lot of these kids are going into the 
Department of Youth Services and just 
sitting there doing time. And they're 
coming out and theyre going to get right 
back into the same thing. And we have to 
go to the top. We don’t have our own 
airplanes and boats for shipping this stuff 
in. So obviously we know our kids in the 
community are not going out of the 
country bringing this stuff in. They're at 
the bottom and we have to go to the main 
sources of who's putting drugs on the 


‘street. And it’s definitely not the kids. 


Minister Don: Ninety-five percent of 
all the drug dealers in America are white. 
This country had $316 billion in drugs in 
1988. That is three and a half times more 
than General Motors. This money is not 
going to black kids. This money is going 
to banks, it’s going to white people. For 
every Len Bias, I can show you a David 
Kennedy. But nobody mentions David 
Kennedy anymore. David used to buy 


. drugs [on] Blue Hill Avenue. We are 


made to appear that: we are the only/ 
people in the drug business and that is 
wrong. 

We need to have forfeiture of drug. 
profits come back to the black communi- 
ty. When the police make a bust and get 
$10,000, we want it so we can use it to 
keep fighting more people who are using 
our community to sell drugs. If they take 
a house, take a car, why shouldn’t those 
profits be used by those organizations 
who are fighting to rid the community of 
drugs? We are getting a raw deal. 

Let me tell you something, these 
youngsters who are selling drugs, the 
majority of them would stop selling 
drugs. We have three organizations that 
went out on June 24, talking to young- 
sters on the street. Most of them said 
they'd work [instead of selling drugs] for 
$8 or $9 an hour. We've got a balance-of- 
payments problem in this company with 
Japan. I’m saying the black community 
has.a balance-of-payments problem with 
Japan. They’ve gone around this country 
and opened up assembly plants in every 
depressed community in this country, 
the most recent one in Marysville, Ohio. 
Those white people that work there, they 
don’t have the education level of some of 
our kids that dropped out of school. They 
start to work for $12.80 an hour with no 
education. The day the plant opened, 
they hired 500, and Larry [Brown] will 
tell you that’s the exact number of 
youngsters that we've got a problem with 
in the black community. Why can’t we 
get a Japanese assembly plant at [the 


' Boston] State Hospital [site in Mattapan]? 


The grounds ought to be used for that 
and we'll tell these youngsters, “Take 
this job. Earn $600 or $700 a week.” 
They’d stand in line for it. But we don’t 
have industry in our community, and the 
only option that is left over is for our 
youngsters to go out and sell drugs. I'm 
not going to let somebody say that those 
youngsters are bad. They're not bad, 
they’re simply misled, and it’s up to us to 
provide an avenue for them to the nice 
things that everybody else has. 
Phoenix: Isn't there a feeling on the 
part of some black folks that there is a 
deliberate attempt by the white com- 
munity to destroy the black community? 
Rushing: I've been trying to be as 
upbeat as possible in this conversation. 


_ When we get on this thing, I get very 


depressed. Black people have survived in 
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America because we have always had a 
function. No matter how brutal slavery 
was, there were always going to be black 
people here because they needed slaves. 
They worked them to death, but they 
had to have them for the period when 
they. worked them. And even after 
slavery, we were always around to keep 
white people’s salaries low. That was our 
function. To be anti-union, to be able to 
play off white people's racism, and to 
provide the labor of last resort. And we 
did that. We don’t seem to be needed 
anymore. And especially, black men 
don’t seem to be needed. And from that 


point of view, you can say that there is, 


either intentional or maybe uninten- 
tional, an attack on black men. So the fact 
that black men are killing black men is 
not seen as a major problem. 

Black men are incarcerated because 
they don’t need them. They haven't 
figured out whether they should just die, 
because they might need them some- 
ume, We're not like Indians. Indians they 
don't need. When they finish needing 
them, that was it. 

The interesting thing about drugs is 
that because the country is fundamental- 
v racist, if you're a drug trader, you're 
able to sell drugs in the white community 
because white people think it’s only a 
back problem. It’s important to have 
tack peopie be addicted so you can sell 
drugs in the white community. [f white 
people got the feeling that drugs were a 
white problem, you would see an attack 
on drugs like you see on drunk driving. 
White people think drunk driving is a 
white problem. That's a white ‘teen-age 
problem. Ana they will go to all kinds of 
expense to be MADD, to be SADD, to be 
all that stuff. They ll do that because they 
see it as a white problem. White people 
see alcoholism as a white problem. Can 
you imagine the pubucity there would be 
in this country if we found out that Jackie 
Jackson [Jesse’s wi‘e been shooting 
up? But Kitty kasis! can be an 
alcoholic till the era ume. that’s okay: 
“It’s a sickness.” 

Minister Don: We wouldn't even be 
talking about drugs if it hadn’t gotten 


Does political isolation create urban blight? 


over to the white community. We’ve had 
drugs in our community since the end of 
the Second World War. But now that 
drugs have gone into the white com- 
munity, we use a black person to 
symbolize it. Ricky Nelson was a junkie. 
Hardcore junkie. John Belushi. You never 
hear about these people. This is a white 
problem and, as a matter of fact, cocaine 
couldn't be afforded by black folks [until 
the advent of crack}. So now they want to 
use our community as a means of solving 
that problem and leave the black cam- 
munity out in the cold. They've done it 
with unemployment; when unemploy- 
ment gets down to four or five percent 
with white folks, they could care less. As 
long as black folks’ unemployment is 16, 
18 percent, you don’t hear anything more 
about it. If their [whites’] unemployment 
rate was what ours was, they'd have a 
revolution in Washington. And if the 
problems of the black community were 
really the problems of the white com- 
munity, you would find more of an effort 
to solve them. 

Phoenix: If you had one wish to help 
solve some of the problems we've 
discussed today, what would it be for? 

Brown: Unity in our community. 
Leadership of people so we can put 
pressure where pressure needs to be put 
tq make the changes that we need. 

Phoenix: Does it have to come intern- 
ally? 

Brown: Yes, it does. 

Minister Don: We need unity, and 
don’t come together unless you love that 
person next to you or across from you 
arid have tespect for them and respect 
for their position. That is the begin- 
ning to the solution of black’ people's 
problems. 

Rushing: Control over our communi- 
ty. Control. I think we have to have 
control so we are able to have boundaries 
that we can protect. 

Flint-Elsey: | agree. Unity, respect for 
each other, ourselves, our children, and 
to be able to sit down and communicate 
with each other. 

Beckett: Just merge the two. Control 
based on unity. oO 
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Continued from page 8 
cost-cutter, apparently 

his rash proposal to die in an 
anonymous voice vote, a mere 
formality whereby the Speaker 
asks for all those voting ‘aye’ to 
respond, no one does, and he gets 
to.make the call. If anyone wants 
to challenge his decision, he or 
she can call for a roll-call vote. 
But much to Jakubowicz’s sur- 
prise, Keverian called his bluff on 
the voice vote and announced the 
measure had passed. A red-faced 
Jakubowicz rushed to the podium 
and asked Keverian what was 
going on. Sources say Keverian 
asked the representative whether 
he really wanted his amendment 
to pass or not. A roll-call vote was 
requested, and trapped by their 
own tough-on-spending rhetoric, 
and with their votes going on the 
record, the representatives 
passed the measure 96-59. Now 
the trick is nullifying that vote 
further along in the legislative 
process. before, God forbid; it 
becomes law. 

On November 14, Representa- 
tive Larry Giordano joined the 
authority-bashing fray and in- 
troduced an amendment that 
would ban the creation of any 
new authorities for the next five 


years, He ‘wasn't anticipating any 


new authorities coming on line, 
but this-kind of alleged fiscal 
austerity was an important 


message to send, supporters 


argued. 

“You want to send a 
message?”, countered Blanchette. 
“Call Western Union. This is 
The amendment 
was defeated, 42-106. 

The next day, Representative 
Frank Hynes called for a 
moratorium for the remainder of 


* the fiscal year on all mileage 


reimbursements for state em- 
ployees who, use their own cars 
for work. His logic? The ad- 
ministration, has no_ written 
guidelines fd the use of private 
cars, so it should ban the reim- 
bursement of expenses for pri- 
vate vehicles altogether. He ad- 
mitted he did not have any 
examples of anyone abusing the 
system. But, he added, it could 
save $3 million or $4 million. 
True, replied Lemanski, but it 
would also shut down services 
such as elder home care, for 
which social workers often must 
drive to their clients’ houses, and 
would probably violate collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements 
negotiated over the years to 
reimburse employees for wear 
and tear on their cars. Hynes, 
who. distinguished himself in 
proposing poorly conceived 
amendments, was forced to 
retreat to a basically meaningless 
proposal: his-measure, which 
simply asked the administration 
to develop procedures for the use 
of private cars, was adopted on 
one of those famous voice votes. 

Earlier that day, Hynes had 
offered an amendment saying 
that the 5000 state-employee 
layoffs called for in the Ways and 
Means plan would have to result 
in a $165 million decrease in 
salaries, an effort to guarantee 
that higher-paid managers would 
be let go along with lower- 
income service workers, Not to 
be outdone, Representative Rob- 
ert Marsh raised the ante by 
proposing a further amendment 
that the state trim its payroll by 
$165 million every year. Rep- 
resentative Daniel Bosley pointed 
out that such a measure would 
certainly save money, because it 
wouldn’t be long before there 
were no state employees left. 
Marsh’s one-upsmanship was 
thrown out on a voice vote after 
everyone realized how ridiculous 
it was. 

Also that day, Representative 
Marie-Louise Kehoe proposed to 
cut the salaries of the Governor's 
Council — a somewhat obscure 
and inconsequential body that 
signs off on judicial appoint- 

See HOUSE, page 16 
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An Evening With The 
BRANFORD MARSALIS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, NOVEMBER 24, 1989 


featuring 
Watts * Kenny Kirkland © Bob Hurst 


DECEMBER 3, 7:00PM — 


at the Berklee Performance Center 


All seats reserved. Tickets available at 
Berklee Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations 


Presented by Great Northeast, Production 


“Ain’t That a Bitch!” 


With these words, the voice of Thelonious Monk opens the audio version 
of the remarkable documentary film “Straight No Chaser.” Powerful 
Monk performances, many never before released, highlight this 
recording of music from the movie that explores the life of one of the 
most influential and original pianists in jazz history. 

Produced by Orrin Keepnews, the producer of many of Monk’s original 
sessions, the album features rare tracks including Monk’s legendary 
quartet with John Coltrane, his 1967 European tour with an octet 
featuring Phil Woods and much more. 


THELONIOUS MONK. “STRAIGHT NO CHASER 
MUSIC FROM THE MOTION PICTURE. 


On Columbia Cassettes, Compact Discs And Records. 
ON Also available on Columbia Jazz Masterpieces: 
“Standards” “Monk Underground,” “Monk’s Dream,” “The Composer” 


Warner Bros. Presents Thelonious Monk “Straight, No Chaser” 
Directed by Charlotte Zwerin Produced by Charlotte Zwerin and 
Bruce Ricker Executive Producer Clint Eastwood 


6.99 


LP/CASS 
Sale ends 1 


House 


Continued -from. page 14 


ments and state contracts — from $10,000 
to $4000 per year, effective immediately. 
Since counselors have already been paid 
$5200 this fiscal year, the measure would 
have forced them to return $1200 and 
work until July for no pay. Kehoe's 
colleagues turned: thumbs down on that 
scatterbrained idea, 37-101. 
* 

To its credit, the House did a back. 
most of the more outlandish proposals, 
but the majority of veteran State House ~ 


“observers say that with this latest.round 


of budget deliberations, the lower cham- 
ber reached a nadir for relevance. At one 
point. during the droning debate over 
illegal-alien - benefits, one long-time 
Beacon Hill reporter said, half-sorry and 
half-frightened>"“They just don’t get it. 


They ass don’t realize there’s a prob-. 


lem.”’ 

The ‘House's - poor performance. over 
the past “two weeks is due to many 
factors. Throughout the budget debates, © 
representatives were confused about 
who was in charge and what direction~- 
they should follow. And many represen- 
tatives showed little evidence that they 
recognize the magnitude ofthe 
facing 
spending hours debating cuts of $7500,” 


_said one. “The enormity of the situation 


hasn't sunk in.’’) 

Dukakis also remains a. monumental 
psychological roadblock for many repre- 
sentatives, who at times seem unable to 
stop taking gratuitous shets at the head 
of state and focus on. the problems at 
hand, Marty amendments, including Pa- 
rente’s ‘judicial-restraint matter, were 
aimed solely at slapping Dukakis and 
Piet his influence. “It [this budget 

rocess} is kind of like picking at a scab, 
scab is Dukakis,” one observer. 
noted recently. “If the..Duke were to 
resign, we could have a tax package by 
Monday.” 

But perhaps most important, represen- 
tatives are operating on sheer survival 
instinct. Without clear leadership, many 
are stuck between the anti-tax sentiment 
of the public andthe cruel reality that 
more taxes are*needed if serious and 
painful cuts are to be avoided. Incum-° 
bents are at greater risk at the polls next 
year than during any election in recent 
memory, and it shows, And in their fear 
and panic, legislators blew a real op- 
portunity to rebuild confidence in the 
legislature. As House Taxation Commit- 
tee Chairman Jack Flood observed dur- 
ing last week's debate, “If some of these 
people had been on the Titanic, a lot 
more women and children would have 
drowned.” 


Cholces 


Continued from page 9 
centerpiece of the overall tax package 
and, in order to realize substantial 
revenue from it within this fiscal year, 
making it retroactive to January 1, 1989. 
A capital-gains-tax hike is undoubted- 
ly the quickest, meatiest revenue hit 
available, and was a key part of 
Dukakis’s much-reviled tax plan last 
winter. But it’s a measure of the isolation 
of political leadership from reality that 
such a tax would top the current agenda. 
For one thing, opposition to capital gains 
is not just a Republican posture — 
moderate-to-conservative Democrats 
such as Voke and Manley vehemently 
oppose it as counter-productive. And 
Manley fears a retroactive doubling of 
the levy will galvanize anti-government 
sentiment among the scores of busi- 
nesses and individuals who will sudden- 
ly find their 1989 financial planning 
rendered worthless. 


Furthermore, the soak-the-rich 


rhetoric favored capital-gains-tax 
ts such as erty and the Tax ~ 
Equity Alliance for Massachusetts 


(TEAM) has, polls show, failed to elicit 
much positive response from an elec- 
torate that’s ‘profited so nicely from the — 
state's “economic-<boom years. The 
‘American dream’ of homeownership is, 
when taken to it’s logical conclusion, 


~~really a dream of one-day taking a nice, 


fot-ca ital gain. TEAM favors an exemp- 
sn oak homeowners, and Dukakis has 


P proposed “breaks. for Massachusetts- 


but:somehow these dis- 


aren't carrying much weight. 
~And 


don't need- much. 
lobbying from back in the district to balk 


“the . commonwealth (‘We're 


tax. They like TEAM’s 

werful trade-union benefactors 
(who've often played hardball with them 
while slurping up much of the new 


- spending in recent years) about as much 


as they like Dukakis. 
* * * 

For connoisseurs of history's repetitive 
cycles, the current fiscal crisis, with its 
evocations of the neat-default of 1975, 
provide plenty of ironic comparisons. 

Back then, House Speaker Thomas 


“McGee and Senate President Kevin 


Harrington. used bare-knuckle tactics 


that Would be unthinkable today to get a . 


tax bill through. (At one point, when the. 
bill failed to get initial Senate approval 


“on: a roll-call vote, Harrington simply 
‘rammed it-home with a lightning-quick 


voice vote.) Now, tax advocates who 
hailed-the rules-reform movement that 


_ swept Keverian-to power in 1985 exhort — 


him to fire committee chairmen who 
stray from the leadership tine. : 
Back then, First National Bank Chair- 


‘man Richard Hill had to walk up to the 


State House and-confront Dukakis with 


_cold “ec6nomic reality before the gov- 
-ernot -would. budge from his no-new- 


taxes Campaign promise. This time, 
although Dukakis was out front with an 
early call for new revenue, he still hasn’t 
absorbed the political imperative of the 


moment; even as.some legislative-budget 


officials are growing increasingly wor- 


tied about a possible default on state 
_ bonds, Dukakis maintained in a recent 


Phoenix interview that~an acceptable 


frame for new taxes ‘would be “by. 
-next spring or summer.” 


But some important things 


Anderson’s advocacy groups didn’t exist 
in 1975, and their emergence — along 
with countless other special-interest lob- 


“bies and political-action committees — 


reflects both the complexity of the 
system and the far higher stakes. The 
budget approved by the legislature in 
1975 was just over $3 billion; Voke’s 
“bare bones” budget of last March was 


more than four times that amount. And~ 


while Medicaid costs and pension lia- 
bility were relatively new budget items 
14 years ago, today they have become 
mammoth, growth-eating entitlements 


that, when lumped with state- 


health insurancefdebt setvice, and aid 
public transportation, make up 40 per- 
cent of all state spending. 

Those five line items are expected to 
grow by more than 20 percent next fiscal_ 


year, eating up all predicted revenue 


growth and probably a good chunk of 
whatever is brought in by new taxes. 
Senator McGovern and others -have 
begun beating the drums about this, and 
the House last week approved several 
initial cost-cutting Medicaid-reform 
measures. “I don’t ti).k we have any 
choice,” says State oresentative John 
McDonough (D-Bos:n), a liberal con- 
sidered an expert on the state’s health- 
care process. “We have an illogical 
system. The system drives us, we don’t 
drive the system.” 

The need to re-evaluate and reform 
how the state handles these basic func- 
tions. is ‘‘not really a partisan issue,” 
according to House Assistant Minority 
Leader Peter Forman (R-Plymouth). “No 
one really wants to see these services 
ended.” 

But Forman himself concedes these are 
partisan times. Growth 
monster line items group insurance 
and pension costs — is “a direct function 
of how many employees, we have,” he 
notes. And that observation feeds direct- 
ly into some of the most contentious 
issues of the moment, such as the 
usefulness of much of the state work 
force, the degree of control management 
should have over its workers and their 
assignments, and the very extent to 
which many of the obligations assumed 
by government ought to be its business. 

Few in state government wanted to 
make these kinds of choices or expected 


_ they'd have to. But like it or not, decision 


time is here. And it has many of the 
characteristics of a 17-year-old’s moment 
of college choice. 

There’s pressure from obstinate 
parents, most notably Dukakis, who has 
refused to deliver on his promise to lay 
off. 5000 state employees, leaving the 
legislature with little evidence to assuage 


angry taxpayers. There’s-the question- 
able competence of key decision-makers . 
like Flaherty and Keverian, whose over- 


reliance on, respectively, personal loyalty 
and simplistic ‘ideology seems almost: 
adolescent at times. There are the un-\ 
-mistakable. signs of -.cold--feet 

See CHOICES, page 20 


have 
‘changed over time. Weinstein’s 


two of the five’ 
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+ Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
Above Ausnorum T Stop on the Greeniine 


Sat., Nov. 25 
World Beat Funk 
MOZAMBA 
with Bob Moses & Stan Strickland 
Bar Non Ascord Artist 
THE ORDINAIRES 


with special guest 
Note: Early Showtime 9 p.m. 


17 Holland St, Davis 
Directly on 


ONEY 


IN THE Hock 


The Strand Theatre 


543 Columbia Road, Dorchester 
Saturday 
December 9 at 8pm 


tickets $18, $15 available at all Ticket Master Outlets 

including Tower Records, Newbury Comics (Harvard 
Sq) alse at Arborwav Video (JP). Wood and Strings 
(Arlington. in person or by phone 617/641-2131) 


Charge by Phone 617/931-2000 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
STRAND AT 617/282-8000 


6861 ‘SNO NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Brandeis University 
Department of Theater Arts 
presents 


Richard III 


by William Shakespeare 
directed by Daniel Gidron 


One of Shakespeare’s most 
exciting and dramatic plays — a 
racing melodrama, a stunning 
tragedy and a feast of poetry. 

NOVEMBER 28th 
through 

DECEMBER 10th 
Spingold Theater, Waltham 
(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) | 
FREE PARKING 


Call 736-3400 


SHARP FOCUS: 20% Off Photography 


Entire Stock of Unframed Exhibit Posters on Sale 


VENDOME Paddington Station, 1937 23 31/2 


New England's largest fine art poster 
collection is now on sale including our. 
complete selection of images by vintage 

and contemporary photographers: . 
Adams, Boubat, Brassai, Claxton, DeZitte 
Doisneau; Erwitt, Feininger, Izis, Horst, 
Meyerowitz, Orkin, Porter, Ritts, Ronis, 
Steigman, Talbot, Vend6me, Zungoli and more. 


Pasta $9. 925 $7.96-$20.00 


ORKIN White Stoops, 1952 23 Y/2 x 31 '/ 


‘Featured Posters: Reg. $20 SALE $16 
“<> Framing Available. 
Thaw! ends December 2. 


‘ 
15 LANSDOWNE STREET, BOSTON / ADVANCE 
| / 
‘ 
3 
BRASSAI Place de la Concorde, 1931 35 °/s x 25 ‘/2 
. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
: EXCEPT 11/22 : 
, BUMDAY HOV. 19 


It may not be the Polar Express, but it’s the next 
best thing! From now until Christmas, the T will 
be offering Commuter Rail service on Saturdays and 


Sundays to North Station 
Take the kids on the train to the tree-Li 


Station and Back 


ting cere- 


monies at Harvard Square, Center and the 
Boston Common—and while you're there, find out 


how great a combination the T 


th stores like 


Harvard Square Christmas Tree ree Lighting 

, November 24th, 5:00 pm 

Call 617/491-3434 for more details. 
HARVARD 


° - 
¢ 
a> 
= Fx PARK ST. 
| Boston Common Christmas Tree Lighting 
Sunday, December 10th, 2:00 pm 
Call Programming at 617/725-4505 
= for more details. 
Prudential Center Christmas Tree Lighting 
Saturday, December 2nd, 5:30 pm 
Call 617/236 2485 for more details. PRUDENT 
WI NEEDHAM 


Jordan's, the Coop, and the many specialty shops in 
the Back Bay. 

The T makes it easy, fun and inexpensive for you 

shop and get in the Holiday spirit! 

For more information on the T’s Holiday Shopper 
Express, call 722-3200 or toll-free 1-800-392-6100. 


The Boston’s Holiday Shopper 
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FLORIDA A&M and HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY'S ALUMNI 


at 
Gallery 
965 Mass. Ave, Boston 


5-9 PM 
Dec 1 


Donation $5 


Of the 56 largest cities in America, 
Boston has the second- highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let’s not become number one. 


Walk smart. 


Police PEARLS. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner Rayrrond Flynn, Mayor) Michael. Dukakes, Governor 


HOT-STUFF 


and answer 3 killer trivia questions about the 
life and career of rock legend 
Jerry Lee Lewis 


You can win a cassette ro! of the movie 
soundtrack, a cassette single of the title track 


book by Myra Lewis (on which the movie was 
based), or your very own video copy of 


GREAT BALLS OF FIRE 
courtesy of Orion Home Video 


b/w “Breathless,” movie posters, a copy cf the 


Jerry 
44 when he married his 13 year old cousin Myra. 
4 Now, Myra Lewis tells her side of the story... 


Lee Lewis scandalized the world of music 


DIAL 1-900-HOT-STUFF 
to hear Myra talk about her life with The 


Killer... messages change daily! 


you 
phone to the trivia game... 
ion the first minute, 
75¢ each additional minuie. 


Choices 


Continued from page 16 
legislative back-benchers who 
can’t seem to find the courage to 
cut or tax. And there’s a deadline 
for confronting reality, in the 
form of a general election and a 
Republican ticket that may well 
prefer both new bath water and a 
new baby. 

Years from now, like the suc- 
cessful executive who looks back 
with relief on the key moment 
when he chose a school based on 
academic excellence rather than 
keg-per-dorm ratio, the Massa- 


chusetts residents who need gov-__. 


ernment the most may look back 
on this moment as the time when 
political leaders discarded out- 
dated rhetoric and fear of special 
interests and reordered their 


‘priorities and practices to ensure 


the continuation of the 


progressive experiment. Or they 


may not. 


Perhaps they'd all rather just: 


stay in high school forever. O 


| Quote 


Continued from page 3 

Globe, maybe the Sox beat, 
maybe not. Sound confusing? 
Well, no one can blame Skwar for 
having trouble fillirig out his line- 
up card these days — the Globe is 
losing more valuable free agents 
(remember, Leigh Montville took 
off a few months ago for Sports 
Illustrated) than the Sox. At any 
rate, when the dust settles, the 
paper will have two baseball 
guys, either Fainaru and Cafardo 
or Cafardo and someone else. 

Is it too late to bring Peter 
Gammons back? 

* 

You have to admire the hones- 
ty, if not the product. In a 
conversation with the Phoenix 
this week, Bill Kelly, the pub- 
lisher of a new venture called 
Boston Sports News (of course, 
Doug Flutie was on the cover of 
the inaugural 20-page November 
issue) was candid about his 
fledgling operation. When asked 
about his method of distribution, 
Kelly, who says he comes from a 
computer-software background 
and ‘‘just wanted out,” 
responded simply, “My dad's 
truck.” He’s used the ancestral 
vehicle to deliver free copies of 
the magazine to the eating, drink- 
ing, and lodging establishments 
in the Back Bay. (There are three 
test-marketing sites in the city 
where it is being sold for 50 
cents.) 

Kelly, who asserts that he’s 
tired of “all the shit that people 
are publishing about athletes and 
owners” (there’ll be no muckrak- 
ing here), admitted that he 
“wasn't happy with the first 
issue” and thought that the edi- 
torial — which declared that 
Flutie is the most under-ap- 
preciated human being this side 
of Rodney Dangerfield — “was a 
little sophomoric” Amen. Boston 
Sports News’ credibility would 
also be boosted by the little 
things: like spelling Roger 
Clemens’s name with one m 
instead of two on the publica- 
tion’s Athlete of the Decade 
ballot. 

But Kelly is undaunted. “We. 
cannot be budged,” he says of the 
magazine's place in the city’s 
crowded sports market. “We're 
here now.” 

* * 

The Globe had a lot of folks 
talking this week with its series 
on the state’s cynicism-laden po- 
litical culture — and particularly 
its focus on the three “governors 
of the airwaves” — talkmaster 
Jerry Williams, columnist ‘and hit 
man Howie Carr, and Citizens for 
Limited Taxation executive direc- 
tor Barbara. Anderson. The series 
was uneven, but Scot Lehigh’s 
Monday piece whacking the 


See QUOTE, page 26 ' 
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Thanksgiving 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday * 


Sale 


November 24.26 SER 


George Harrison 
Best of Dark Horse Storyteller 
$85.97 ed * $27.96 tp/ip_ 


$10.99 cd * $6.39 tp * $6.99 Ip 


To Bolin Olivia Ne#ton Join 
The Ultimate Warm and Tender 
$21.98 cd $12.78 tp $13.98 Ip $10.99 cd $6.99 tp/lp 


20% off all regularly priced pre-recorded Tapes 


TAYLOR DAYNE 
CAN'T FIGHT FATE 


@ WITH EVERY BEAT OF MY HEART = 
@ BE YOUR SHELTER 
@ LOVE WILL LEAD YOU BACK = 
Taylor Dayne Bullet Lavolta 
Can't Fight Fate The Gift 
$10.99 cd $6.99 tp/Ip 99.99 cd $6.39 tp $6.99 Ip 
GRAHAM PARKER MICHAEL PENN 
=a Human March 


features: 
Me Gok The World 


Graham Parker Michael Penn 
Human Soul March 
89.99 cd $6.99 tp/Ip 89.99 cd $6.39 tp $6.99 Ip 


$6.99tp 


LSGENDS 


stad, Nancy Rumbel Erie Tangstad, Naney Rumbel 
Woodlands 


[-* FLESH FOR LULU 
Plastic Fantastic 


Flesh for Lulu 
Plastic Fantastic 
$10.99 cd * $6.39 tp * $6.99 Ip 


Christofori‘s Dream Nightfall Joe 
One 0 East of Eden 
David Lanz, Rumbel & Eric d will at 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL. COOP ATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP. 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR "Tit 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL M-F 9:15-5:30 
THURS ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 
APTER AND ALL DAY SAT. 1-800-792-5170 


Eric Tin 11 
$9.99 cd $6.99 tp/Ip 
5 atcones ty 
¢ 


THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... 


You can actually meet 
within hours their seeing the paper. 
The service basically, including the 
telephone number, is FREE. And it's 
easy to use. I think it's probably one of 
the great deals of the century! 


a) 


expectation was that perhaps there 

would two three really nice men 

who responded, and and behold 

wonderful, wonderful 


: One sort of looks forward to that time 
in the day when you get home and call 
the Phoenix and listen your little 
messages. It's like all these people 
came to see you 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... SEE 
THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR = 


CALL 267-1234. 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS A 
WONDERFUL NEW DIMEN- 
SION TO PLACING A PER- 
SONAL AD. IT’S AS EASY, 


_ CONVENIENT AND PRIVATE AS 


YOUR OWN ANSWERING 
MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU’LL GET RESPONSES 


IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON’S VOICE AND LIS- 
TEN TO THE RESPONSE 


BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER BOR- 
ING NIGHT ALONE? MEETING 
SOMEONE IS AS EASY AS. 
FILLING OUT THE COUPON IN 
THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 
CALLING 267-1234, AND 
YOUR FIRST 10 WORDS. ARE 
FREE, WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE PERSONAL 
CALL™ SERVICE. 
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BERLIN BAND 
AL HALLIDAY 


SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 
50 WBCN — 


and guests HEARTS ON FIRE 
POWERGLIDE 
UGLY 


BONHAM 


& 
Saturday. December 2 


THINK TREE 


and special guests. 


1 Heart Association 
bute To ROY ORBISON 


IN DREAMS 


INNER CIRCLE! 


JON BUTCHER 


with special guests 


Office * For inde: 45 


Place 


ONE NECCOPLACE BOSTON (617126-7744 


Friday, November 24 


YOUNG NEAL 


& THE VIPERS 
and guests THE LOITERERS 


$650 7:30pm 


Satu da , Nove 


ic 


A-daytime drop-in center where all people 
affected by the AIDS virus can come for social 
and emotional support. 


140 Clarendon Street 
(across from the Hard Rock Cafe) 
9 am. to 5 p.m. 

Monday through Friday. 

Or call us at (617) 236-1012 


MOTOR CITY 
KINGS 
and guests WENDY JOHN 
& THE JAM BAND 
$5.00/6.00 7:30pm 
Wednesday, November 29 


| DHARMA BUMS 


guests 
WILDEST DREAMS 
BLUE HEAVEN 


$3.50 pm 
Friday, December1 
|NINE BELOW ZEROE 


RECORD RELEASE PARTY! 


‘and guests LOYAL FOUR 
3 MERRY WIDOWS 


$3.50 7:30 pn 


THE EVIDENCER 


RAPHIC SERVICES. 


you ooking fora elle fo pode your pied 
material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads,-resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 
all, your business és our business. 

Please call us soon. We welcome 


GAVE. 


resources at your service, 
PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave Boston 617-536-5390 X234 


Thursday, December? [ft 
“THE NECCO 4 
FACTORY” 
featuring Host DJs 
PETER CONNOLLY 
PAUL CHEEVERS : 
$3.00 8:00 pm 


Friday, December 8 
BLACK RIVER 
SNAKES 


and special guests 
THE SNAKE STRETCHERS 


$3.50/4.50 7:30 pm 
Saturday, December 9 


BOO RADLEY 
and special guests 
BORDER PATROL 


$3.50/4.50 7:30 pm 


Tuesday, December 
CHASE & CURRIER 
BO & JAN HENDERSON 
FRANK& JIM 
JAMIE SCHALER 
| $2.50 7:30 pm 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON! 
LIVE ACOUSTIC MUSIC fF 
vy ROBI & JOHN 


LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
y 3:00 ¢ 5:30 pm FREE 


Adjac®itt to The Channel + Plenty of available 

parking + Tickets available at Strawberries 

Records & Tapes.* Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 
+ Concertchatge 497-1118 + Out of Townand The | 


Channe! Box Office-* For further into: 426-7744 | 


Attention 
Bass players 


The combination of a Trace Elliot amp and a Music Man 5 
string bass will rattle windows for miles around. Right now 

_ we have a wide selection of Trace Elliot amplifiers from 
small (but serious) combos to 500 watt stereo bi-amped — 
heads. If you're a serious bassist craving a serious sound, 
check out a Trace Eliot at LaSalle. 


And while you're doing that, play a Music Man 5 string 
bass. The active electronics and 3 band equalizers sound 
great and putting it through a Trace Elliot amp is killer. 
Serious players owe it to themselves to try it out and hear 
some of the best bass sounds in the world. 


1090 Boylston St. 1025 Main St. 
Boston, MA 02215 _—_E. Hartford, CT 06108 


Professional Audio & Musical instruments (617) 536-0066 (203) 291-8479 
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FARRENHEIT. 

= 

Friday. December 1 

_ THE CAT 

SCRUFFY THE CAT | 

FAT CITY FARRENHE!IT § 

| 

“MICHAEL'S MESSINA * | 

"Saturday, December 9. | 
‘ / / 
THE BALDINOS - 40 THIEVES | My 

PR M | TI V ES. 
wth que: es tag! 
special Quests — Hi 
-NECCO PLACE is available for 
3888 
_* Concerteharg 
he Channel Box 
1-1050 


RHYTHM 


? TRY 1S TONIGHT 


EVERY COMPACT DISC & 
CASSETTE ON SALE NOW! 


titles in pop, rock, jazz, classical, New Age, show tunes, more. All 
the hottest titles you want at the best holiday prices around! 


Our reg. 4.99 
Our reg. 5.99 


Our reg. 7.99 


Our reg. 8.99 
Our reg. 9.99 


Sale prices in ettect 
November 26 through December 2. 


.. 4.98 
... 
6.98 


SAVE 15% ON ALL OTHER PRICES! 


_ EURYTHMICS 
WE TOO ARE ONE 


= DON'T ASK ME WHY @ 
mw WE TWO ARE ONE @ 
ANGEL 


10.98 
11.98. 
11.98 


Our reg. 10.99 
Our reg. 11.99 
Our reg. 13.99 
Our reg. 14.99 
Our reg. 15.99 


11%*-CD/6% CASS 


China ¢ Whispering Bells 
Salvador Hand To Mouth 


featuning 


EEZE, 


ag 


SHE DOESNT HAVE TO 
and LOVE CIRCLES 


FOOLISH HEART 

JUSTALITTLE LIGHT 

PICASSO MOON 
A 


CASS 


119%* CD/6* CASS 


~ 


11% 


SAVE ON EVERY CLASSICAL CD & CASSETTE 


MELODIYVA 


MOZART 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
QUINTET FOR PIANO 
& STRING QUARTET 


vp 


SYMPHONY ATER 
Hy OUNER CH 


_10°* CD/67* CASS 9% CD CD/3%* CASS 
SCHUBERT SCHUMANN 
Barbra Album) (ON THE ROCK EVGEN SVETLANON CONDUCTOR CRISTINA ORTIZ 
4 Christmas Ghris 
ine 


CD 


We wish You 


Christmas 


SYMPHONY 
CALBERERAPLAN 


_ 8% CD/3% CASS 
MAHLER ALICIA DE LARROCHA 
SYMPHONY No. 2 
“RESURRECTION” 


8°* CD/3% CASS 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 


10°* CD/6”* CASS 


1 
ALL 
9% CD/6"* CD/6* CASS 2 
THE BEATLES q 
Abbey Road BILLY | 
HOLIDAY MU | 
SAVE ON EVERY STOCK! STOCK! THOUSANDS OF TITLES! _| 
MURRAY Renny 
9% CDI3% CASS 9 
THE SONG 
9 = Rage Ninsior’ | 
ae | | om 
98 CASS 9 2 
38 CASS 
. 71% CD/6 


GLORIA ESTEFAN 


ANCLUDES 3 #1 HITS: 
GIRL YOU KNOW IT’S TRUE 

’ BABY DON'T FORGET MY NUMBER 
GIRL I'M GONNA MISS YOU 


AND 
BLAME IT ON THE RAIN 
SRISTA 


INCLUDES 
Another Day in Paradise 
Do You Remember? 
| Wish it Would Rain et | 


_ 102 


TEARS FOR FEARS 


THE SEEDS OF LOVE 
FEATURING “SOWING THE SEEDS OF LOVE 
“WOMAN IN CHAINS” AND 
“ADVICE FOR THE YOUNG AT HEART” 


10 


MICHAEL PENN | 


10% CD/6”* CAS 


| 


po 


f 


11° CD/6" CASS 


CD/6%* CASS 


19% CD/11%* CASS 


KENNY G 
LIVE 


KENNY G ATHIS BEST: LIVE, 
PLUS 2 NEW STUDIO SONGS! 


18° CD/10* CASS 


RICHARD MARX 
REPEAT OFFENDER 


10° CD/6*%* CASS 


MASTERS OF 
CLASSICAL MUSIC. 


| 


MOZART 


OBO 
COMLERTO FOR TWO 


25% OFF LASERLIGHT CLASSICAL CD’S! 


Dozens of great classical titles to choose from. Selected titles in full 

digital recording! Titles include holiday favorites plus Bach, Chopin, 
ubert, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Verdi, Strauss, Bizet, Mendelssohn, 

more! Our reg. 4.49 ea. 


for 999 


GRAHAM PARKER 


Squeezing Out Sparks 


DARYLHALL JOHN OATES 
HITS 


10 of their biggest plus the new hits 
SAY LT ISN'T SO and ADULT EDUCATION 


MID-PRICED CD. & CASSETTE SALE! 

Choose from hundreds of popular artists and thousands of titles like 
Guess Who, Glen Miller, Al Stewart, The Monkees, Joan Baez, Joe 
Jackson, Lou Reed, Alan Parsons, Elvis Presley, Tom Petty and more! 
Our reg. 10.99 CD; 5.99 CASS 


ON THE BLOCK 


Didn't | (Glow Your MandyStop it Gir 
Be My Girl Popsicie/ Angei 


NEW KIDS @| 


CD’S UNDER $10, CASSETTES UNDER $5! 


’ Music at savings for everyone on your gift list. Rock, soul, jazz, easy 
listening from names like Sade, Tina Turner, Heart, James Taylor, 
Carly Simon, Led Zeppelin, Elvis Costello, Bob Dylan and more! 
Our reg. 11.99 CD; 5.99 CD 


MA 
49-2000 
BB best Street 
Sun, Noon Pat 


10 AM ter PA 


Sat, AM to 10 PM 


NH 
460011 668-6000 
Mall ot NH 
Sun., AM PAt 


Mon fr. 10 AM to 10 PA 


‘Sat. AM to 10 PAS 


PLEASE NOTE EXTENDED HOLIDAY SHOPPING HOURS BELOW: 
DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
TPM ‘Sun., Noon to 6 PAY Sun., Noon to 6 PA Sun., = om Noon son 


Monn. WAM in WAM Ww 1PM Mon.-fn.. 1AM to 10 PM mon WPA Monn. WAA to Aton ter 
‘Sat. $30 AM to 10 PAA Nat 


Sat. AAT to 10 


NH SALEM, NH WARWICK, Rt eee» pM ALBANY, NY 
1.1000 (004) 894-6500 1401) 828-6600 3) 666-4550 (5 18) 459-1500 (914) 297.7400 
Pheasant | anw 205 5. Broadway Mill Plaza $08 Northway we Galllena 
Noon to 6 PAL 11 AM to & PM Sun., Noon to 6 PM PM Sun., 11 AM to PM Noon to 6 PAL 
WAM 10 AM to 10 PM 10 AM to 


Sat. 9:30. AAI fo 10 PAL $30 AM to 10 PM Sat., $30 AAV to 10 PM 


AM to 


te 


Sun... Noon te sun 
OPM = Mon.-Sat.. 10 AM to 10 PM Mon.-Sat.. 10 AM to 10 PAL WAM to Mon-Sat 10 AND 


inti 

‘ = 

FULL MOON FEVER 
Foreign Aftair inchudes: | WONT BACK DOWN, 
CUTS BOTH WAYS A FALLEN 
Oye Mi Canto (Hear My Voice) Brave New World /This & That 
41" CD/6" CASS 11° CD/6* CASS CD/6* CASS 

LAOS MAYER, IKE CONCERTO NO 3. NO 40 

THE 

al 

| 

Come Together /Back in The Seddie 

| 
\ 

423% 

Sale prices in effect 

. November 26 through December 2. 
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i 
PL 
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GUITAR HOLIDAY SPECTACULAR! | 


JOHNNY WINTER BO DIDDLEY 
Thursday, Dec. 28, 8PM 


25 Necco Street, BOSTON (451-1050). 
TICKETS Available at STRAWBERRIES, ON 
TELETRON (7. N (4924 CONCERTCHARGE (479-1118) 
OUT-OF- TOWN (492-1900) & The Channel Box Office 


playing ball with the boys, 


and casual sex. 
digas that 13.5 million unwanted 


and cats that must each year. 
‘ou can't stop acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 
_have them spa 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 
on the move 
for animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 


AV 


Lyris WWi 


Child Bo 
Committee Brattleboro Museu: 
Sculpture Park - ent A gle 
Art ms - Institute of Conte 
llery + Kings 
Weisner Student Mobi 
Foundation for the 

School of Design 


Wadsworth Athe 


sabella Stewart Gardner Gal 
ssach ot MIT List Visual Arts 
ine 


England 


rts. Boston NAMES 


colleagues 
Square.) 


Continued from page 20 

“governors” for 
hours of hacks, hokum, and 
hyperbole” manifested a little bit 
of the fighting spirit that should 
be a more frequent element of the 
Globe gestalt. 

(Before we go any further, let 
me make all relevant disclaimers 
here. Lehigh is a former Phoenix 
employee, a friend of mine, and 
somebody astute enough to 
quote me at some length in the 
Monday-story. Those are all the 
possible conflicts of interest I can 
think of.) 

Lthought each of the governors 
was accurately — 


- Williams as the enduring but 


“Sam enjoys walks in the park, | 


ideologically cynical radio 
huckster, Carr as the apolitical 
entertainer who uses insults the 
way Carson uses a monologue, 
and Anderson as the true believer 
of the trio. But more important, 
the piece allowed the Globe to 
strike back at its tormentors — 
the governors all use the paper as 
an elite, effete symbol of dis- 
credited Dukakisian values, of 
squishy spend-and-spend 
politics, and of insular ivory- 


"tower values, Lehigh’s piece — in 
“hot so many words — told the 


three of them fo cram it. (Carr of 
course responded in his Wednes- 


‘day column by once again assail- 


ing the “bow-tied bum-kissers” 


who he believes populate the 


Globe.) Although: the paper's 
salvo may offend some who 
think it should be above the fray, 
I get far more;infuriated by the 
Globe when it‘lives to the 


governors’ stereotypes by acting 


too high and: mighty to: 


itself in combat. {It was a big step 
in the right direction, for exam- 
ple, when Heraldite turned 
Globie-Frank, Phillips started us- 
ing the “Short Circuits” column 
to refer derisively to his former 
folks Wingo 


At aity rate; the were 
back on WRKO radio last Tues- 


' day afternoon with an: Abbott- 


and-Costello-style script. — per- 

formed by Williams and Carr — 

in response to the Globe efforts. 
“They're accusing us of reduc- 


_ ing the dignity of public service 


as if we were the culprits,” 
declared Williams, in a slightly 
wounded tone. “Did you, did you 
raise taxes last year, Howie?” 

“I don’t believe I did, no. Did 
you raise fees?” 

“No; Was it your insurance 


‘commissioner who left and the 


next \day went to one of the 


largest insurance companies in 


the 

“No. you knowingly claim 
that you ‘balanced your 10th 
budget .in a tow?” 

Anyway, yéu get the idea. And 
on a personal nete here, I'd like to 
thank Carr for pre-empting an 
attack on- this ‘columnist by 


declaring he thought I was 


okay guy just as Williams ap- 


“peared to be getting ready to 


dismember me for my quote in 
Lehigh’s piece — I had suggested 


that the governors weren't 


particularly influential in shaping 


public opinion. Talk about a 
reprieve from the governor. 

ing of the hack-murder- 
ing Herald columnist, he’s back 
entertaining the Brattle Street- 
alert crowd with Thursday-night 
gigs on the Channel 2 newscast. 
If that seems like a weird ideo- 
logical fit, remember that Carr 
worked as a commentator on that 
station in 1985. 

“I think that Howie brings to 
the show a different perspective 
that all of us want to see 
represented,” says the station's 
managing editor for news, John 
VanScoyoc. It'll certainly be a 
change of pace from Chris Lydon 
interviewing Tony Lewis on the 
Intifada. And who knows? May- 
be after pulling in a few pay- 
checks from a public-television 
station, Howie will come to ap- 
preciate the value of the public 
sector. 


Dual Cassetie Re CHANNEL 
Radio Dual Cassette Recorder L 
* Soft-Eject * Auto-Stop and Pause d 
FF/REW One-Touch and Follow-Up Recording J... * 5 Gand Graphic Equalizer + 2-Way 4- 
Speaker * High-Speed and 
69.99 Synchro- 
Sale 49.99 
~ 
Cassette Player with Lightweight | 
Stereo Headphones . 109.99 if 
* Compact Design ag. 29.99 
i 
/ Sale 19.99 
| Lightweight Stereo RQ-A70— | 
headphones | AM/FM Personal Stereo - 
| iy 
| 
: 
150 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 350-0499 | 4 
cts All major credit cards acceptec | Ee 
j 
: 
Through exhibitions, information-sharing and sr events, VISUAL AIDS seeks to increase 
av | Art IC Berksh Museur Boston Center fc the Art Jills Gallery « Bc n 
b ‘ilm and Video Foundation + The Boston Phoenix + Brattleboro AIDS Awareness 
\rt Center - Cam ae rth WN um of Art - DeCordova Museum and 
ry Center- Harvard University 
n Gallery + | r+ MIT Museum + MIT 
Monserra -roject New England 
Ways + Rhode Island 
iS of F Arts + Smith ‘ollege 
Hiniv y Gallery UMass Amherst Univer ty 
Wellesley Conege museum. = Women s Caucus for Art + Wor 
< 


DEALS COME THOSE WHO WAIT. 


“Us Long As You Don't Wait Too Long!) _ 


Whwripoo! and dealers support 


SAFE 


DREW CARE 


ask us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE. 


i 
i: 
| 
il 
| 
i Whirlpool Dryer 
Model LE7680XS Electric 
Whirlpool. Washer Whirlpool Dryer 4 
| Model LA7680XT “Whirlpool Model LG7681XS Gas 
* Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin. * Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentie ae 
Speeds * Gentile Wash System * Auto Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 
Cool-Down Care *8.Cycles * 4 Push: Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. * “Infinite” Temp. Selections * Knit 
Selections "infinite Water Level  Setting’® End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 
Selections * Extia Rinse Option . * Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Fabric Softener and Bleach * Wide-Opening Hamper Door 
Dispensers * MAGIC CLEAN «. DURAWHITE™ Interior 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter * Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR®«. Agitator 
il | 
No-tost Retrigerator { 
Model ET20AKXS ; 
19.9 cu. ft: Total Refrigerated 
ats Volume Provision for Optional 
<=> ICEMAGIC ™ Automatic ice Maker 
| Whirlpool Rag, * Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire Model DU8900XT 2 
= | Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with ¢ 146 Cycle/Options with 6 
convenient See-through Cover ~—| - Automatic Cycles * CLEAN TOU CH 
Adjustable Meat Pan Up-front Console QUIET WASH™ System 
Temperature Controls Durable POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
DURASHIELD™ Seamiess Liner. Hiclemp Washing Option 1-6 
Adjustable Rollers Power Saver Hour Delay Wash Option A 
—— Switch Covered Butter and In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery. 
Aine ; Utility Compartment * No- Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 
| | fingerprint Textured Steel Doors Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
| Rack Black/Aimond Door Panel 
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BOSTON-BERKLEE 

PERFORMANCE 
CENTER 

December 1-2 7:30 

MARBLEHEAD HIGH 

SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 

November 29 7:30 
WELLESLEY HIGH 


{SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
bi November 30 7:30 


Blood donations are needed every day to save lives. 
Contact your loca! hospital or community blood bank today to ensure 
that blood will be there tomorrow for those who need it. ; 

A message of the American Association of Blood Banks, 1117 North 
19th Street, Suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209. 

(703) 528-8200 


SKI SKI 
SKI 
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What goes up, 


If it's the 70-passenger tramway up Cannon Mountain, its prices come down | 
during midweek. Monday through Friday adults pay only $20 for a full day, children — 
under 12 just $17. Group rates also available on request. aa 

Save time and buy your lift tickets on the way to the at 
our convenient ticket machine at the Hooksett test area off |-93 \~ 
North, Just use your MasterCard, Visa, or AmericanExpress. 
Callthe Cannon snowphone for ski conditions. 1-800-552-1234. 
In New Hampshire, call 823-7771. : 
Directions: |-93 North to Franconia. Parkway Exit 2 for Tramway, Exit 3 for 


Ski For Less Midweek. 


Specials not valid December 26 thru January 1 and February 19 thru February 23. 


Options. Grear Nicer lire. 


6” of new snow since Monday. 15 trails 
by Thanksgiving Day with 22 trails, 8 
miles of skiing and 9 lifts for the; 
weekend. Skiing from the summit for 
all abilities. Ski School, nursery and 
other services in regular operation. 3} 
-\Day/2 Night Thanksgiving package for} 
$170 per person double. 
Ski Report: 002-464-2151 
Lodging 802-464-8501 
Brochures: 800-343-4300 Ext. 980 


_ MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY SHINE 


WITH 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX HOLIDAY ISSUE 


entertainment ,vacation pleasures, a holiday events sc 
SAVOR, our magazine devoted to food and drink , 
and a special section on New England Ski areas. 


BOSTON 


MorE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER 


This year's issue of THE SEASON will be devoted to seasonal holida 
interests and activities. Features include holiday pit giving, seasona f 
dule, a special edition of 


LOOK FOR THE SEASON ON YOUR NEWSSTAND DECEMBER 8 


Pp 
Veo" 
Americ TICK ASTER 
: 
j 
“4 
4 
4 
Alt 
Diverse Teats 50 Lopam G 
-Peabody slopes and skier services. 
5, 
| 


Hilton’s Pre-Christmas 


Come in early while supply and selection is best 


62 


Thinsulate 
Gortex Jacket 


Featured in N.E.'s most 
famous mail order 
catalogue. Detachable - 
insulated hood, 
handwarmmer pockets. Our 
best buy. 

$182.50 Value 


work boots|/by Ski Lion® 


8" insulated boot with 
Water repellent nylon ski 
high traction LUG SOE: bib with polyester fill for 
#10081 Of #7588) wyarmth.Has snow cuff 
Men's and womens. 


Diamond Brand 


_Guaranteed Waterproof] Ski Bibs 4 k 


Kombi Ski Gloves 


6861 ‘v2 HAGWAAON ‘3NO NOILO3SS XINSOHd NOLSOS 


“a 
Clip” Dome Mt. Parka 
Many hot styles 
perso $ lue 

red The classic wool lined ith Thinsulate® brand 
dom ~Hilton's| 60/40 shell parka. *, insulation. All sizes. 

- Price! For men and women 
tent with 
alluminum $08 Value = 
posts Hilton's $ price” ] + 


Woolrich Supplex® nylon 


june Savings on In Store Specials 
anoraks — Compare at $55.00 — Hilton’s price $29.95 


¢ 20% Off all Rayban® sunglasses while supply lasts. 
¢ Carabou Quasar® sleeping bags — Camplete sleeping system 20% off Hilton's Ow. price. 
¢ Famous Buck® knives 20% off til 12/1/89 — 50 models to choose from — 

¢ Waterproof work boots — Discontinued models — 60% off Hilton's already low price 
¢ Rabbit fur trooper hats with canvas shell Only $19.95 

¢ Complete cross country ski packages Starting at $99.95 


New Englands's Lowest Camping Prices. Guaranteed. 


Hilton’s now features 
Carhartt® work clothes 


TENT CITY 


272 Friend Street ¢ Just across from the Boston Garden and North Station MBTA « 227-9242 


Friday 9-9, Saturday 9-6, Sunday 12-6 
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r 


The choice is yours. Either cut out the photo of the panda: 
start ascrapbook. Orsendinthecouporn 


Save life on earth. 
For more information send to 
World Wildlife Fund, Department 
A, 1250 24th St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20037 


Name. 
Address. 


City. 
State. 
Zip. 


WWF 


CONCERTS | 


| 


BILLY JOELIE 


Worcester Centrum Dec. 12, 13 
Hartford Jan. 2&3 


NEW KIDS 


Worcester Centrum Dec 31& 

New Year's Eve 
New Haven Nov 22 & Dec 30 
Providence - Nov 29 « 2:30 pm 


AEROSMITH 


Dec 30, 31 & Jan 1 


Dec 28 & 29 


MOTLEY CRUE 
Worcester Centrum Dec 15 & 16 
Hartford Dec. 8 


BILLY 


Orpheum Theatre 


Worcester Centrum 


ARLO GUTHRIE 
(413)737-5152 BAD ENGLISH 


Palace Theatre, New Haven Dec 22 


KENNY ROGERS 


Boston Symphony Hall Nov. 26 


ACC /B BIG EAST 
CHALLENGE 


Basketball Pitt vs, 


(w/Kenny 


Header 


U, Conn. vs. Maryland | 
Patriots vs. 


Indianapolis Dec 3 
L.A. Rams Dec 24 


ALL JETS, GIANTS, 
& RAIDERS 


All CELTICS 


CHRISTMAS 
~ CONCERT! 
WITH FULL ORCHESTRAL 

ACCOMPANIMENT! 
Nov 30, Dec 1 & 2 
Thurs, Fri & Sat 8pm 
Opera House 
Tickets: $22.50 and $18.50 at the Opera 

House Box Office (Cash Only), all TICK- 

ETRON outlets, Out Of Town Tickets (Har- 


vard Square) or Call TELETRON 
1-800-382-8080. In Boston 720-3434. : 


Now get cash at any BayBank X-PRESS 24 
with.vour NYCE or CIRRUS card. 


BayBank: 
INCE, 


24. CIRRUS. 


Member FDIC 
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20% OFF ALL REGULARLY PRICED PRE-RECORDED TAPES 


89.99 CD 
$6.99 TP 


6861 ‘v2 ‘SNO NOILOAS *XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


$6.99 LP/TP A new classified section devoted to 
entertainment and party services 
$10.99 CD Be aca With the holiday season upon us, the demand for : 
entertainment and party services couldn’t be greater. 


AFTER HOURS is designed to meet those needs, 
and will feature advertisements for: 


CATERERS/FOOD 
DELIVERIES 

PARTY SPACE. 

PARTY SERVICES _ 

MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT 


$10.99 CD 
$6.99 LP/TP 


For advertising rates and information, contact 
Pam Parsons at 536-5390 extension 199 
or visit our Classifieds Sales Office at 


126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 


LOOK FOR AFTER HOURS IN THE 


_ ‘THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


FINALLY—TW©O PERFECT HOLIDAY GIFT IDEAS | 
FOR THE ULTIMATE SPORTS FAN ON YOUR LIST! 


The Official The Official 
- 1989-1990 1989-1990 

Get to. know your favorite players.on Take a look at where the Bruins have 
and off the parquet with this year's AF HOSTON & wet ‘ peen and where they're going, with 
edition of the Boston Ccltics 1989-'90 | . /this year's Boston Bruins 1989.'90 
Official Yearbook. The upcoming i . Official Yearbook. This full color 


season hold much promise for Celtics 
fans everywhere. With Larry Bird £ 
back and an excellent draft helping to 
bolster an already dominant starting 

lineup, this season will be filled with 


id publication is a handy guide 


at features biographies, statistics, 
and action photos of your favorite 
player, A full season schedule is also 
incl . This year's collectors’ 


: _ expectations for players and ~ edition will feature a look back at 
ans alike. io Boston's 1969-70 Stanley Cup 
In this glossy full-color collectors’ winning team. Several Bruins players 


edition yearbook, you'll find ‘ 
biographies, career statistics,and 
photos of all the Celtics. In addition, 
u'll get first hand introductions to 

ed Auerbach and Jan Volk and go 
into the huddle with second-year 
head coach Jimmy Rodgers and his 
coaching staff. 

This year's edition of the Celtics and 
the Official Yearbook is destined for 


‘recollections of that championship 

J season, along with a recap and 
photos. 

This is an issue not to be missed, a 
souvenir to be treasured by Bruins' 
fans for years to come. What better 
gift could you buy for that die-hard 

ruins fan on your list this holiday 
season? Just use this handy order 


Se use the handy order form to reserve your . Skate with 
orm below to reserve a copy—for the Bruins through the 1989-90 
you or for that ultimate Celtics fan on season and order today. 


your list! 


BOSTON CELTICS YEARBOOK BOSTON BRUINS YE 
_ Order by November 30, 1969 to ensure timely holiday delivery. ‘Order by November 30, 1989 to ensure timely holiday delivery. : 41 


+ 
Shawn Colvin The Psychodelic + 
a Terrence Trent D'Arby When Harry Met Sally 
| 
A 
. 
= ; 
PAEASESEND i MUASESIND ME___1989-90 | 
| BOSTON CELTICS YEARBOOK(S) AT $6.00 EACH BOSTON BRUINS YEARBOOK(S) AT $6.00 EACH 
CHARGE MY ORDER: CHARGE MY ORDER: MC 
$1.50 FOR POSTAGE AND HANDUNG PLEASE INGLUDE 5150 FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
j 
> ; 
; 


Vermont’s 


: We've got the white stuff—any way you want it: 
17 miles of trails for everyone —from very be- 
ginner to the very best. For reservations or 

a color brochure and lodging guide, call 
1-800-225-7426 or write: Pico Ski Resort, 
Sherburne Pass, Rutland, VT 05701 


Express package—$323 (p.p.dbl.occ.)—5 nights slopeside — 
2 condominium, 51 days skiing and health club membership 
: Children stay free. Mid-week, non-holiday 1-800-225-7426 


FEET NEW SNOW THIS WEEK 


° The best Thanksgiving weekend 
skiing in years! 


¥ | 
; 
i 
~ 
; 
| 4 


| CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


PROFESSIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
catablished ca 


sales 
Celient income 


If you're 


ext 
9am-9pm 
ACCOUNTANTS- 


YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX HOLIDAY ISSUE 


This year's issue of THE SEASON 
will be devoted to seasonal holiday 
interests and activities. 
Features include holiday gift giving, 
seasonal entertainment, 
vacation pleasures, 

a holiday events schedule, 
a special edition of SAVOR, 
our magazine devoted to 
food and drink, 
and a special section on 


New England Ski areas. 


LOOK FOR THE SEASON 
ON YOUR NEWSSTAND DECEMBER 8 


MoE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER 


Work! Excelient Messenger needed Smaii, social-policy research ENTHUSIASTI 
ai by smaii criminal defense firm seeks assistant to a MARKETING SALESPERSON 
Cal! for information. law office. Cali 742-6020 President and senior re- RIGHTS 
504-649-0670 Ext. 9119 casual : 

Call Denise Kulawik Direct Mail Business! | 
perty_ ed campaign BOTEC Analysis, 491-1277. Retain.70%! No Effort! 
MEDIEV and casual images sive Territ 
Energetic ETE! 
setting appts w/ cice, For info: (714) 476-5561 
tented. Exc Cali glossies. inexperienced ; 
617-4: a 10am is con: Call Mr 
617-494-8000 noon to 5pm 


lor fine . PT/FT in 
South” End 
426-8644 


Government seized vehicles 
from $100, 


617-266-2868 ext H7 
between 6-9pm 


the “Enaronmental Org 


SALE BY 
RITORY, UNDER $1K 
(714) 476-5661 


Male coll , 25 
. 868-0649. 


idual to work in a fa 
paced, Boston based 
les organization that 


,| for LUXURY CRUISE 


BARTENDERS/ 
BARMAIDS 
for LUXURY CRUISE 
SHIP. Room/Board/ 
Benefits/Pay $2400/Mo 
(714) 641-SHIP 
CRUISE 

_ DIRECTORS 
for LUXURY CRUISE 
SHIP. Room/Board/ 
Benefits/Pay 
$2900/Mo 
(714) 641-SHIP 


MAINTENANCE/ 
DECK CREW 
for LUXURY CRUISE 
SHIP. RoomvBoard/ 


(714) 641-SHIP 


TOUR GUIDES 
for LUXURY CRUISE 
SHIP. Room/Board/ 


Benefits/Pay 
$1800/Mo 
(714) 641-SHIP 
WAITERS/ 
WAITRESSES 


SHIP. Room/Board/ 
Benefits/Pay 
$2200/Mo 


(714) 641-SHIP 


Downtown law 
secretary, 40hrs/wk. jext 209 Personnel 
Secretarial training or ex- Central 
necessary. Salary 26 Cenmal 
Cat amy at 598-0070 MA02149 


MARKETING 


RIGHTS 
DIRECT MAIL 
-BUSINESS! 
Retain 70°! 


“No effort! 
Awake Deposit 
10+K/monthly 
Proven Deposits 
714-540-2255 


Sell 2 sets of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


and earn 


* Retail Store Displays 
¢ In-home Sales Available 
Many Leads Available 


HELP! 
WE'RE SWAMPED 


FOR LOCAL INTERVIEW CALL: 


1-800-32 EBUSA 


Ask for Bud 


Northshore ask for Karen 
Metro West ask for Mel 


benefits. 


our holiday cheer! 


Earn fast: cash for the holidays and 
gain valuable experience at the 
same time. TAC/TEMPS offers great 
pay, bonuses and optional medical 


Whatever your skill, you fit the 
bill. Call before X-mas and join in 


TAC/ 
TEMPS” 


266-7165 
607 Boylston St. 
Copley Square 


41 Winter St. 


— 
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$660 GROSS COMMISSION |} 


| 
on 
ax 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
ondge and Bos We cnn PART-TIME, FULL-TIME 
t men over 18 Counselor for out adult addi- 
BUSINESS. travel... LUXURY LINER FEMALE earn participating 
BUSINE OVER 18 w/ sense of humor. _in a 2 week in metabolic tion program. This position ts } 
OPPS INCLUDED ATLAN- WANTED Women ‘owned operated sludy at MTRA.Callformare me opening akemar 
TH ACIFIC fantasy phone: 7570, info 522-0303 3 holidays. 
Earn $600 or more weekly CRUISES/USBC NO EXP keep trying. required. For inter 
stuffing envelopes at home. REQ FEE (714) 686-7777 EARN $600/$1000 SECRETARY lense coll 
No experience. Send Wanted: Male or Female es- week. Flexible hours ae 
dressed envelope corts, international wel- 7. 
to: P.O, Box £7200 Detroit, comel 617-284-5614. ation call | 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
GENERAL OR 
EMPLOYMENT [FEMALE LEAD | 
OPPS CLASSIFIEDS IS THE PT receptionist days. | 
sing phone orders. WAYTOFINDWHAT —Siticulate, reliable. calm. 
essential. | ig now holding 
Call Julia 11-3, Mon-Fri at ditions for femaie 
plus commission, auditions 
ing attractive. intelligent MAIL ORDER BUSINESS of three ps | 
females to escort pro- UNLIMITED POTENTIAL 
ENTRY LEVEL individuals to 70% RETENTIONINO. eF- | Fecord and goon 
SALES England's lergeat weekly. ovens. wages, travel. Previous experience 
seeking recent col- 267-1234 Call 203-549-1 Spm to not necessarily ‘a 
Delivery Driver. eves only. looking for fresh. are 
Pizza & sub shop, downtown dynamic new talent. 
1 Boston, have’ own vo- Call J.D. at 
Wanted Exotic and Go-Go hicle. Call 1, or come 738-0044 
dancers, male and female. to §1A Mass Av for more info 
le probably the safest, Place an ad in The Phoenix SUPPORT 
‘and we'll give you the stars, PERSON 
most way to the sun, the moont 
pod es to developing rela- Maybe nut the No 2 indi 
org personal well give you great. 
by AW "Gree method of watch your reach =i 
peace Action 709 Centre St, meeting Boston's best celestial success! Caters 10 the consum 
Jam. Piain, 02130. EOE, eligibles... Gal 267-1284 now industry. T 
dindividual must be self- 
3 Motivated, highly orga- 
LET YOUR HOLIDAYS SHINE WITH orange, 
ithe T, and on site. fitne 
|fate with experience. 
Mr. Distasio at 241-5200 
Benefits/Pay 
$1600/Mo 
; 
, 423-3000 » 
[Phoenix | | 
} 
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WANTED 


"RESTAURANT S- 


SECRETARY 


- FOR OUR CENTRAL OFFICE 


We are currently seeking a responsible 
person to be our secretary in our 
Somerville office. Candidiates should 
have excellent organizational skills, an 
eagerness to accept responsibility, and 
be people-oriented, hard-working and 
energetic. Duties will include phone 
answering. filing. typing. . 
correspondence, updating forms, and 
copying. It would be helpful, but not 
necessary, fo have computer 
knowledge. If is, however, essential that 
candidates have a willingness to learn 


to use Computers. Our secretary reports - 


NEEDED: 

Contact Lense 
-Wearers 

Do your eyes you? 


‘Test new eye drops for one month. 


* Compensation ($) 
.¢ Free replacement 


_ lenses 


° Transportation paid 


|lYOUR MOUTH IS 


‘advancement. B.A. preferred. 
Mass Citizen Action 


PUT OUR 
MONEY WHERE 


Earn $7 - $12 per hour plus 
bonus. Work part time evenings 


MASS. CITIZEN ACTION is 
looking for people to call our 
members for outreach and 
fundraising. Our issues include 
an Clean Environment, Family/ 
Parental leave, Economic Justice 
and tax equity. You provide the 
enthusiasm, we provide the 
training. Friendly office, health 
benefits, internships and 


Weekdays 9 am to 5 pm or. Cambridge 
KITCHEN HELP ||/WEEKEND STUDY)|| ENTRY LEVEL Needed: 
FOR MEN 18-45||| ACCOUNTING 


WAIT — 
COOKS 


EARN CHRISTMAS CASH Now 


We have immediate openi 
in the food service industry S| 
part- -time and full-time 
personnel. 
Must 
Own helpful but 
not necessary, 


BANQUET HELP... |} 


in Boston is currently seeking 


Friday December 1st. Free 
room & board, health screen 


of $500 is,prévided'for your” 
time. Call for more information 
weekdays 9AM to.5 PM at 


522-0303 


ve., 
te501.° 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
491-6525 


healthy men to. participate in a} 
4] 3.weekend'study starting 


Jand an excellent compensation} 


‘||| wide variety of account 
|| ing-functions. This. 


income statement 


}-Accounting required. 


F126 Brookline Ave 


LBoston: MA 02215 eoe/mt: 


OPPORTUNITY: VOLUNTEERS 


Excellent opportunity 
providing exposure to a_ 


position will include 
- 
analysis, etc. One year 
including cost exper- 


ience, plus B:S. in 


Send resume to Dept F. 


_ INFORMATION PLEASE 


Barn up to 


Mei only, moderate 
cocaine-wsers ages. 2 1-35 
one day 
study. related to 
cocaine use 
(blood sampling involved). 
Taxi provided 
FOR FURTHER 


_. LEAVE MESSAGE AT 


PUBLIC OPINION 
POLLING & 
CONSUMER RESEARCH 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 787-7661 
DORR & SHEFF, INC. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


SUPERVISOR 


‘The Boston Phoenix, New 
‘England's largest weekly 
‘newspaper, is seeking a 
‘hands on manager to direct — 
a busy Advertising Art’Dept. 
‘This position demands a 
‘strong designer with 
-excellent communication 
‘Skills, 5 years production 
‘experience, and previous | 
‘supervisory experience 
‘including scheduling and 
-monitoring.work flow and 
quality control. Macintosh 
experience a must,Quark a 
plus. Send resume and 
salary history to Debbie 
‘Klein, Art Director. 


alt 


GOOD PAY 
GOOD CAUSE 
Earn $7 - $12 per hour - 

plus bonus. 


our members for 
outreach/fundraising. Issues 
include tax equity, economic 
justice, auto insurance reform, 
Family/Parental leave, and a 
global warming: Friendly office, 
health benefits, internships and 
advancement. B.A: preferred. | 
Choose your nights. 
5:30 - 9:30. 
Callus at 


Massasschusetts 
Citizen Action 
864-2277 


ENTRY LEVEL 


AD SALES 
Expanding ad sales dept. 
has positions for 
enthusiastic individuals 
communication skills. 
Excellent ground floor 
opportunity for career 
minded people 
interested in breaking 
into media sales. Send 
resume to Dept C. 


‘The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 


. 
a 
« 
5 
4 
a 
a Personnel Pool . "1 
4 Temporary Services 
J 
| 
. 
J 
Part time 
Supplementincome: 
Absolutely NO SALES* | | | 
Start at $7/hr with.. 
_ Flexible schedule, days, _ 
No experience required § | 
your 
| 
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Nignt 
clean, 
2min 
walk to 
'6-3035. 
3-Jan 
apt. 


2 


i 


nbd. Nice 
SECTION 


. elegant. Many ex- 


M 
shr 
Porter 
15min 
Sq. 77 ; 
ERVILLE, Nr | 93 & 
1BR in 
THE LIFESTYLE 


ESTATE ADS IN 


ROOMMATES HOUSEMATES 
AUTOS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


re 
aig, 


ke |i 


Be st 


...AND MANY OTHERS 
PLACE YOUR AD FOR 2 WEEKS 
IF IT DOESN'T SELL 
WE RUN IT FREE UNTIL IT DOES 


CALL 267-1234 


SOLD! GUARANTEED! 
SOLD! GUARANTEED! 


SOLD! GUARANTEED! 


avi immed, BELMO BROOKLINE, 1 room in JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F/1M sk SOMERVILLE 2M sks M, 
2F sk 1F 25+ for 3BR hse, __ ft 3br t 20-35 4 ae 
hwd, nr T, no pet/smk. 
e +. 926-6044 Iv msg 
hr ine ony hee n 
SO 
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pt, hd 
are 
828 
to 
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Vin & 
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U inci 
528, 
avi 
privint 
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50/ 
eves 
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Nr 
a 
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. No fe} 
DN/Broo 
late-20' 
731-664 
DN, nr a 
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PAUL 


Unfortunately, The Airline Passénger’s Guerrilla Handbook (Blakes Group, 396 pages, $14. 95): offer 


instructions for search-and-destroy missions against overbearing flight attendants: Otherwise, author GeorgeAlbert Brown 


has compiled an encyclopedic guide to air travel, from “How To Survive a Crash” (“Empty your bladder'to redlice the 
chance of internabinjury’’) to ‘‘The Best Ways To Make Love on an Airplane” (sorry, you'll have to buy the book):- 

Brown is a bold and determined passenger, who knows, among other things, how to bypass the line at security checks 
(“Go to the head of the queue, tell the security staff:you are late for a plane, put your luggage on the conveyor and walk 
through”). He also mounts a feisty battle in the consumer's behalf — pointing out, for example, that ski bags can usually 
be carried free. Best of all, when “the airlines and their running dogs” overwhelm his sense of logic or decency, Brown is 
a most entertaining complainer. “When you get into the plane,” he advises, * ‘first Begie which way you want to die and 
then choose your seat accordingly.” Natural causes is not an option. 

The Airline Passenger’s Canes Handbook is available at the Cambridge Booksmith, 25 Brattle Street, and other. 


bookstores. 
— Eric Zicklin 


Overheard at a party in Cambridge 
A Ken Wahl Wiseguy wanna-be (complete with 
monobrow) in a tight Hothouse Flowers T-shirt is talking 

to his nondescript, dense-looking friend. Call them Big 
and Stupid. Stupid has just been given the cold shoulder 
by a Danish woman over the cheese-and-fruit plate. 
Big: You dog, you. Ya gotta fabricate. Tell her ya gotta 
13-inch tongue and can breathe through your ears. Ask 
her if five hours is too long. . 

Stupid: Where'd you learn a word like ‘fabricate’? 
Big: (to the TV in the corner) Yes! Celtics! Stuff! Two! 
McHale! Huh? Oh. I used to sell magazine subscriptions 
to housewives. 


¥ 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


— David W. Bromiey ‘A comeback that takes real pluck 


SSS 


The homing 
instinct 


‘CHEFS 


on dining trends 


WEEK 


at a glance 


November 24-30 

11/24-26 Forget the northward trek 
to bargain outposts like 
Kittery and North 
Conway this year. The 
Factory Outlet Show, 
featuring the goods of 75 


monthly Disc Party of the 
year from 6 to 10 p.m. at 
the 1270 club, 1270 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
Admission is $2 ($1 
before 7 p.m.). All races 
and genders weicome, 
but you must be at least 
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column 


| 
3 . 
: 
> 
4 
21. 
explores the ‘‘miracie of 
: q squid,” said to be a 
— dining sensation that is 
- Sweeping the nation, in a 
auditorium at 7:45 p.m. 
— Mark Leibovich 
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EYE 


Boston’s Bulletin Board 


NOVEMBER 24-30 


edited by Becky Batcha 


Contributors: 


David Barber 
Timothy Gower 
Lamar B, Graham 
Caroline Knapp 
Marianne McEvoy 

_ Don Rubin 
Don Steinberg 
Bob Sullivan 


REPORT 


Books worth 
their wait 


Whether it’s a desperate 
academic, an acquisitive 
hobbyist, or simply a nostalgic 
fool, book-search services hunt 
down rare and out-of-print 
volumes for a clientele unable 
or unwilling to poreover 
journals like Bookman’s 
Weekly or call used-book 
dealers to find that special 
volume. Several area 
bookstores provide such 
services. Although the tastes 
and needs of their customers 
vary wildly, a few titles are 
particularly in demand. 


Avenue Victor Hugo, 339 
Newbury Street, Boston 

®@ Steal This Book, by Abbie 
Hoffman, is requested several 
times a year. Mint-condition 
hardcovers cost as much as 
$100, and paperback editions 
go for $50 (prices that one 
employee considers 
“embarrassing”). 

@ Another popular old title is 
The Dark Tower, by Stephen 
King; first-printing hardcover 
copies in top shape fetch 
anywhere from $500 to $1000. 


Buddenbrooks Back Bay 
Booksmith, 753 Boylston 
Street, Boston 

@ Ten customers are on the 
waiting list for first editions of 
Interview with the Vampire, by 
Anne Rice. They will be 
charged between $300 and 
$350. 


Brookline Village Book 
Shop, 23 Harvard Avenue, 
Brookline 
® Regularly receives requests 
for The Dark Tower. 
® Another popular item is Mrs. 
Jack, a biography of Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, by Louise 
Tharp, copies of which range in 
price from $10 to $25. 
®@ Demand for first-edition 
books illustrated by N.C. 
Wyeth, which go for $75 to 
$150, has ebbed. 

—tTa 


Return to the planet of the gapes 


Queens for a day 


Even then it was tacky, more a last gasp of the ‘50s than part of the shifting ‘60s landscape it collided with. But there's 
no need to apologize for the 1964-’65 New York World’s Fair. Sure, its predecessor, in ‘39, introduced television, but NYWF 
II didn’t just boast Belgian waffles: it premiéred such modern necessities as microwave ovens, pushbutton phones, and the 


Ford Mustang. 


Well, 25 years later the Unisphere still stands, and the Queens Museum has reclaimed the heritage of Flushing Meadow. 
“Remembering the Future: The New York World’s Fairs from 1939 to 1964” (through December 31) re-creates such exhibits 
from the ‘64 fair as the Formica House’s avocado kitchen and Charles Eames’s IBM Typewriter Bar. Pinned on a wall is the 
uniform of the Rocket Man, who flew around the Unisphere on a jetpack strapped to a jumpsuit. 

At the gift shop, you can buy original ‘64 fair postcards, artifacts like the set of plastic dinosaurs from Sinclair Dinoland, 
and a nicely done exhibition book. But no Belgian waffles, unfortunately. 

Queens Museum, Flushing Meadgw-Corona Park, New York City (take the Grand Central Parkway to the Shea Stadium 
exit and follow the signs), (718) 592-5555. Hours are 10 a.m.to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and noon to 5 p.m. on | \' - 


weekends; closed Mondays. Admission, $2. 


— Wes Eichenwaid 


. 


THE 
EXPRESS LANE 


This week: fast help for pesky problems 
Drains: Clog Busters (566-3699). One-hour sewer and 
drain cleaning. Not quite as fast as Drano, but they take 
MasterCard, Visa, and Discover. ,. 

Bugs: Roachbusters (288-1701). Insect problems? Who ya 
gonna call? Roachbusters will be at your door that very day 
in a discreet, unmarked van. 


Erika Dilday 


iN A PERFECT WoRLD 


VIA A REMOTE DEVICE, 


You CouLD GENTLY 


DEPRESS THE 
ACCELERATOR [x 
OF THE CAL. 
AHEAD oF Z 


you. 
PY ABou 
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From projections to sales at Downtown Crossing 


Pi Alley Bazaar 

Come all ye faithful consumers to the all-new Pi Alley 
Bazaar, which opens for business on this, the busiest 
shopping day of the year. The bazaar will house some 40 
small businesses selling everything from antiques to 
Zufti jewelry — even New Age advice (Yes, those 
Nikes radiate positive energy as a gift for any Leo or 
Taurus”). Browsers will have the additional pleasure of 
seeing how imaginatively the old Pi Alley Theater has 
been renovated, with the projection-room ceiling 
swooping down oyesr vendors’ cubicles. The floors aren’t 
even sticky. 

Pi Alley Bazaar, Washington Street, Boston. Holiday 
shopping hours are 9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, and noon to 5 p.m. on Sunday. 

— Michele Bythrow 
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-MINUTE HISTORY 


1898: classical-revival style 

South Station 

Opening day: New Year’s Eve, 1898. 
Heyday: As late as 1916 South Station was the | 
busiest rail terminal in the nation, with 38 million 
passengers to Grand Central’s 22 million. 

Claim to railroad fame: First station to bring 
different railroad companies under one roof — the 
Boston & Albany, the Old Colony, the New York, 
the New Haven & Hartford, the Boston & 
Providence, and the New England. 

Peripheral claim to fame: Clock that 
overlooks Dewey Square (diameter of face: 14 feet) 
uses mechanism identical to Big Ben’s and is the 
only one of its kind in New England. 

Road to ruin: As automobiles caught on, railroad 
passenger service dropped off. Use bottomed out in 
early 1970s (total passengers for 1973: four million), 


and the, city began to raze the structureandlay, 


to build a.convention center on the site. 
Darkest moment: In 1973 the main waiting 
room;*known as the Great Space, was demolished. 
Saivation: The terminal building was spared 
from the wrecking ball because of lack of funds. In 
1975 it made the National Register of Historic 
Places — it’s Boston’s only large-scale example of 
classical-revival architecture — and became 
protected. 

Getting back on track: In 1979 the MBTA 
bought the station (crowded highways had made 
rail travel attractive to commuters) and committed 
to a $500 million renovation. 7 
Grand re-opening: November 13, 1989. 
Refurbished station has more than four miles of * 
new track and ample amenities for passengers, 
including two upscale coffee shops, one slick new 
schedule board, eight benches, 52 tables, a top- 
notch newsstand, a shoe-repair stand, two self- 
serve ticket dispensers; and fancy dinners-to-go. 
Grand designs: Projected passenger volume for 
1990 is 15 million. 


1989: the revival of a classic 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


OUT 


Chips off 


old blocks 


Second thoughts on sense of place 


by Caroline Knapp 


Some neighborhoods seem to call our names. 


unny thing these days, the way people 
+ choose the places they call home. Once 
upon a time in Boston — say, 20 years ago 

— folks seemed:to settle rather predictably into 
certain, easily-definable neighborhoods: you were 
student, you in Cambrid; 
or on the you were 
“ wealthy banker Gt irisurance man with a last name 
like “Cabot,” you lived on Beacon Hill; you were 
Italian, you lived in the North End; and so on. 

Today, thanks to a range of factors (among 
them, the real-estate boom, , condo 
conversion, and the simple fact that young people 
tend to move around.a lot), folks are far more like- 
ly to pick and choose: in the Back Bay, you can 
find four students sharing a two-bedroom apart- 
ment, flanked on either side by a $1 million condo 
and a dentist's office; in the South End, you find 
young people and old people, rich and poor; and 
in places like the North End, where some 50 per- 
cent of the Italian population has been replaced 
(or, as the case may be, displaced) by young Yups, 
pretty much anyone can pack up their bags and fit 
‘tight in. If you can find an affordable place 
(which, of course, is another story), the next step 
is to figure out what feels right, which neighbor- 
hood resonates, which small corner or street or 
city block fits. Which, in turn, has led to an inter- 
esting late ‘80s phenomenon: choosing the neigh- 
borhood you call “home” can reveal important 
things about who you are. 

Not that practical concerns don’t influence these 
decisions. A friend who lives on Beacon Hill says 


flatly, identification-with this neighbor-” 


hood at all. I live here because I bought my place 
cheap 10 years ago.” Another friend, a frantically 
busy CEO of a small travel business, describes his 
decision to live in the Back Bay as a strict matter of 
convenience. “Services,” he says. “I’m next door to 
Bildner’s. I have zero commute. A guy comes and 
picks up the laundry. This is not a statement about 
myself — it’s the logical place to live.” And for oth- 
ers, a host of real-life issues can make choosing 
Neighborhood A over Neighborhood B a matter of 
inevitability: you’re buying a home, you look 
someplace affordable; you're raising kids, you 


seek out good school systems. 
But it’s increasingly common to find people 
who end up in their own oods 


for far more emotional reasons, albeit sometimes 
unconscious ones. For them, “home” means much 
more than the affordable place you happen to 
hang your hat at day's end. It’s also the place you 
hang your identity. 


“Where you end up living is not solely a trick of 
nature, a fluke,” says John Barrington, a 40-year- 
old health-care administrator who chose Brighton 
as his home several-years-ago. Why Brighton? “It 


_ just feels right,” he says. 


Simple enough answer, but it’s telling: ask peo- 
ple how they ended up living where they're living, 
or why they choose to stay there, and it’s remark- 


able how often their psychology and the psychol- 
ogy of the neighborhood will connect. John, for 


“ example, talks about the “family-oriented feel” of 


Brighton, the way people on his street have 
owned their homes for years and handed them 
down to their kids, the neighborhood's attendant 


‘sense Of permanence. Probe a'little deeper and it ~ 


turns out he moved to Brighton at a time when he 
had begun longing for the same kind of perma- 
nence in his own life. Shortly after he bought a 
place there, his 16-year-old daughter moved up 
from the South to live with him; they’ve created a 
home together in Brighton — voila: the neighbor- 
hood “feels right” because, internally, it és right. 

“Somehow,” says Sally Hobson (a pseudonym), 
a 35-year-old magazine editor, “all the moving you 
do in your 20s and 30s is geared toward weeding 
out aspects of where you grew up and finding a 
place that resonates.” She maintains that, both lit- 
erally and emotionally, people choose neighbor- 
hoods that resemble the places they grew up, and 
that the process of settling comfortably into an 
area involves a combination of seeking out what's 
familiar from the past and weeding out what's 
uncomfortable. Sally, for example, grew up in big, 
rambling homes in small, suburban towns: lots of 
space, but not a lot of cultural appeal or excite- 
ment. For years, she developed a somewhat 
unconscious pattern of moving from small towns 
to big cities — Connecticut to New York; San 
Francisco to New Hampshire; then Cambridge 
and, now, a North Shore suburb. From the open 
spaces and yards she had as a kid, to the urban 
‘excitement she missed, and back again to open 
spaces, “It's a process of fine-tuning your sense of 
home,” she says. 

Indeed. I grew up in the Avon Hill section of 
Cambridge and currently live in the North End, 
which makes perfect sense to me. The North. End 
is earthy where Cambridge was (to my mind) 
earthy-crunchy; it’s diverse where that part of 
Cambridge was (again, to my mind) limited; it’s 
completely non-intellectual where Avon Hill was 

.. well, Cantibridgian. My sister, on the other 
hand, seems to have identified more deeply with 
the neighborhood we grew up in, save perhaps for 
its atmosphere of wealth and privilege. Today, she 
lives in Jamaica Plain, also a perfect fit: with its 
two-family houses and downscale feel, J.P., for 
her, is Cambridge without the money. 

“Every time you move,” says a friend, “you have 
an opportunity to re-invent yourself.” This is 
another important truth of seeking out a home. 


Henry Maeder, a 42-year-old video producer, * 


moved from Weymouth to a condo in the South 
End after splitting up with his wife six years ago. 
He refers to the process of moving as “shedding 
his suburban persona.” He left the lawn-mower, 
the fertilizer, and a painfully confining lifestyle 
behind, bought a sports car and a bunch of high- 
tech furniture, re-defined himself as an urban 

See BLOCKS, page 9 
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Lessons from 


Parisian cooking 
CHEFS w And local restaurants that make the grade 


ive years ago, Pat Sidd of Creative 
Gourmet, a Charlestown catering 


company, decided she wanted to’ 


do something more satisfying than man- 
agement consulting. She wasn’t sure 
whether she wanted to be a chef, but she 
knew she wanted to work with food. 

“I was following recipes and didn’t 
know why I was doing what I was doing,” 
she remembers. She applied to La 
Varenne, the cooking school in Paris that 
turns out what used to be called “cordon- 
bleu chefs” when Cordon Bleu was the 
temple of culinary education. “I felt get- 
ting an education at La Varenne would be 
a great starting point,” Sidd says. “It gives 


.me so much credibility in the world of 


food.” The result of her year in Paris, 
studying the techniques basic to Western 
cuisine, is Creative Gourmet. 

You don’t have to be a professional 
chef to benefit from instruction in the fun- 
damentals of how to cook. Realizing that 
many people now have grown up watch- 
ing mother do little more than throw 
something in a microwave, several 
experts have recently produced cook- 


books that emphasize culinary techniques 


— how to make a beurre blanc, for exam- - 


ple, or how to cut up a chicken — rather 
than recipes. Julia Child's The Way to 
Cook is one example; another is La 
Varenne Pratique, by Anne Willan, 
founder of La Varenne. 

Willan has trained a number of luminar- 
ies in the Boston food world. Besides 
Sidd, there is Nina Simonds, author of 
Chinese Seasons, Steven Raichlen, Boston 
food writer and director of the Taste of the 
Mountains Cooking School in Snowville, 
New Hampshire; Ris LaCoste, who was at 
Harvest before going to 21 Federal in 
Washington, DC; and Bob Brody, who 
opened Apley’s at the Sheraton Boston 
several years ago. Willan visited Boston 
early this month to touch base, promote 
her book, and answer the locals’ ques- 
tions about cooking techniques and 
trends, 

What does Willan, as a teacher of 
cooking professionals, see on the 
horizon? 

She anticipates an extension of the so- 
called bistro-food concept, with continued 
attention to renovating traditional recipes 
with an eye toward health and nutrition. 
She expects increased interest, for exam- 
ple, in soups, particularly the classic 
cream soups, though they will be made 
with interesting new ingredients and pre- 
pared with techniques that lessen their 
impact on the digestive system and arter- 
ies. 

She also feels that the resurgence of 
interest in France in classic dark sauces 
such as a demi-glace or a sauce chasseur 
will eventually make its way to the United 
States, again with some adaptation 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


La Varenne’s Anne Willan: soup’s-in 


“People will be paying attention to a con- 
centration of flavors, the slow cooking 
that provides a rounding and marrying of 
flavors, rather than an elaborate presenta- 
tion.” 

In desserts, she says, many chefs are 
beginning to experiment with thematic 
platters that offer small portions of several 
different desserts, all keyed to a specific 
flavor. The concept is most successful 
with chocolate, vanilla, or coffee, but cit- 
rus flavors such as orange or lemon also 
work well. Such a platter might have a 
lemon tart, a lemon soufflé, candied 
lemon peel, and lemon sorbet. “In good 


hands, the flavoring is used so differently 
in each item that the lemon doesn’t over- 
power,” says Willan. 

(The sort of analysis involved in creat- 
ing such a masterpiece is what La Varenne 
is all about, Sidd explains. “You learn a 
vocabulary and techniques, how dishes 


are put together, the building blocks of 


cooking. Once you know how to dissect 
any particular recipe, cooking is no longer 
this mystery. Then you can begin to 
experiment with creating recipes your- 
self.”) 

What happens when chefs 
attempt ambitious recipes without 


first learning the basics of tech- 
nique? 

The most significant outcome, Willan 
says, is the waste of time. “The right way 
to do something is always. quicker. 
Professionals don’t have time to waste in 
the kitchen. There may be more than one 
right way, but proper execution always 


' saves time.” One example: always cook 


everything on the stove over the highest 


- possible heat (unless, of course, the heat 


is meant to be low, as with a simmering 
stew). “You can always control the heat 
by-lifting the pan off the fire for a bit, and 
it saves looking to see if the heat’s right,’ 
she says. 

How does Willan know when one 
of her students is destined for 
success in the food world? 

She can tell within a couple of classes, 
she says: “They have to have a real enthu- 
siasm for food. They constantly ask why 
you do something, constantly analyze fla- 
vors, experiment with flavors. The ones 
who are going to be really good are 
always in the kitchen, from doing the 
prep work early in the morning to clean- 
ing up the last thing at night.” 

Who's destined for success on the 
Boston restaurant scene? 

Though she generally dines with friends 
such as Child when she's in the Boston 
area, Willan says Hamersley’s Bistro, in 
Boston’s South End, and Al Forno, in 
Providence, impressed her on her recent 
visit. The food at both restaurants is an 
example of the kind of cooking that bene- 
fits most from techniques such as those 
taught at La Varenne, she says, because 
the dishes are generally not overwrought 
in conception and-rely heavily on excel- 
lence of preparation. Willan.praises what 
she calls such “postmodern,” food — dish- 
es that “return to food that everyone's 
comfortable with, beyond the sort of stud- 
ied self-conscious ‘New American’ cui- 
sine.” 

How can you tell if you’re going 
to be in for a good experience in 
a restaurant? 

“First, look at the menu, at how a 
preparation is described. If it goes into 
great detail about ‘our own personal 
whatever, specially steamed and covered 
in a sauce with 17 different ingredients,’ 
I'm cautious,” says Willan. 

“Also, look at the rest rooms. Are they 
functional? Flossy? Clean? Do they say 
Ladies and Gentlemen or have some sort 
of cute little sign? If a bathroom is interest- 
ing, amusing, with some thought obvious- 
ly given to it, it's a good sign.” 

Dishes that, when done well, are hall- 
marks of a good restaurant are the green 
salad — is it simply dressed with an inter- 
esting mixture of greens? — the bread 
basket, and the coffee (in Europe, she 
would add the cheese tray). 0 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


NETWORK 


NEWS 


Neighborhood Network News 


And that's important. Because Boston 
has a lot of neighborhoods and 
communities. And just because some of 
them are small geographically 

doesn't mean their news should be 


In fact, we think it's just the opposite 


At Neighborhood Network News, we 
think you should know about the things 
that affect you most directly. In other 
words, the local news. 


Neighborhood Network News is a 
unique concept in cable television. 
Unique because we deal exclusively 
with Boston neighborhood and 
community issues. Unique because we 
cover them in depth. 


At 5:30 p.m., 9:00 p.m., and 11:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday 

Boston Cable Channels A3 and 
Telephone 353-9700 


News that affects you directly BNN-T\ 
The Boston Neighborhood Network 
provides Boston witn access to cabie 
television 


Join NNN anchor Chris Lovett, and a 
host of community reporters. Charies 
Rasmussen, News Director. 
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FRANK, ARE YOU TELLING THE 
TRUTH ABOUT YOUR CHICKENS? 


Frank Perdue says his chickens live in “Chicken Heaven, but, the bird on your 
table and the workers who processed it have more likely been through hell. 


For nearly 20 years, Frank Perdue has 
crowed about the creature comforts of his 
chickens. They live in “Chicken Heaven” 
and “eat better than you” according to one 
ad. And in another he says, “your kids never 
had it so good.” 

This farmyard fantasy has helped Mr. 
Perdue to parlay the misery of millions of 
chickens into a jumbo nest egg. De 

The difference between Mr. Perdue's 

“quality of life” sales pitch and reality can be 
measured in the lifelong misery endured by 
his chickens — misery interrupted only by 
episodes of violence and excruciating pain. 


“Resort” living for the day-old Perdue 
chick begins with brutal dismember- 
ment as its beak is burned off witha 
hot knife (hot to cauterize the bleed- 
ing that ensues). Some chicks expire 
on the spot from shock. 

With this violent introduction to Mr. Per- 

due’s “Chicken Heaven,” the debeaked 
birds are shipped to contract “growers” who 
raise them until they are ready for slaughter. 

Mr. Perdue is not really a farmer. His 
main business is slaughter and marketing. 
He also breeds today’s “super-chicks,’ birds 
“designed” to grow ever faster on less feed. 

These juvenile giants grow so rapidly they 
have difficulty supporting their own weight 
and live out their lives on painfully crippled 
legs and feet. 


Each chicken can expect to struggle 
through life with less than one eerie’ 
foot of living space. 
Typically, contract growers crowd 25,000 
birds into one long darkened shed. Mr. 
Perdue proudly markets his birds as Oven 
Stuffers™ but the bird in your oven may. 
have four times the space it had when it 
was alive. 

Such unnatural overcrowding and filthy 
litter (not once changed during the birds’ 
lifetime), leads to suffocating and unhealthy 


conditions which often result in death and 
disease. Overcrowding also frustrates the 
chickens’ natural instinct to establish a 
pecking order, resulting in attacks which 
are often lethal. Instead of alleviating the 
problem by providing more space, Mr. Per- 
due compounds the misery by mutilating 
the young chighs 


Mr. Perdue has asserte 
are healthier because of their diet- 
induced yellowish skins. But when 
asked to substantiate this claim, | 
Perdue stopped using it. 

More significantly, in discussing his chick- 
ens diet, he has avoided mentioning the _ 
ground up dead chickens which are recycled 
into their food. Industry experts allege that 


this unwholesome practice may be a major — 


factor in the now rampant incidence of 
salmonella poisoning in this country. 

At about eight weeks of age, the roughly 
five pound birds are returned to one of Mr. 
Perdue’s slaughter plants. Here, before 
their throats are slit, they are pinned upside 
down ona conveyer line and their heads are 
dragged through an electrified water trough. 


Mr. Perdue appears to be equally 
callous to his workers. And when 
they tried to organize, he quickly 
winged his way to the mob for help. 
Recent reports on National Public Radio 
and in the Washington Post depict a work 
environment at Perdue’s Lewiston, NC 
plant where employees were routinely fired 
after work-related injuries left them unable 
to function. According to a National Health 
Service doctor, up to 30 percent of the 
workers in that factory are afflicted with 
repetitive motion disorder, a potentially 
crippling condition of the hands and wrists, 
caused by having to butcher up to 75 chick- 
ens per minute. Donna Bazemore, a former 
employee, told NPR that she'd seen women 
urinating and vomiting on the work line 


edhhis chickens 


because they were not allowed to leave it 
to go to the bathroom. 

As recently as October 1989, Perdue re- 
ceived one of the largest fines ever levied 
in the industry by the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA). The 
fine was based in part on Perdue’s willful 
under-reporting of work-related injuries. 

None of the Perdue factories is union- 
ized. And in 1986, Frank Perdue told the 
President's Commission on Organized 
Crime that he sought help from organized 
crime figures to keep it that way. 


Here’s how you can help! 

1. Spread the word about Perdue. Send 

a copy of this ad to your local media urging 
them to tell the Perdue story. 

2. Present petitions from your friends and 
neighbors to your supermarket manager 
pledging not to buy Perdue products until 
Perdue starts a crash program to develop 
humane methods of raising poultry. 

3. Contact us for leaflets and posters to 
distribute in your community. 

You can run this ad. This ad was pro- 
duced by the Coalition for Non-Violent 
Food, a project of Animal Rights Interna- 
tional, and is not copyrighted. We invite 
you Or your organization to run it with 
your name. Contact us if you would like a 
camera-ready copy of this ad. 


Animal Rights Int'l. (ARI 
Henry Spira, Coordinator 
| Box 214, Planetarium Stn. 
New York, NY 10024 
(Send me more information about what I can 
do to stop the suffering of factory farm animals. 


C Here's my tax deductible contribution to ARI 
to rerun this and related ads. 


| Name (please print) 
Address 
City State Digg 
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PHOTOS BY MARK MORELLI 


In Hollywood, community-service work lets rich and famous criminals off the hook. 
In Boston, it gives indigent offenders a chance to make good. by tovise witt 


sa Zsa Gabor slaps a cop. And 
for the next few interminable 
weeks, her arrest and weepy trial 
are transformed into a media cir- 
cus. The latest developments in the saga 
of beauty-queen-cum-criminal are played 
out in the tabloids, on television, and on 
radio talk shows. On top of that, Zsa Zsa 
cashs in on the hype by shooting a com- 
mercial for Wheel of Fortune that mocks 
her trial. And what does she get for her 
flagrant contempt for the law? Seventy- 
two hours in jail and 120 hours of commu- 
nity service in a shelter for the homeless. 

Then there’s Ollie North. Not only did 
the principal in Iran-contragate accept an 
alarm system, }:. also destroyed thou- 
sands of pages 0: documents that might 
have been the smoking gun in the Reagan 
Administration's arms-for-hostages fiasco, 
His punishment? Twelve hundred hours 
of community service working in a 
Washington, DC, anti-drug group. North, 
never one to shirk his duty, has taken to 
writing about his exhilarating exploits in 
the trenches of the War on Drugs. 

And let's not forget matinee heartthrob 
Rob Lowe. Too wrapped up in his own 
throbbing, Lowe made a homemade 
porno flick starring opposite an under- 
aged girl. His sentence? Twenty hours of 
community service. With teenagers. 

So now everybody thinks they know 
what community service is: a loophole 
that lets the rich and famous walk away 
from crimes that would land the ordinary 
citizen in the slammer. But, in Boston Cif 
not in Hollywood) the bulk of offenders 
who receive community-service sentences 
are poor people. For example, the 
shoplifter who steals some groceries in 
order to feed her family; in Roxbury 
District Court, instead of paying a fine or 
going to jail, she‘d wind up with 10 hours 
of community service. And community 
service isn't some sort of glamour sen- 
tence, either — just ask the guy who 
ended up ripping out floor tiles and laying 
new pipes in the dingy bathroom of a 
local shelter for the homeless. 

What community service is, outside the 
glare of publicity, is one of a few flexible 
sentencing alternatives that courts are 
imposing (others include house arrest, 
electronic monitoring, halfway houses, 
and boot camps) in an effort to keep 
small-time criminals out of prison while 
still satisfying society’s thirst for retribu- 
tion against criminals. It’s also an opportu- 
nity for criminals to turn their lives around 
and a chance for budget-axed agencies to 
get some grunt work done for free. 

Locally, the community-service pro- 
grams run by the Quincy and the East 
Boston District Courts are the most suc- 
cessful examples of the idea in action. 
Both have been in operation since the 
mid 1970s, when the US Justice 
Department gave millions of dollars to 
states to devise pilot restitution programs. 

Judge Albert L. Kramer started Quincy’s 
community-service program in 1975, mak- 
ing it the country’s longest-running pro- 
gram of its kind. Tired of watching judges 
suspend sentences to prevent throwing 
juveniles and first-time offenders in jail, 
Kramer came up with Earn-It, a program 
that requires offenders to make restitution 
to victims while making amends to the 
community. 

Kramer tries to use public-service sen- 
tencing for a broad spectrum of offenses 
and to tailor the work to fit the crime. (He 
once ordered a person who had tortured a 
raccoon to work in an animal shelter, 
although he later thought better of it and 
sent the offender to a fire station instead.) 
Most of those Kramer assigns to the com- 
munity-service program are between the 
ages of 16 and 23, with anyone older 
tending to have been convicted of drunk- 
en driving. Typically, he uses a communi- 
ty-based sentence in conjunction with 
other sanctions, such as alcohol or drug 
counseling. 


At present, about 200 offenders are 
working off their sentences in the Earn-It 
program. “It’s a cheap way of incapacita- 
tion,” says chief probation officer Andrew 
Klein. “It’s called work.” 

It is 8:07 on a Saturday morning. A 
group of kids saunter around the base- 
ment of the nearly empty Quincy District 
Court building. Pat Flaherty, the court’s 
custodian, moseys around, straightening 
out the place, picking up debris. A boy in 
a shiny, black sweatsuit slumps against a 
bench. No one is talking. 

“Did you all sign in, all you kids?” asks 
Flaherty. 

“No,” says a voice down the hall. 

“Sign in right here,” says Flaherty, point- 
ing to a small piece of paper with seven 
names scrawled on it. 

“Boys, boys, congratulations, boys.” A 
woman's voice breaks the uneasy silence. 
In Quincy, Ann Coletti is in charge of 
putting criminal offenders to work. Taking 
the list of names from Flaherty, she heads 
for her office. 

On this day, Coletti has three adults and 
nine juvenile offenders on her work 
detail, including a 14-year-old arsonist and 
his pint-sized 12-year-old sidekick, a. 13- 
year-old with fragile features and a hard 
disposition who “got” some kids from 
another town, and a 22-year-old who did 
time for breaking and entering, but didn’t 
pay his probation fines. The “juvies” call 


him Axl Rose, after the heavy-metal star. . 


Axl has long, stringy blond hair, and he 
wears a black leather jacket on which he 
has painted a skull above the legend MIS- 
FITS. It’s Coletti’s job to Keep these Boy 
Scout rejects busy until 3 p.m. 

- “Let's call the Crane Library and see if 
we can get rid of them,” she says, picking 
up the phone. The library will take two. 
The Sons of Italy also will take two. And 
Flaherty wants two to help out around the 
courthouse. The rest? Coletti calls the 
Massachusetts Hospital School in Canton. 
“Want a few boys? ... Is that the best you 
can do for me?” Finally, she hangs up. It’s 
agreed: the rest will rake leaves at the 
school for disabled children. 

While Coletti is doing some paperwork, 
a lanky guy sporting an IRELAND sweater 
and an IRA tattoo struts into her office. He 
wants to work half a day. “You're going to 
be here for the rest of your natural life,” 


‘she says in a voice as stern and hard- 
edged as a Marine drill sergeant. The. 


young man, Jerry Foley, 19, has been 
doing community service off and on for 
two and a half years. 

“I’ve had him forever,” Coletti says 
about Foley. “As soon as I get rid of him, 
he’s back.” By his own account, Foley has 
been arrested 14 times. He’s broken pro- 
bation four times, threatened someone 
with a knife, trespassed, had numerous 
vehicular violations, and wrecked a stolen 
car. “I've done it all,” he says matter-of- 
factly. 

Even so, Foley’s spent only a few hours 


-in the Charles Street jail. “I think I'm get- 


ting off easy,” he admits while he’s out on 
the work detail, shoveling musty leaves 
into a garbage can. Sometimes he's been 
arrested the night after he's finished his 
latest community-service stint. Foley 
doesn't particularly like public-service 
work, but he says it's better than being 
imprisoned. “I definitely know I should 
have spent time. If a normal kid heard I'd 
been arrested 14 times and I've never 
been in jail, he'd think the sentencing has 
got to be wrong. Don’t you think that?” 

Yet, alternative sentencing for Foley 
hasn't been a waste. A court-ordered alco- 
hol-treatment program — something he 
couldn't get behind prison walls — got 
him to cut down on his boozing. As a 
result, he hasn't been arrested for six 
months — quite an accomplishment for 
him. 


A year after Kramer began Earn-lt, 
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Three ways to Earn-It in Quincy: swabbing, scooping, dumping ee 


inde Joseph V. Ferrino in the East Boston 

District Couft started Restitution to Victims 
of Crime (REVOC), for “socio-economic 
reasons” — many people in his jurisdic- 
tion couldn’t afford to pay the fines, court 


. costs, or restitution to victims. Through 


REVOC, an. offender can do community 
service with many government agencies 
and non-profit groups including the 
Winthrop Highway Department, the 
‘American Red Cross, nursing homes, and 
Crossroads, a shelter for homeless fami- 
lies. (For travelers arrested at nearby 
Logan International Airport, Bunny Dean 
Murray, who runs REVOC, sets up com- 
munity-service programs | in their home- 
towns.) 

“A person gains from [work] because 
they get pride doing community service,” 
says Ferrino, “and the community gains 


because it gives them a better environ- - 


ment to live in.” 

Non-profit groups and financially 
strapped government agencies also gain. 
Donna‘ Baker, executive director of 
Crossroards, doesn’t know what she 
would do without REVOC, The shelter 
always needs help, but it can’t afford to 
hire anyone. Enter REVOC. It was a 
REVOC offender with handyman skills 
who, two years ago, spent many months 
renovating a bathroom at the shelter, 
installing new plumbing and retiling the 
room from floor to ceiling. “The building 
is so old, it was a dirty job,” says Baker. 
Another REVOC offender refurbished the 
waiting room, covering the dingy walls 
with pale, peach-colored wallpaper. Then 


_there was the young woman studying to 


be a nurse who spent one day a week in 
the shelter's office, answering the phone 
and doing clerical work. “She was a big 
help,” Baker says, “especially around the 
holiday season.” 


Despite the successes of Quincy and 


East Boston’s community-service pro-_ 


grams, there are some problems — not so 
much with the programs themselves as 
with the way they are carried out. First 
and foremost, there’s the concern that 
alternative sanctions are not appropriate 
for some offenders. Victims of violent 
crime, in particular, think that giving com- 
munity-service sentences for their attack- 
ers is a travesty of justice. 

For example, when Dan Baird (not his 
real name) heard that Edward “Ted” 
Washburn received community service 
and a 35-year suspended sentence, he felt 
angry and betrayed. Washburn, then a 
teacher at Buckingham Browne and 
Nichols School in Cambridge, had repeat- 
edly raped Baird when Baird was 12 years 
old. 

“They were telling me he could get the 
maximum of life in prison,” says Baird. “I 
thought he'd go to jail because of what he 
did to me.... I wanted him to go to jail to 
feel some kind of punishment for what he 
did.” Instead, Washburn reads books to 
the blind. 

Baird gave hours of personal and 
embarrassing testimony to the Middlesex 
district attorney, only to see his abuser 
walk away virtually scot-free. Reading 
books to the blind doesn’t make 
Washburn face the enormity and cruelty 
of his actions, says Baird, now 20, who 
believes such lenient sentencing could 
dissuade other children who have been 
sexually molested from coming forward. 
“It sends the-message to a kid who has 
been abused to be quiet and don’t report 
it because you'll be screwed by the sys- 
tem.” 

Some criminal-justice experts feel that 
some offenders who have committed vio- 
lent crimes can benefit. from community 
service without being a threat to the com- 
munity, but they tend to draw the line 
with those classes of offenders — like 
people who sexually abuse children — 
whose freedom to walk at large calls the 
whole system into question. “If judges 
don't keep that in mind,” says Judge 
Roger Donahue, presiding justice for the 
Norfolk County Court in Dedham, “people 
are going to get fed up with judges.” 

Another problem is the lack of 
statewide standards. Roughly 75 percent 
of Massachusetts’s courts have some sort 
of alternative-sentencing program, but 
each judge in the state devises his or her 
own criteria based on individual judicial 
philosophy, available funding, support 
staff, and support in the community. The 
bottom line is that a criminal’s punishment 
depends largely on where he or she was 
arrested. 


Jonathan C. Randall, court planner with 
the Trial Court in Boston, surveyed com- 
munity-service programs throughout th 
State two years ago and found programs 
varied greatly depending on the local 


“Juvies” on weekend leave detail 


community and the resources available..Ih 
Roxbury District Court, for example, com- 


munity service is used to allow offenders 


to,pay off court fines — not in lieu of jail. 
“We don't impose community service 
father than time sétved,” said Dennis 
PArcy, a Roxbury probation officer. 

The “day-fee” probation law; passed in 


_ 1988, requires anyone placed on super- 


vised probation to pay the court one day’s 
wages a month, or contribute a day’s 


worth of community service. Some courts, 
overburdened with community-service 
candidates, are finding it harder than ever 


‘to run effective alternative-sentencing pro- 


grams. 

“Courts are forced to do a sloppy job,” 
says Russ Immarigeon, a writer for the 
American Civil Liberties Union's National 
Prison Project. “Offenders won't take it 


seriously and the community won't take it 
‘seriously.” 


Other ‘states have taken steps to rectify 


this problem, For example; in 1985, New 
- Jersey set guidelines for ‘what sorts of 


criminals should get community service, 
and how many hours they should get it. 
“So you don’t have one judge giving 1000 
hours and another gi 10 hours,” says 
William D. Burrell, chief of supervising 
services with the state’s office of the 
courts, “It limits the disparity of the sen- 
tences ordered for similar cases.” 

Says Mark Corrigan, director of the 
National Center for Alternative Sentencing 
(NCAS): “Massachusetts hasn't tackled the 
question of who goes to prison, who goes 
to jail, and who gets these other 
sentences.” 

Clearly, community service isn’t the 
answer for every criminal. In some cases 
an offender can turn his life around. 
Witness Jerry Foley: he’s sobering up and 
he’s holding down a full-time job at the 
Jordan Marsh Distribution Center. 

But hardened, or habitual, criminals are 
probably not going to turn over new 
leaves doing a community-service stint. 
“Early on, it was thought of as idealistic 
and holistic. The thinking was that 
loffenders) would bind with the communi- 
ty, and it would make them good citizens. 
I think that is rubbish,” says Douglas 
McDonald of Abt Associates in 
Cambridge, who has studied community 
service and found it to be lacking in its 
ability to reform chronic offenders. 

Moreover, there is strong sentiment in 
some quarters that community service in 
and of itself is not sufficient punishment 
for anyone who has physically harmed 
someone. “Community service has to be 
done in conjunction with some incarcera- 
tion,” says Gail MacDonough, executive 
director of the Victim Advocacy Network 
Inc., in Framingham. “It’s important that 
the offender very clearly understand what 
he did was wrong and inexcusable.” 

Community service is, however, an 
increasingly integral part of the criminal- 
justice system. At present, one out of 
every 250 Americans is behind bars in a 
federal prison, state prison, or county jail. 
And that number could double in 10 
years. As of June, there were 673,565 pris- 
oners in federal and state prisons, more 
than twice the number in 1980. That 
makes our incarceration rate three times 
higher than that of any European country; 

the closest contender is war-torn Northern 
Ireland. 

“Our society is obsessed with incarcer- 
ating people,” says Martin Rosenthal, a 
training director with the Committee for 
the Public Counsel Services, 
Massachusetts’s public-defenders office. 
Although the state is not one of the 39 
under court order to alleviate prison over- 
crowding, its prison system is splitting at 
the seams. The state’s 22 correctional facil- 
ities are at 156 percent of design capacity. 
The county houses of corrections are at 
135 percent. As of November 7, there 
were 7450 inmates in the state’s prisons, 
almost three times as many as 10 years 
ago. This year, the state’s prison popula- 
tion has jumped by 632. That doesn’t even 
include the 6119 inmates in the counties’ 
houses of corrections and pre-trial holding 
jails. 

The prison crisis is forcing both the 
state and the country to take a harder look 
at alternative sentencing. “Prisons are not 
rehabilitative — they don’t have the 
capacity,” says Corrigan. As such, he says, 
they cannot be the nee of our correc- 
tional policies. 

Jerome Miller, executive director of the 
Virginia-based National Center for 
Institutes and Alternatives, agrees. 
“There’s a need for places for people who 
commit perfectly heinous crimes,” Miller 
says. “But [prisons] don’t do anybody any 
good. It only makes [criminals] stronger or 
more likely to do more crime.” 

There are plenty of obstacles blocking 
the way to widespread community-service 
programs and other flexible sentencing: 
negative Zsa Zsa publicity, for one, and 
the get-tough mentality that demands hard 
time even for white-collar criminals (recall 
that Jim Bakker recently received a 45- 
year prison term). But the tide of public 
sentiment may already be turning. In law- 
and-order Alabama, for example, a recent 
survey found that when informed about 
them, people preferred alternative-sen- 
tencing programs over jail for non-violent 
offenders. “We are starting to shift,” says 
the ACLU’s Immarigeon. “During the last 
10 years, we tried to hide from rehabilita- 
tion. But as the drug problem increases, 
States are beginning to see into the future. 
They're looking at rehabilitation, because 
they see that punishing people is —— 
its limit.” 
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SMELL ON WHEELS 

Last month: we thought we had spotted a 
trend in Jaguar, the new scent for men 
“from the renowned creators of the world’s 


most aristocratic and stylish car.” This 
month: trend confirmed, by the appearance 
of Harley-Davidson cologne, available at 
selected Harley dealers. Stand back from 
the curb, gents, this thing ain’t gonna stop 
now. We see colognes named after cars, 
scents named after scooters, fragrances after 
flivvers. Hell, after parts: Flange, for men; 
Tach, the scent she can’t overrev; Radial, 
from the renowned creators of the world’s 
most aristocratic all-weather tires. 


— John Burgess 


FASHION STATEMENTS: 

WINTER ‘89-'90 

¢Red-and-black is not just for tramps. 

eA leather jacket with an elasticized waist is 
in conflict with itself. 

One big mohair sweater is the season’s 
best investment. 

Sandra Bernhardt cutoffs over spandex? 
Long johns? Never. 

My kingdom for a velvet coat. 

Snorkel jackets are not back. 

eA blight on brights. 

¢ Ditto for winter scarves designed to 
resemble piano keyboards. 

On jackets, fringe is out. Braid is better. 

Men who tuck their pants inside cowboy 
boots can’t be taken seriously. 


— Robin Vaughan 


SHADOWY DEALS 

There is always something intoxicating about a department-store cosmetics counter. (Maybe it’s that 
heavy- mist of Georgio, White Linen, and Halston that hangs in the air.) And at this time of year — holiday- 
bonus season — the lure of the transformational make-up process becomes irresistible. : 
* Now, we all know from past experience that the more-than-a-mime-could-use-in-a-year pallets of 


_ magic dust and magic goop soon become a mess (and the lipstick is usually too red). But that fleeting 


moment when you fantasize about replacing “this is your day to take out the trash” with “this is your 
moment to be beautiful” is always worth the tiny investment. 

These are the best of this year’s bonuses — freebies first. 
Charles of the Ritz. Two choices: A) blush, lipstick, mascara, and nail polish; or B) a triple eye-shadow 
compact (two basic shades and one funky speckled mixture). Either set free with a $20 purchase. 
Filene’s. 
Lancome. Le Tartan, a black-and-white-plaid travel case containing lipstick, masque, moisturizing 
cream, eye cream, and mascara. Free with any $12.50 purchase. Jordan Marsh. 

Ultima I, Credit-card-size Color Hits compacts, with tiny, flat “chips” of lipstick, blush, and eye color 
(even a tiny mirror just big enough to contain someone’s smackers), Free — no purchase required — to 
anyone who submits herself to a free make-up consultation. Jordan Marsh. 

Obsession for Women. Body lotion, shampoo, conditioner, and Obsession perfume. Free with any 
purchase of $35. Filene’s. 
Obsession for Men. Hair gel, shower gel, shampoo, and Obsession cologne. Free with purchase of $27. 
Filene's. 

Lauder for Men. Travel-sized deodorant, hand and body lotion, foaming bath and shower gel, shaving 
‘cream, and a comb — all with that Lauder for Men fragrance. Free with any $12 purchase. Filene’s. 
Princess Marcella Borghese. Her highness’s Colour Collection has 16 eye shadows (not for the timid 
— most of them shimmer in the light), three red-shade lipsticks and one frosted orange, four shades of 


‘blush, a base powder, a lip pencil (fluorescent pink), one black and one blue eyeliner, and black mas- 


cara. Tools include one large powder-blush brush, a blending brush, a cotton-swab-like eye shadow 
applicator, a pencil sharpener, and a small oval sponge. The price is $35 with any $25 purchase. Neiman- 
Marcus, Lord & Taylor. 

Elizabeth Arden. Four separate pallets of color-coordinated blushes and eye shadows, plus four lip- 
sticks, two lip glosses, two nail polishes, and a sample of Red Door perfume. The products are bright 
red, bright pink, and derivatives thereof. The tools are a compact-sized blush brush, four shadow appli- 
cators, and a two-brush mascara. The kit costs $23.50 with any $15 purchase. Jordan Marsh, Filene’s. 
Germaine Monteil. The éye shadows and blushes in the Grand Tresor consist mainly of practical, 
earthy colors — but never mind that. The brushes are to die for: two big chunky ones, for packed pow-_ 
der and blush, and a small one for eye shadow. Buy it for the brushes. Also included are Royal Secret 
perfume (the only negative here — a very drugstore-ish scent), red nail polish, two lipsticks, a face-firm- 
ing cream, and an elegant compact. The price is $28.50 with any $15 purchase. Filene’s. 

Ultima Il. Ultima’s Fast Wrap is made to move an all-black package that you fold in thirds and tie up 
when you go on the road. Also included is a tiny digital alarm clock. The color themes here are pink and 
natural, and you get two nail polishes, two compacts of coordinated blush and eye shadow, eyeliner, 
mascara, and some standard brushes and shadow applicators. The price is $23.50 with any $12.50 pur- 
chase. Jordan Marsh. 


Hues for the holidays 


2 


Blocks 


Continued from page 3 

bachelor. The South End, a neigh- 
borhood in flux and populated by 
lots of people in similar positions, 
was just the right place to facilitate 
the process, he says. 

But why not the Back Bay? Or 
Beacon Hill? Or any other urban 
neighborhood, for that matter? 
Because, as Henry puts it, “in 
Boston, there are such vast psy- 
chological differences between 
the neighborhoods themselves 
that you really have the opportu- 
nity to pick one that reflects your 
style." To him, the Back Bay felt 
too transient and “would-be hip”; 
Beacon Hill, too “Old World”; 
Cambridge, too intellectual and 
too far from the center of the city. 

This is not to reinforce the 
stereotypes behind Boston’s 
neighborhoods, but face it: some 
of those images hoid true. The 
North End does have a vibrant 
italian population and, in turn, an 
Italian feel. Walk around Beacon 
Hill and it does exude a certain 
sense of privilege — a lot of 
Bluebloods stil! live ‘there. 
Gentrification, a changing real- 
estate market, and the accompa- 
nying slew of new names and 
faces has diluted the “enclave” 
feel of some of Boston's neighbor- 
hoods, creating tension between 


old and new, tradition and tran- ~ 


sience, That's why we get an 
Italian grocery next to a White 
Hen Pantry, a $10 million condo 
next to a family church, a swank 
fingernail salon next to an old- 
fashioned barber. But the features 
that define neighborhoods still 
remain. And they stil! act as the 
magnets that draw the newcomers 
in. 
Those features also make peo- 
ple attach a certain, very personal 
significance to specific neighbor- 
hoods, to recognize that it’s some- 
how a different thing to say “I live 
in the Back Bay” than it is to say “I 
live in Somerville’? J.P.” After all, 
where you choose to live can go a 
long way toward reflecting how 
you see yourself. Before I moved 
to the North End, I spent four 
years living in Newtonville. The 
“ville” in Newtonville had a 
parochial sound, and I always felt 
kind of stupid saying I lived there, 
as though I came from the boon- 
docks or lived a stodgy, settled 
life. My impression may have 
been right. Once, when an intern 
here at the paper found out where 
I lived, he asked me, in an incred- 
ulous tone, “You're from 
Newtonville? Are you married?” 

Like the process of growing up, 
the process of finding a home can 
also take a long time. A guy I 
know started working in Boston 
about four years ago, but kept an 
apartment in Providence — he 
hated Boston at the time, found it 
provincial and pretentious, and 
identified much more deeply with 
Providence, a city where, among 
other things, he'd started his 
career and fallen in love. His life 


has changed a good deal in the - 


four years he’s been here — an 
earlier restlessness has given way 
to greater peace of mind; an earli- 
er dissatisfaction with work has 
given way to a renewed sense of 
commitment; he /ikes Boston 
these days; he's deeply involved 
and identified with his career. As 
if to reflect the changes of heart, 
he moved in with some friends in 
Brookline last year. And he’s final- 
ly talking about finding a place of 
his own. These days, he walks 
around the neighborhood near his 
job and. says, “I like this area. I'd 
like to live here. I can see myself 
living here.” 
He may never actually do that, 
make the move. But if he's like a 
lot of people in Boston, having 
the choice makes it a more emo- 
tionally loaded decision: one part 
pragmatism, two parts emotion. 
You go where your heart tells you 
to go, not just your wallet. 0 


IN-WEAR 


matinique 


off 


selected fall fashions 


mon - sat 11-7 


184 Newbury St, Boston 


262-3850 


ATHOLICS! 
Who feel separated from the Church by: 


LIFESTYLE ¢ BIRTH CONTROL DIVORCE 
INVALID MARRIAGE ¢ OR ANY REASON 
the Franciscan Friars would like to hear from you. 


Write or visit for information describing our program. 
Dear Fr. Donan, kindly send me more 


information about the Advent Program 
for separated Catholics. 
Name 
Address 
City 
100 Arch Street Siete Zp 


Boston, MA 02107 


Play video games. Watch 
the Celtics on gigantic cable 
TVscreens. Root for the 
Red Sox. Cheer the Bruins. 
And party with the Patriots. 


Enjoy the greatest hits from the 50s 
to the 805 with our CD jukebox— 
the new sound in the neighborhood. 


From nachos to ribs— 
come for a great steak, 
tasty snacks, or pick up 
food to go. Well even 
fax you Our menu. 


A STEAK IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
39 Dalton Street at the Sheraton Boston 
From 11:30 AM till 2 AM 
Fax. 236-6012 Tel. 262-1822 
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Open Sundays 


thru Christmas 


(ROUTE 114) 
PEABODY, MA 01960 sah SYiVAN ST. 


ENDICOTT ST 


LIBERTY 
TREE 


MALL 
128 


11 - 5 SATURDAY 
& BY APPOINTM 


Fa) 


THAT'S 
PERFECT FOR 
HOLIDAY 
GUESTS AND 
HOLID 


FUTON SALE 
10% Off 


all Futons 
CHICAGO CONVERTIBLE 


GO STUD 


Strong lines and spirit distinguish the Chicago 
Cc perating system. Full 
or Queen. Natural or Black Hardwood. 
SAVE 10% OFF ANY 
CONVERTIBLE PACKAGE 


EVERYDAY PRICES FUTONS FROM $79 TWIN FRAMES FROM $99 TWIN 


FIRST IN FUTONS . . . AND STILL THE BEST 


Arise Cloud” Futon — 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year warranty. 
NEW YORK 


THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO) in weco 


DANBURY 
1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(617) 492-8828 


THANKSGIVING MENU 


SLUG SIGNORINO 


M-F 10-9, SAT. 10-7, SUN 12-6 


THE 
STRAIGHT 


® 


by Cecil Adams 


So why do we bave to sleep, anyway? I bate spending almost a third of 
my life in a coma. 


Bill Toman, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Why? It helps you understand what it’s like being president. Besides, 
what else are you going to do at 4 a.m.? The truth is, researchers don’t 
know why we have to sleep. They have theories out the wazoo, 
though. For example: ; 3 

1) Sleep restores. In other words, “sleep either allows or promotes 
physiological processes which rejuvinate the body and the mind,” as 
one researcher puts it. Studies suggest sleep restores neurons and 
increases production of brain proteins and certain hormones. 

2) Sleep conserves energy. It takes a lot of energy to keep us warm- 
blooded critters warm. Since energy consumption drops during sleep, 
maybe we doze so we don’t have to eat all day long (not that that stops 
a few people I could name). Supporting this theory is the fact that cold- 
blooded animals have a much less regular sleep-wake cycle. 

3) Sleep keeps you out of trouble. No kidding. Says here, “according 
to this theoretical position, prehistoric mankind adapted the pattern of 
sleeping in caves at night, because it protected humans from species 
physiologically suited to function well in the dark, such as saber- 
toothed tigers.” 

4) Sleep belps you remember. In other words, it gives the brain a 
chance to process the day's experiences and file them away in the 
memory. Thus we remember things learned just before sleep better 


Twine € 


5) Sleep belps you forget. Unlearning during sleep prevents the brain 
from becoming overloaded with knowledge. Judging from my mail, not 
a critical problem for most people. 

Complicating matters is the fact that some people thrive on virtually 
no sleep. In 1973 British researchers reported on a 70-year-old woman’ 
who claimed she slept only an hour a night with no daytime naps. In 
one 72-hour test, during which she was under constant watch, the 
woman stayed awake 56 hours, then slept only an hour and a half. Yet 
she remained alert and in good spirits. 

According to one study, short sleepers (six hours or less per night) 
are well-organized, efficient, ambitious, decisive, and self-confident — 
in other words, totally. obnoxious. This suggests the real function of 
sleep is to let the short sleepers get a jump on the rest of us. Next time 
your lids get heavy, therefore, think: the short sleepers are out there, 
smirking. 


4 


3 Where does the expression “mind your P's and Q's” come from? Does 


it mean politeness and quietness? Also, I recently came across the 

phrase “a labor organizer traveling on the q.t.” What does q.t. stand 
for? 

Kimberly Taylor, 

New York City 

As usual, we've got lotsa theories, no facts. The more fanciful expla- 
nations for “mind your p’s and q's” include: 

It originated in British pubs as an abbreviation for “mind your pints 
and quarts.” Supposedly this warned the barkeep to serve full measure, 
mark the customer's tab accurately, etc. 

elt meant “mind your pea (jacket) and qeue.” Qeues (pigtails) were 
often powdered, and wiffypoo was telling hubby to keep the cruddy 
kid stuff off his collar. An even dumber variation of this involves 
“pieds,” French for “feet,” and says minding your p’s and g's means 
combing your hair and polishing your shoes, or something like that. 
Sure. 

eP and q stands for “prime quality.” According to the Oxford English - 
Dictionary, to be Pand Q was a regional expression meaning top quali- 
ty. It first shows up in a bit of doggerel from 1612: “Bring in a quart of 
Milago, right true: And looke, you Rogue, that it be Pee and Kew.” 

The simplest explanation is that the expression refers to the difficulty 


_ kids have in distinguishing lower-case p and g, mirror images of each 


other. Mind your you-know-whats was thus a teachef’s admonition to 
students. Plausible? Yes: Sexy? No. Being a slave to facts is such a drag. 

“On the gt,” meaning on the sly, secret, is easier, Most likely it's an 
abbreviation of “quiet.” 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams delivers the 
Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. 


‘ 
THE BEST IN STEREO. 
sound tailored to your lifestyle and Be 
budget, talk to the experts at 
CLEARLY AUDIBLE. We carry the D oO E 
finest brands, backed by our own 
one of the best consumer protec- 
It's easy to get the best--t you 
knowwheretogo... : 
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One Stuart Street, Boston Chinatown, 338-4663. Open seven days 


by Robert Nadeau 


from 7 a.m- to 11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Sidewalk-level 
bathroom. 


access; narrow door to 


he Huong Giang is a thor- 

oughly second-rate Viet- 

namese and Chinese res- 
taurant that nevertheless seems to 
make a living at the most distant 
edge of Chinatown, on the “other” 
side of Washington Street. Be- 
cause one of its basic problems is 
that the eight-page menu is far too 
extensive for the kitchen, it man- 
ages to be typical of the form 
while falling short of its competi- 
tion in most regards. 

Yet it is possible to eat quite 
well there, especially in a catego- 
ry in which few European- 
American restaurants can cope at 
all: soups. And those who find 
particular dishes they love — 
mine would be the “B.B.Q. meat- 
ball” appetizer and_ the 
Vietnamese-style . pan-fried 
“jumpo” shrimp — could make 
this their restaurant. Even its fail- 
ures have a style, one common to 
poor people’s food the world 
over: too much hot pepper, too 
many fried onions, and a touch of 


The restaurant has the instant 
advantage of never being very 
crowded, though that, of course, 
would be warning number one. 
Although Huong Giang has its 
coterie of Vietnamese youth play- 
ing hearts at a corner table, it 
appeared to have few regulars on 
either of my visits, despite the 
nearby Pho Pasteur’ s being 
jemmeg both times. 

£y, Still with The’strong soup list, it 
kes a decent overflow restau- 
rant for all-soup places such as 
the two Pho shops. Like them, it 
features two basic stocks: beef 
and chicken. The chicken broth is 
the more distinctive, judging by 
the wonton egg-noodle soup 
($3.75). This is a giant bow! of 
chicken broth no traditional 
Jewish healer would scorn, filled 
with delicate, shrimp-stuffed won- 
ton dumplings, sliced beef, white 
vermicelli, chopped scallion and 
coriander leaf, and two heterodox 
toppings. I associate caramelized 
onions with the food of Burma or 
northern Thailand far more than 


are a pleasant European addition 
to this traditional East Asian soup. 
The “Huong Giang special 
spicy beef rice vermicelli soup” 
($3.95) reads like a mouthful, and 
it is, even in Vietnamese: “bin bd 
hué dac biét.” (The menu is trilin- 
gual, and spends seven characters 
of Chinese to describe this soup.) 
Well, the broth is, in fact, quite 
spicy, spicier than it is beefy. The 
noodles in mine were short and 
fatter than “vermicelli” would 


imply, and the bowl was loaded & 


with various kinds of meat: slices 


of beef not quite so well trimmed 
as elsewhere, something rather > 
like an Italian sausage, slices of = 
what I'd take for beef heart, and aS 


prec Ps topping of chopped scallion 
and fresh coriander. 

Most soups at Huong Giang 
bring a small plate of bean 
sprouts, fresh Asian basil leaves, 
and slices of lime — all vitamin- 
rich fresheners, I add for any 
Jewish grandmothers taking 


notes. And there is a selection of 


table condiments on a lazy susan: 
two styles of hot chili sauce, fish 
sauce, and soy sauce, in case you 
want your soup even more pep- 
pery or salty. 

For something new, try the 
crabmeat, tomato, and vermicelli 
soup ($3.95). It does taste like 
crabmeat, very peppery crabmeat, 
though I couldn't isolate any, and 
uses fresh tomatoes, deep-fried 
triangles of tofu, and coriander 
and scallions to good effect: The 
rice noodles run togethér in a 
comforting effect somewhat like 
our cream-of-tomato-and-rice 
soup. 

Huong Giang has at least one 
really nifty appetizer, “B.B.Q. 
meatball” ($5). It is presented on a 
giant platter as a roll-your-own 
dish, You take up a triangle of 
translucent spring-roll skin, add 
vermicelli, a meatball with some 
of the sweet, spicy flavor of 
Chinese sausage, a basil leaf, let- 
tuce, and cucumber, and roll up a 
bundle, suitable for dipping in an 
excellent, winy peanut sauce. This 
is the way Vietnamese families eat 


make it easy even for beginners. If 


you are lazier, they will sell you a 
couple of pre-rolled “fresh spring 
rolls” ($2.50), made the same way 
and stuffed with slices of shrimp 
and pork as well as the basil and 
salad. 

The regular spring rolls (four 
for $3.50) are finger-sized, fried 
like egg rolls, and not especially 
remarkable, though crunchy 
enough. On one visit they came 
with a sweetened clear fish sauce 
as a dip, on another with a sweet 
applesauce “duck sauce.” 

There are some very inexpen- 
sive rice plates and noodle plates 
for the poor-and-hungry, but I'd 
still suggest ponying bth for the 
“Vietnamese style pan fried jumpo 
shrimp” ($7.75). The t portion is six 
large ones, in soft shells, split and 
kind of stuffed with an intriguing 
sauce of-hot pepper, flour, ginger, 
and other spices. This with some 
more salad and a bow! of white 
rice. 

The house-special fried noodle 
and vegetables ($5) is a 
Cantonese-style heap of stir-fried 
vegetables (including water chest- 
nut, baby corn, broccoli, Chinese 
cabbage, mushrooms, and bean 
sprouts), all in a white sauce over 
fresh yellow noodles, and further 
decorated with a large shrimp and 
strips of beef, pork, and chicken. 
You wouldn't starve, but you 
might hit the condiments. 


Soup's up 


overly peppery beef lemongrass 
with vermicelli ($3.95), and the 
kingto spareribs ($7.25), breaded 
and fried but rendered banal in a’ 
tasteless sauce of tomatoes and 
numerous standard American 
globe onions. (The menu designa- 
tion “kingto spareribs” usually 
means the Cantonese original of 
the sweet-and-sour pork that put 
Chinatown on the map.) 

The tea is weak jasmine. The 
service, by Vietnamese teens, is 
quick and attentive. The atmos- 
phere, in what was once a chain 
sub shop, isn’t much. A Buddhist 
shrine in one corner puts a strong 
smell of incense out to nearby 
tables; closer to the kitchen it’s no 
problem. The background music 
is by Vietnamese-language 
Engelberts and Madonnas. (Do 
such artists make videos?) 

My guess is that this is a family 
business going along on under- 
paid family labor, offering every 
dish they know how to make, 
waiting to see what will take hold. 
That’s a slow road out of medi- 
ocrity. This restaurant needs,a 
shorter menu and a promotable 
niche business. How about appe- 
tizers and salads, with noodle 
soups to fill out the menu? Or, if 
they really believe in the ban- 
quet dishes that make up the 
“family dinners,” then introduce 
them as 4 la carte dishes and drop 
the casual entries like the =“ 


Pheenix 
DINING 


This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest ‘evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 
change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing Wl, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge . 


Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive, The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden),. Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 

into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and’ frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it's all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce 


with that of Vietnam; the croutons this at home, but the elastic skins Nix, however, on the fatty and ribs. eke COD Conaitdnpep 2 
“TANGIERS CAFE 
spicy tastes iced so ‘ ing + Improvisational Italian Cookery « 
Boston Globe ae 367-0273 Andover + Boston » Brookline + 
37 Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill Cambridge * Lexington » Wellesley 


OUT 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


er Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


StamGardecr 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


LUNCH 


E H 
* RESTAURANT & CAFE 


NEWBURY AF GLOUCESTER 
BOSTON 236-4488 


Look for our,special 


THE SEASON 


issue at a newstand 
near you 


December 8 


Come join us for our grand re-opening at the 


Bangkok House 
Cambridge's first and finest Thai restaurant 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our 
new & modern atmosphere 
50 JFK St., Open 7 days a week 
Harvard Sq. Lunch: 12-3 p.m. 
Cambridge, MA Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru Thurs., Sun 
(617) 547-6666 5-10:30 Fri. & Sat. 


NOW YOUR 
DINING OUT. 


Get cash at any BayBank X-PRESS 24 
with your NYCE or CIRRUS card. 
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Continued from page 11 

Cambridge Brewing Company, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall Square, East Cambridge, 
494-1994.. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; 
Thursday 11:30 a.m.-mi t; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 


a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No 


Goemon Japanese 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. 
Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic 


835 Beacon St., Bos- 


*ton Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS-RIBS). 


Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, 


ervations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 


questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food and 
you've paid to have it cooked in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren't pepper and 
smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 

Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 


To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 


Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, _ 


Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards, No. liquor, Access,up three steps 
from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef or 

chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also 
a line of drinks and desserts, and some like 
“avocado juice” (actually. a luscious milk- 
shake) that are both. Small, homy, clean place 
serving food like mama used to make, if your 
mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 
5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 


up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch 
$7-13). 
Vanishing Americana, a genuine 
suburban road house full of no-kidding 
continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised. the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 


(6/89) 
New Jillian's, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 


fascinating creamy curries with fresh cor- »y lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 


iander liberally applied, and a steady, slow- 


priced; dodge conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle, 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 


Pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 

Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 
Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All? 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 


potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 


bridge, 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5,50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) . 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall , Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 'a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

elf you like T.G.I. Friday’s, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 


weak spots too, but all of it edible and 

conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Saiter’s Village Dell, 643 VFW 

Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260, Sun.- 

Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 

p-m. No credit cards. Beer and wine, $6-7. 
Delectable “Rumanian” 


kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun. in the morning to the last steamed:fish 
of:the eyening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 


11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 


‘Allston, 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, ; 


a.m.-1 a.m,; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa, Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this pri 


chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 

Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No . Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan or- 
ange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


Indian 483 Cambridge St., 
782-0021, Mon.-Sat. 11:30 


Visa. No liqupr. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline , 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 


up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 
Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: 


steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superia- 
tive decaf espresso and . Some 


p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 


Your children can crayon on the paper — 


table coverings and eat cheap, while you 


(at The Heritage on the Garden), 

482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 

and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 

p-m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 

a.m,-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 


Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 


. nostalgic value but we 


Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 


Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tués.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 

An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8: 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you’re new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Marbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
§:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 


Discover 


Enjoy Great 
Chinese Food. 


Enter an all new world of tropical dining and enjoy our sensational 

Polynesian Lounge featuring Panavison wide screen TV - 

All major sporting events. 
Luncheon - Dinner - Take Out 

We deliver all day! - 536-0420 

South End + Fenway - Kenmore - Back Bay « Beacon Hill 
- North End and Waterfront neighborhood plus Alliston 

* Brighton and parts of Brookline 


MARVELOUS ENDINGS 
10 TRADITIONAL 


By the pound, half pound or pot. 
Coffees from 


DINNERS 


BOSTON, MA} 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. : 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 2PM hol 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS and 
CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY. EAST CENTRAL ST. 10 Winthrop 451-1906 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE(7) NEAR CENTRUM 101 Arch Street 731-3199 
South Station 737-1652 


PIER CAFE 


Lunch Mon - Sat 11-4pm 
Dinner Mon - Sun 5-10 pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4 pm 
C''ering lunch and dinner specials daily. 

‘ urties, catering, takeout, free parking. 
92 Harvard Street, Brookline 
(617) 739-3354 


CAPTAIN'S WHARF 


Visa. Beer. $5-8. ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
a ; A brew pub with excellent ales, working shaker. (4/89) ; 
a - back from the outstanding “Charles River Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
fs Porter.” The food is basic fern ber, with good 
chowder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and a 
found fault. Build your dinner around the 
brews. A loud setting with a pretty sedate, a 
MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) New management is pressing a Northern . 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St, Indian food policy, which means great breads, 2 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri i a 
burn level of spicing, similar to the “one 4 
po asterisk” dishes in Thai places. Some disap- _ linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many af 
pointments on the tandoori menu and the _ of the customers are strictly casual. Dress it 
sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). frying could be lightened up, but everything down; eat up. (8/88) : Ee 
Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica had was edible — nay, filling, generous, Peppercorn’s, 154 St., Cam-- 
Plain’s butgeoning bohemia. Nine motley and inexpensive. Don’t miss the Moglai a 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian  murgh (chicken and mushrooms) arid watch e 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such asthe —_ for blackboard specials. (10/13) ae 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, ' INDIAN cs 
: funky but filling: Lunches, such as the 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. os 
holdover “blackbird sandwich,” and the Beer and wine (Chelsea only). Both locations ; ‘a 
homemade desserts are the real treats, up one step from sidewalk level. $7-13. a 
along with the overheard conversations. Two cheap Mexican restaurants with large- a 
i (8/89) ly Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. The 23! 
d Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for good a 
chile con carne. Try the funkier and south- “a 
erner dishes such as jalisco tamale, puerco i 
adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice fried 4 
dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up in corn 3 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little a3 
more “sabor” but both have uniformed i 
. mariachis playing and singing Friday through ey 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety of E, 
fied squares burs age) AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Sleeper topping. Greem-tea ice Cream 
ae controversial. If it seems exotic, just order Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, : 
ate tempura and you've got fine fried food in a _ Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. AE, 
gee real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from sidewalk 730 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. ai : 
ce Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) _ level. $7-11. fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 4 
Hoo-Doo Barbeque, Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s credit cards. Full bar. Access up_two steps 
Bee Rs menu with Caribbean hedges. The unify- toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some from sidewalk level and most dining space . 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the 
es: MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from sidewalk commitment to regional flavors is only 2 
ten ; level. $5-12. sauce-deep. But they do use real coriander, 
aoe White barbeque, with more emphasis on _ and the fried prairie oysters are delicious in salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib i 
ee the great sauce than the necessary slow addition to affording the opportunity for : 
see cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. The _ various smutty jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and d 
sauce favors pork’ tibs, but seafood specials meats, barbecue, and salads decently 
pee are surprisingly good. Great jukebox with wich, an endangered species in the Boston crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. : 
Ae funky music of all periods and an interior : Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton " 
bee 2 heavily decorated with collectibles and trivia, Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 a 
eee overframed. Late hours, which suits this food, 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (res- 
Je Re §3§=Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
a bar. $20-37. come almost any experiments. The seafood Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, ~~ 4 
5, Luxurious and very expensive, but a anomalies are often quite tasty, as when gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente P fe 
a5 challenging stew for those who equate quality “seafood posole” turns out to be a pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the = $—________ 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
bee top-quality ingredients and techniques. All cannoli tinged with, anise. Huge and a 
oa the great meals are illuminating — this one sometimes loud. (11/88) M 
va makes you define your own taste. Entrees ask Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park : 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected ; 
is but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
si and delicious menu with exotic Italian ™ 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
3 mirrors. What you see is how an upscale a 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France. (4/89) 
THE BOSTON Great Seafe 
Spe 
EXCHANGE INC sy 
; cl 
vegtal 


coulibiac of roast duckling, tuna, or 


grilled 
familiar-sounding -Italian dishes 


array of desserts. 


(11/88) 

One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chi 
steak. house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse. steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine, Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and. wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 


dress up. (8/88) 

224 Boston 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine, Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13,°“ 

“The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 


saticé; atid’ the’ idyonnaise that 


accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 


4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent 


661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
(kitchen to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — 
from slices of potato omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
exquisite tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 

Manmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 

. (12/88) 

195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p-m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate t d zivan sk , 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
pote dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 

426 Harvard St., 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p-m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 


Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 
What's new and different is the yakitori 
barbecued chicken 


The chicken meatballs with onion 
pt especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 


the tatami tables. (1/89) 

Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard ‘ 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 


- Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 


p-m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 


mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 


_ lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 


seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of 8 rr 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 


St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 


Square 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 


Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
t. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 
Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street-level), Harvard 
864-5154,‘ 864-5157)" 
p.mand 5-10 p.m:; Fri. and Sat. noon‘3' 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 
Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a _ crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably generous with shrimp and 
cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 
(5/89) 


» Cambridge, — 
Mon.-Thurs. noon:3 


MARIORIE SIEQEL 


Steven‘s Pizza 


ust as you'd expect, there’s a pizza place near the suicide 
intersection of Brighton Avenue and Comm Ave. This joint’s 
a hole-in-the-wall — refrigerated sodas out front for the tak- 
a 
TV 

So it’s something of a surprise to find some of the best felafel in 
Boston hidden among the various sub and pizza offerings on the 
menu. It’s nothing fancy, but if you close your eyes, you can 
imagine yourself standing on a street corner in Jerusalem or Cairo 
munching on the region's standard fast food. Unlike most places 
on both sides of the Atlantic (including vending trucks), Steven’s 
fries their felafel to order, carefully making and counting the balls 
before popping into sizzling oil. These fresh and hot chick-pea 
balls are adorned with green bell pepper, fresh sliced mush- 
rooms, diced tomato, iceberg lettuce, and onion. All of which is 
coated with a generous dousing of thick tahini and then wrapped 
snugly in a large cornucopia of pita. That taste of exotica will cost 
$3. And as if that weren't enough, you have the option of a splash 
of hummus in your sandwich (an extra 50 cents); or you can have 
your hummus without felafel ($2.60). 

For finishing off this meal in its proper context, Steven's makes 
baklava daily (95 cents). It’s, well, your average delicious nutty, 
honey-dripping, mouth-watering confection. 

As for the rest of the menu, the eatery’s offerings make up in 
quantity what they might lack in quality. There’s pizza 20 differ- 
ent ways, steak sandwiches, subs, and burgers, as well as seafood 
specials and breakfast — all at prices to suit the ubiquitous BU 
and BC students. To make them happy, Steven's delivers from 5 
to 10 p.m. on weekdays. And those ravenous, partying students 
will find Steven’s open just when they most need it — late on 
Saturday nights when most places have given up and gone to 
bed 


Steven’s Pizza & Subs is at 2 Brighton Avenue, in Allston. It is 
open Monday through Thursday from 6 a.m. to midnight, as 
Friday and Saturday from 6 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sunday 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Call 254-2443. 


— Ketura Persellin 


11. A.M. - 10 P.M. Mon.-Sat. 
MC/VISAW/AMEX/DISCOVER 


Come join us for 
APPETIZERS 


SEAFOOD STEAKS 
DRINKS & GOOD TIMES 


11 A.M. ‘ti Midnight 


GUINNESS & BASS ALE AVAILABLE ON TAP 
ALL MENU ITEMS AVAILABLE FOR TAKE-OUT 


244-9881 


761 BEACON STREET, NEWTON CENTRE 


Lounge is. open Mon.- Sat.. 


oot Bosto, 


Boston’s Original Sports Bar 


Featuring 14 oz. Prime Rib $9.95 
Every Night 


Serving Dinner Until Midnight 


166 Canal Street Boston, MA 720-4455 
(Across from the Boston Garden) 
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food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork i 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
DINE | 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, ms 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — : 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai ee 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere sie 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a it 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. ae 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve ie 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven ° ee 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 
‘Fascination ‘with ‘all things Russian’ will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 9 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. oe 
: Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak aoe 
_ soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
P| Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, a 
access. $8.25-20. 
A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- | 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- Rave hag expenence wan 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine _ ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) cone of the restaurants listed, let us| Ae 
through. Come prepared to eat with your know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line; — a 
hands, using the soft’ “injera’” flatbreads, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoe- 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily Seston Lebeter Wouse, 256 Com- 
EST. | 1921! 
Hot Munchies In The Lounge of Soup & Sandwich - 
9 p.m. 2 Large Screen TV's AR 


Noms plume 


by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 


The binomial system of classifying birds was first by 
Carl von Linné (Carolus Linnaeus), a Swedish naturalist, back in 
the 18th century. Of course, there weren't as many species then. 

See if you can match the birds at the right with their pop-Latin 
names below. 


Dafi duc — Postofficium americanum 
Pax woodstocci —._ /onathanus livingstones 
Bonoannus latex | Avis autoexpensus 
—_—. Shinola variens —._ Avis-oculus clarens 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, NOVEMBER 24, 1989 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston. Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #682 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, December 4. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution # 680 


The “Subtitles” were: 1) It's a Mad Mad Mad’ Mad. World, 2) } 
How to Marry a Millionaire, 3) Duck Soup, 4) Gone With the Wind, 

5) High Noon, 6) Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 7) Heaven Can Wait, 
8) Little Caesar, 9) Close Encounters of the Third Kind, 10) Horse 
Feathers, 11) Grease, 12) Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 13) 
Tobacco Road, 14) The Maltese Falcon, 15) Saturday Night Fever, 
16) Daddy Long Legs, and 17) | Was a Male War Bride. 

Oh, okay, we'll accept Twelve O'Clock High for High Noon. But 
Shampoo for Grease and The Godfather for Daddy Long Legs? 
No, forget it. 

We're sending T-shirts to the Dix below. 

1) Sharon Hamer, Cambridge 


ROGER JONES 


2) Ahn Chu, Brookline & 

3) Charlotte Vincent, Plum Island @' 

4) Pamela Livingston, Somerville ye 

5) Suzanne Coleman, Belmont ee 

6) John Marenghi, Milford 


7) Pat Yingling, W. Roxbury oY 
8) Irmgard Hicks, Cambridge 
9) CYDL et al., Boston 
10) Daniel Wolf Savin, Somerville 
T-shirts are on order. Please allow six to eight weeks for 
delivery. 


KENNEDY STUDIOS 


COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER_ MR BIG™ 

* High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 

rc tnt PRINTING © Canon color laser copies to © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 

enlarges & reduces « 17 in. Enlarged and reduced 

* GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms © Color laser overhead transparencies * Bond, vellum or colored paper output 

© 7 days a week, while you wait. © Typesetting to 8% « 11 © While you wait service . 

FAX SERVICE * Photostats ~ © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and * Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
, transparencies work precisely reproduced 

© Send and receive worldwide - * Folding, collating, cutting, binding «From ator, 35mm slides, chromes, 


© Instant offset printing 


BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 

(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-  riday 7-30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 

Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 

(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 - 

Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 

Saturday 8:30-5. One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 An 

BROOKLINE Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Sanday 9-5 Unforgettable 

Beacon 731-6775 One international Place 330-8880 n org 
Family Experience 


12-8, 7:30-11 


( Morten 731-1909 OP GOP 
See our ad in the opposite Star Market) | ; Host An AFS Exchange Student 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Monday-Friday 7:30-10 Gi Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


| 
TH 
i 
| 
—— Heclus (et lectus) cro Me 
| “For all your 
| Fast, Quality 
Custom Framing 
Huge Selection of Limited 
— Prints & Posters 
Corporate Services 
Available 
- 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


REAL 
ESTATE 


studios, 1 
for now & January. No 
fee. Call Viado, 734- 


Rea 


BOSTON, pkg & Nt inci, 
nr T on Park Or, $1050/mo. 
No fee. Please iv msg, 
617-288-3645 


BOSTON, Harvard medical 
area, mod 5rm, 2-38R in 
quiet, well-maintnd 3fam, 


utils, call fee 


BRIGHTON, re- 
novtd 2BR apt. $850 inci hw. 
No fee. 353-2600, 787-8772 


CAMBRID' DGE 


coe ‘wid. ty 5 min 
to to Central 


BRIGHTON, dog OK. irg 


renovtn, fir apt, quiet 
1400 


ft, 17 windows, sandoak | 


firs, lvg rm w/French doors, 
dining rm w/china cab, new 
eat-in kitch w/d.w., walk-in 


view, indry, 
$750+ utils. 282-19 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
3BR, ownr-2 fam, hdwd firs, 
d/d, w/d hkup, 10 
line. $725+utils. 436-7929 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
2BR, eat-in kit, porches, 
hdwd firs, w/d, Vict. detail, 
renovtd: secure bidg. 
$750/mo. 742-6084 


DORCHESTER, 5m, 
2BR apt, excel norhd. 
$750+utils. 508-975. 3740 


area. it finished tota 
tie 


irg studio apt with 

Eat-in-kit and hrdwd firs in 
well-maintained . Avi 
12/1. $610- NO FEE. Cail 


MARBLHEAD, Studio apt, = 
utils inci, on bus line, 
stores, $550+ Ap 
617-631-7021 


MEDFORD, 


Pook 


-occpd hse. 
/mo+ utils. 396-0412 


NWAY © 
large! 1 e-i- 
Indry fac, ample 
pidg, $755. Avi 12/1. 

Sandra, 247-0124 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2br, 1 1/2 


arboretum, 950/mo +. 
Keith 242-7110 x4317 days, 
or 522-4433.avail 1/90 
JAMAICA PLAIN, grand 

Bay-style 2BR, marbie 
frpic, irg kitch, 


quiet side st, 
983-0742 


DORCHESTER 
Hill, rm 2BR 
e-i-kitch, ocean 
views. $7307, 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Pond & 
Med area, great loctn, 
apts, studios & 1BR w/ 


ones incl. No Fee. 


MEDFORD SOQ, nr T, 3BR, 7 
rms, 1st fir of 2-fam, oe 
on-st st pkg, wis. 

no uti 


MILTON, re- 
modeled to 
T, $850+utils. 698-29 


PROVIDENCE Rl, renov fire- 
hse ny sign studio, 16 
cine, 1125 sq ft. $675/mo. 
617-631-2489 
ROSLINDALE, beaut mod 
2BR condo, fully appl, pkg, 
nr T. $775. 696- 


ROSLINDALE, very clean 4 


K & B, wiw, d/d, walk to T. $76.00 292-7805" 
625-1142 
SOMERVILLE xtra-irg 1BR HOUSES 
avi 12/1. FOR RENT 
Bsmnt levi, nr Tufts 
Walk to T. $500. 738-57 
Pho Rse nr Ocean, for single or 
SOUTH END, nice 1BR  ‘efs req. ymo+ Call 
duplex, Appleton St, avi eves, 508-546-6512 
fo tee, $96. 7608 HOUSES 
COMMERCIAL NEWBURYPORT 
SP ACE Quaint 2BR Colonial in quiet 


rtist's 
natural light lofts, attractive 
sant, 750 s.f. $500; 


CONDO- 
MINIUMS 
THINK BIG! 


walking dis- 


tance to downtown, hrdwd 
firs, coe Ktch & BTH, 2 car 


prkg, $139,900, 


owner 


508-462-4627 Iv msg. 


HOUSEM 
LL N1 

3BR apt. Seeki 

non-smoker. 


ATES 


omm.Ave 


Mike or James 254-1176 


ALLSTON- 2 veg M seek 


hdwd 


ALLSTON, 2BR apt, 5 w/study, yard, w/d, no fee. 
bus. No fee, avi no fee. 527-9333 CHELSEA, waterfront, 1BA, hse. $525 incl utils. 288-2125 single prof. No fee. $675 inci SAVILLE SBR, new 666-9 work. By $380 inc 787- 1938 
FLLSTON, wr Sa, CRIGHTON. off Comm Ave, utile. 877-2108 8. tree wid ja. ai ALLSTON. sk resp F 
ly restored apts, 8600-750 ine 12/1. No fee. 227-8069 LOOKINGFORAN —JAWAICA PLAIN: Tantastic $900/mo, No for 2bih. nr Red. Green, 
eat-in-kitch, on quiet prvt st. No Fee APARTMENT, HOUSE . great loctn. SOMERVILLE, Davis -OOKING FOR AN arv Sq, 
Off-st pkg avi. $615-695. CHELSEA, waterfront, 1BR; ONDOMINIUM ? $750+utils. No fee. mod 5rm apt, tile ba APARTMENT, HOUSE 782. 8463 anytime or 
Owner, 862-2716, 254-8407 BRIGHTON. smil_abrm in funky, sunny, eat-in-kitch: ORC vi now. On ? -5231 
hse, mod kt/bth, mn $975 unhtd, recently painted THE NEW, EXPANDED = PLAIN. ARLINGTON, iF sks resp 
ALLSTON, nr T, 1BR, $400 owner no fee, 527-9333 +utils. No fee. 227-8069 REAL ESTATE SOMERVILLE, nice 28R in THE NEW, EXPANDED one 
— ae No fee. gat-in-kit, $800 itd. New firs se, hdwd firs, lots of REAL ESTATE 2M/F 26+ to shr fun/friendly 
7-8861 BROOKLINE/JP. Pond, DORCHESTER, apt. CLASSIFIEDS IS THE paint. 522-5167 irq eat-in-kitch. 1/2 duplex. Sunny, 
Work Sores QUICK, EFFECTIVE JAMAICA PLAIN, 4+BR ht incl. 1/1 or sooner. CLASSIFIEDS IS THE av 
BACK BAY/FENS new 265-1256 WAYTOFIND WHAT duplex. nr T, wd. $1250+ fee. 623-3161 QUICK, EFFECTIVE $10". avail 11/ 
Lrg studio, sep firs, nr T. w/d. $975 DORCHESTER, 28R apt, OOKINGFOR! UIs. mo foe 788-51 WAY TO FIND WHAT 
& disp. Frpic, 2 walk-in nd No fee. 52 mod kit and bath, wesher, YOU’REL SOMERVILLE, nr A] 
closets, nr T, ht incl. dryer, front and. rear porch, JAMAICA PLAIN Davis, .3BR, YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
$630/mo. 536-2320 ne TF. $750+util. Arboretum, 5 rms. re- owe 
508-546-6424. lv msg novtd, hdwd_ firs. ¥ . . NO 
yard, no fee. $750. 787-1840 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 ~ 


To renewing your ad call during the 
the ad's second appearance. 

CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be anes 1 
beyond liability to give the adverti 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


CARD #: 


SANK: 


ATE: 


PHONE #: 
: NAME: 
4 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free . 
as long as you call each week Mond or 6 
Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing the 
CIty: STATE: 


Mail to: 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


odverier of such eror inn advertsment win seven doy 7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 per line 5 Vans & Trucks 
COPY REGULATIONS 7 pt. bold headline 9.75 per line 13.20 per line aD — 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 9 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line we 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of copitolized words @ $1.10 each = pew) estate 
time sold by the Phoen 
The Boson Phoens reserves he ot # of weeks = $____ Housemates 
e containi: jectionable phrases Roommates 
ony odvertisment on accoust of 
must accompanied by a full name, 
address and ne number. Lost & Found 
cancelled ads. Adverti rt spcee cue wt bs taped for oth Print one letier in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. Skiing 
cancelled before 4 p.m alate. Changes in Advertisements HEADUNES: Travel 
wil be cccepted uni p.m. Tuesdays, GUARANTED The Boston Phonic 
Music ond the Arts. Wednesday, 6 p,m 1234 5 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 Antiques & Flea Markets 
Boats 
Guaran tenewols... 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. -6 p.m. Wed. Firewood 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 123 4 5 6 7 8 G 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 © Stre/Components 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. Se oe 


SL 


6861 ‘v2 HAGWSAON ‘OML NOILOAS NOLSOS 


> 
ni 
jl. 5 MIN TO SO. END 
e DORCHESTER, nr T, Hilltop 
4BR apt w/2 decks. ocean & 
city views, $775mo+ util. 
Move in now, free rent until 
12/1. 265-5464 eves. quiet norhd, 2! 
| kitch, bath, & heating sys- 
tem, hdwd firs, w/d hkup, 
* i - easy to Tufts, 93, & bus. 2 ua 
hall, front & back porches lean e 
8 
bths, master br suite, new a 
mod kit d/w dd fridge priv 
BROOKLINE. prime | = 
Coolidge Cnr 2BR condo for Weal 
rent, 1/2 block from T, | 
spacs. & charming. Hi & Med aa 
= firs, abundant closet space! area ie 
Lndry in bldg, courtyard. Avi 247-2296 
1/15/90. inci ht. — 
734- msg s.f. brick bldg w/pkg $1800. 
moc city 803-823-8098 J 
" = = = = 
g M/F quiet 
0 inci util 
proce CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 |; 3 
1 
| | 
ALTTOMOR 
H 
1! 
H 
1 
1 
H 
1 
H 
i 
H 
H 
! 
! . 
See Classified Section he wings | 
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hs wierd & 
Reasonable more 
pets, avi now, 617-254-2651. 
BRIGHTON, Ctr, 


in 5BR . 
57 bus to Kenmore, 
+, 789- 


BRIGHTON, F sks ‘M/F to 
share 2 BR spacious apt for 
11/15 of 12/1. On street pkg 
w/d, on bus lines, $400 
utils/dep. 787-4655 


BRIGHTON/Oak Square, 3F 
seek F for own room in 
beautiful house, $350+ 1/4 
utils, avail now, 254-0306. 

BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 
1M/F prof, 30+ 3BR hse, Nr 
$330.75 + 


vin 254-6008 12/1 


+ 


| 


wik to vig Ts, 
py Jan, $450, Ron 


BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse 
4 frpic, ig rms, oo loc. Off 
beacon St. T, shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


BROOKLINE, prof M/F 25+ 
to shr elegant, 
hse on quiet st, 
to T, offers frpic, hdwd firs, 
sunrm, W/D, op. 3 
bths, irg gracious living 
spaces. pirited grp 
interested in 


BURLINGTON 1 M sk 


CAMBRIDGE, 3F sk 1F 25+ 
for beaut home. 


semi-coop 
Shr food,some meais, 
chores, warmth, humor and 
ag pol. No smkrs 
+ 864-5949, 6-10pm 
CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall T, 


CAMBRIDGE/Som Nu mu- 
2 vis 


Sq., T. 15 x 30 x 7 wkspace 
avail $182-435+ 492-3957 


to shr 4br apt. 
Harvard, $305, 661-0094 


lovely center, rte 2. 
yar, dw, w/d, $362 + util. 
vi 11/1 508-371-2169 


DEDHAM; 3F's 2M’s sk 
healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


sock M or F 30 
share huge 


3 


£45 
23% 
2358 


iy 

jis 


&F 
zg! 

a 


LEXINGTON, 26+ indep, 
neat, quiet. Pleasant 
rm/hse/st. No 2 


st. acres, 

bus to T, $340+, 861-8737. 
LEXINGTON, 2M/1F sk F for 
ed hsehid. 


cooperative 
Nr Rt 2. No cigs/pets. $275, 
call before 10 pm. 862-6142 


LEXINGTON, OM/IF seek 
nonsmk, 


prof, 25+ to shr 4BR house 
near w/d, 
$338+ 1/4 util. 862-4 


LEXINGTON: M/F sk indy to 
re . Res 


SHIRLEY, f , indepen- 
dent household seeks 
home in loa village setting 


huge. house coop, 6 prof seek 7th, 25+ to MON non-smkr, 
porch, w/d 1 share house Nr Spy 
Folle. Rent $310+ pond. Driveway beaut, 2 stry dup. furn 
Util + food. No smokers or LR, OW, ane Fiend, 
ts. Available 11/1 Bths 
66. ARLINGTON, F to shr 2 br o 
in 2 w/ F + cats 
WINCHESTER, M/F opt Sq_$400/mo 489-2761 
nanan, a to join + avail now 648-7957 or 57 ask for Barry 
fwnhee, full basement, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS sks resp F to sh 
1/2 bths, deck, bckyrd, off-st to 66: Ist fr of 8 2tem hse, furn, 
$360+ 1/3 util, aval hse w/ 2F 1M. Sunny Irg 3 utils, 
720-81 wigs fal 
2 $280+ utils. Avail Jan 1 = BELMONT, wanted M/F 21+ 
ROOMMATES quiet respons she 
w/ 2 humerous M nr T + 
or dlovel 3br peeceha home for 
30+ for 4ievel ; 
3rd ind M (30+). Vi TO HARYRO 
pkg, stor, +, 889-5081 clean, on quiet, , Wat Ln, or 
Exc for meditation and spiri- T, F 34, ft soc wk-pt , Sk 
ALLSTON, tbrm in ig 7orm tual practices. Nr T, no  F fo chare apt fam. 
hse. smok/pets. $260+ or $280+ Fi no 
- - ARLINGTON, ig sunny warm , Wat Ln, 11/1, nr 
TON $280 3 bedroom nr Ave RT 2 T, F 34, ft soc wk-pt , Sk 
Quiet convtoHsq~ and T seeks 2 nonsmkrs F 30+ to share in 2 fam, 
and Nr T av Now cal M/F 25+. $325+. Avi 12/1 Indird Fi Pv no 
Christian ; 11-1354 7 pets. sec. 8. 


PERSONAL 
CALL ADVERTISERS 


_PLEASE 
RECORD YOUR 
GREETING NOW. 


YOUR VOICE IS WHAT THEY'RE 


WAITING FOR 


te 


WID NO 
phone. 861-6737. 
LEXINGTON 
to share 
with } Call Jack 
or Mary 
m™ SHIRLEY, MA-1 or 2 to shr 
woods by . Piano, frpi historic rural village 
15 min to Camb $450+ NwotGoston. 
ti rail. 
LINCOLN, hsemte wntc Wood stove, piano, big barn, 
(30+) to share w/1 F, 2M, 2 Nr 
Looking for a GIG? SOMERVILLE, Co-op hse 
for a musician? See sks 1 —— veg ) 
category in Music & the Arts M/F. We are 2F 1 30's 
classified 50's Left who 
peo animals and 
MANSFIELD, mature films. Activism, shared 
meals esp i of 


E93 


comm space 2597 


SOMERVILLE Teele Sq. 
2F/1M seek 1M 


(603)382-4810 
WALTHAM, 2M/1F sk 1F for 
rm in spacious house on 


nr Brandeis, 
neighborhood, $300+, 
899-6883 


WALTHAM, F & 2 cats sk 2F 
25-35 to shr irg hs, w/d, 
wa, utils, avi im- 


WALTHAM reliable F 
for 


wanted for light hsekeeping, 
room & board. 647-5701 
WATERTOWN, prof F sks F 
2BR, d.w., hdwd firs, pkg & 
nice cat, no more please. 
$375+, avi 1/1. 924- 


WATERTOWN les- 
bian house near T in ' 
town/ needs 4th roommate. 
$200 independant. 926-6258 


WAYLAND/LINCOLN, shr 
hse wooded 


spacious qt 

area nr lake & rtes 

24126 508-358-5505 

WEST NEWTON Ciean, 
30-40, for 


2F 2 cat 
, off 


2M/1F 


sk 
emkng F, 24-34 for 4BR 648-6279 eves 
BACK BAY, ASAP, Master 
b- bdrm w/priv bth & walk in 
ALLSTON 1M ake for _protapt & gym. barre 
4BR apt Lg, OM. aya, Set a inet 
wid, prkg. Nr T. Thomas work 273-2151, 
incl all. 661-1 home 262-9870. 
indepen- sais st 
dent, clean. For Dec 1. ist quiet, clean . respnsble M/F. 
month and sec. 787-5215 cats. 
Red tne, 2 huge porches. Mt Andrew, 
M, 25, 
ALLSTON, M/F. rg fom, grt serious, stdnt sks extremely 
of humor. No cats. 
$250+, 782-1038 28drm, hdwd fis, rftop. 
ALLSTON, m/f to share & mkt. Safe. Apt tone; 
serene envrnmt 
apt, great loc, cable, $450 Incl: Ht & Ht H20 
Martha 296-8720 
BACK BAY, prof F wtd to shr 
kit. Near T, availnow $430 ht “ise at Pru, with great view of 
& hw inc. 375-7341 
Zor aot. Goes to Harvars BACK BAY St 
+ utile. firs, beamed. ceilings, brick 
782-8104 ive meg patio, steam room, Nr T. 
ALLSTON prof M/F to shr 
2BR apt ex loc. hid. 859-4967 
evens BEACON HILL 1 or 2 F sh 
x eves 
2br furn, mod kt 
. FREE $575/1 | 
»no 
fee. Noel or David, 782-6469 bo, toe: 
ANDOVER 32 yroldMsksF Dec ist or immed 
BEACON HILL, Bostn 1 
ARLINGTON. seeks 2M/F 
for Lg bin Hoyse, 227 0288 
DR, EIK, Porch, Fpic.” BEACON HILL, shr beautfi 
DW/disp, WD, tw T. 2BR, renvtd, hdwd mod 
all. 641-3717 kt, sunny, at. 
129-9 inci util, neg, 
ARLINGTON $388 inci ht. & BEACON HILL TO SHARE 
Pkg, fr, SPACIOUS Zan 
front NONSMK F. LGR 
cat AVAIL JAN 1. $475 


HEAT/HOTWTR. ‘CLOSE 
TO 7 523-1468 LEAVE 
MESSAGE. 


38 


533 


550 
266-3291 


$478 inc nt, 


rmte share bedroom near Beacon T. 
2BR on well-kept st; baths, disposal, d/w. 
hdwd firs, w/d, , brick, Absolutely must be very 
cones 50+,avi quiet, clean, non-smoker 
BOSTON, Winthrop, house 
to shr. GWM sks rmmte to BROOKLINE rmate to shre 
shr 4BR hse $1500+ nmr bu/neu ac 
utils. W/d, dw, rm, fp, $375, or tk over 
yd, avail immmed. Lee 7928 
in hse on wid, 
»_indep., avi 1/1/90. 254-5370home. 
$300+. 787-0651 
no prof F. 
safe area, $325.htd, across from ‘pond, 
16 eves prkg, $395. 499-7759. 
BRIGHTON, 2M sk 1M for 3 Leave message please 
col Gory. BROOKLINE 


33 
$ 
288 


bez 


: 


BRIGHTON, M/F for 12/1, 
5mins to Bri ctr & # 57 bus, 


BRIGHTON, seek 1F 
for Sor Nr St Eliz Hosp. 


9224 
BRIGHT 
St, 12/1, 1BR in 3BR 
Hdwd firs, exc. Py 
info. 

762-2731 


BROOKLINE, 1tbrm aval in 
2brm well-main- 


Stan, 734-9634 eves 
BROOKLINE, 1br in 3br 


kit 
smk/pets. $415. 492-6031 h, 
w (lv msg) 


CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 
Sq. Male seeks mature 
female, 2 Bd semi furn; cin, 
25+ no $300 
864-3334 


CAMBRIDGE, Harv Sq. 
twnhse. $525+. Considerate 
protigrad M/F wanted, smk 
ok. 547-4734. 


CAMBRIDGE, Hvd Sq, prot 
M/F 25-35 to shr 3 BR with 


Two 8x12 rms 


i 


a 
2 
8 


frnshd 7 rm 


A,’ 
or bi M to 
Porter Red 


furn, apt in hse 
/ w/d. 
immed $298 Cal T 681-0016 
CAMBRIDGE, rmte for 2br 
BROOKLINE, 1M-1F sk resp Inman Sq 
25+ mon-smk M orF for water laund avail 12/1 De- 
j nt & hot w. vite fine, 
tly renovtd apt, 2 min to 
BROOKLINE, 2F sk F 25+to- Porter Sq, w/2F, w/w, d/d 
shr 3 BR. $290 inc ht. Non $390+utils. Avi now. {d) 
Grinker/smoker pref. Avail 267-4705, (e) 625-8730 
. CAMBRIDGE, Som, F sk F 
BROOKLINE, 2M sk strt M/F 26+, clean, resp, consid, ig 
for 38R aptatCoolidgeCrnr. apt, yd, cat, $360+, 
by 
renew. smkrs/pets. — 
stores. $380 730-1780 ig 20; new condo 
BROOKLINE, 3brm tis, 1/1) 
lvgrm, kt, 3M sk ON 932-9130, 
Beacon nr BU, Smin from 
Kenmore, aval 12/1, $410 CAM . Sunny br in 
incl all, 437-7633 apt nr BU bridge, nr 
stores, 10min to Cent 
2BR condo, yest location, | 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 apt in nice nbrhd nr 
quan Sq. Hdwd firs, deck, irg BRs, 
BROOKLINE/CHSNT eat-in-kitch, din rm, 
23 sks mod track imo+ util. 
BR ny all. Mike, 547-9681 eves & 
pool, cable 469-  whkends, or 506-256-6600 
BROOKLINE, ow, 
fon smkr for snyrm CAMBRIDGE, wanted 
in vict hs w/ kit privig,orT, humorous reliable 
$450-550+ util, avinow, pkg vegetarian to very 
BROOKLINE, hse sks Srd, . 


ARLINGTON, 2M, 1F ( DORCHESTER M or F NEWTON, hse sks . WESTON, live in woods BELMONT, 2mi fr/Harv Sq, BOSTON Symphony area. BROOKLINE. M for large 3 
36-42) sk hernate to. sh hsmates Nr Fids crnr, Close 23-28, W/D,. close to city, shr 3BR hse w/ 2s: —ne-T, M or rmmt, no pets, 
Friendly, supportive, firepl $325 NEWTON, near pike) ex- & T, modern bath & Kitchen, = 
$3987." 388: bus, victorian, irq chris 604-8048 ‘street, no pets, $350 BELMONT, 2M sk M, 30+ 
$3953, Nonemoker. 298-0001 2 bts, preg, $360 &  WEST_ ROXBURY. respos, incl neat, avail: 1/1.’ for semi co-op, vag. apt, No 
GWM $580 181-6564. prot person who likes 648-5640. smoke/cats. ‘5+util. Rob 
ARLINGTON CENTER, F 34 sks resp animals, to shr irg hse in at RALINGTON EAST. F rmt  & Brooks, 484-8768 
non-smkr to shr 4BR, nr T, 26-36 private, w/d, 550+ bx. NEWTONVILLE, 2M or neighborhood w/_ all 
1/1, 646-2444 FRANKLIN, needs GM 25+, Prkgrwid,closeto Pike, 4007.0" §375/mo, T and bus, Fam, ing Br w/study. 
ARLINGTON, F, 25+. quietcoophomenrT/495no no. cigs, pets, couch WINCHESTER 1M, 28+ for 643-2622. pig. residen- 
non-smk, share smk/druge, pets ok, low rent aval 11/1, $230+, friendly _semi-co-op house, ital, + 3980 
wi 520-3876 Iv msg 7416 lv msg 
lined 
wid ded te ht incl, no PORTER SQ, 2M & 2F sk 
more pets, nr T. $395+ util. Protigred fr 
ARLINGTON F nonsmkr to $290/350+ 1st, last, sec, j 
$280 mo. 42/1 643-2049 QUINGY. prot sks 
bth, w/d, fp, a/c, nr lake, qt 782-1308 furni Ni 
nbrhd. No pets/smkg furnished room. Newly 
$a50+ 486-3594 ‘ ROSLINDALE M/F to shre BRIGHTON, 3M 1F skF for _ painted. Quiet, clean. Desk, 
4 & 
THE DEADLINE FOR BRIGHTON 4th rmmie wnid st. 
RENEWING ALL hee. Prvt_bath, wid, for 4BR apt. Prt F, 24+. three T lines "Nonamoker. 
GUARANTEED Shr with F and child. $500+ $250/mo-+ util. Avi 12/1. $105+/wk. 566-0967 after - 
CLASSIFIED ADS +, 233-8915 Cat 789-3755 wkdays, anytime 
+, rm IDGE 1F wntd 1 
BELMONT CENTER. 1F sks deck, no pete, tile, utils. Porter/Davis, ac, mod 
or 484-6084 2shr 3 livem + 547-6380eves 
No pets; ve 
BRIGHTON 168A in modem utils. 508-425-4556. $340 heated 254-8033 BS 
hwasher, w/a, Buln poo 25+ emoke no pets. 1 
1 
gd loc. saad 787 
1F and Female sk MiF* tor 
sk socially non- smk/p sunny rm, no smoker, 
smkg single. Couple or ASAP $305+, 876-0085 cs 
CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq, 2M 
5 sks 1M/F to shr 38dr nr T. byte 
wntd, 25-35 condo eke F 254 to 
CAMBRIDGE F sks F 25+ to 
= apt prking incl, $400+ utils, sunny 2BR apt in 2-fam 
3rd to shr lovely home, irg BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ for  ht+hw 354-8668 (lv msg) 
pking, reas rent 254 
= CJAMAICA PLAIN 
to shr unique hse = 
sunny, spcs Common areas, | 
Hoes JAMAICA PLAIN, avi now, & T, rmmt wanted for quiet [=m — : 
macro/veggie co-op seeks 2bdrm apt. $385/mo incis 
prof nonsmkg ht/hw, 731-0321. 
BRIGHTON, woman clean’ ‘near Pond. 
1/2 util, no dep. nine Quiet. safe ngbrhd. parking. CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 
Glodegh 706-4284 eves, avai Helpful (but not necessary) 
12/1 JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 if you apthuge kitch, +LR, w/d pkg 
BROOKLINE, 2F, 3MskF hse w/2 F, Moss Hill area, nr tures. $277,664 1/9 No Ht incl. NO 
shr ige sunny hse nr T, quiet Pond, indry, off-st cigs _or Alcohol please wust be progressive : 
rms, in a 9rm, 
BRIGHTON: onT IF seeksF drm suite 3 
BRIGHTON Prof M/F to shre 
— — 38R apt w/ 2M no smk/pets. 
25+ career person, no stud. 
— $250/mo + util. 783-9470. 
’ asap to shr ig hse w/ F & cat. share E 
F pref, smokers welcome sician. 
$340+ tree pkg 783-0821 sescri 
BRIGHTON, frndly 661-6571 
considerate MF prot CAMBRIDGE 
nonsmkr 25+, to shr irg sks for mod 2BR apt 
M/F shr 3BR $375/mo+ No wd, Nr T & Pike. $495 
— ALLSTON BELMONT, Waverly Sq, Mike 661-4850 
for tor convenient to puoke BRIGHTON, 3F skg 4th F CAMBRIDGE NORTH, 
apt. B line, bus, BU&BC. diw, specious 3 cane sunny, mos e 
75+, 787- ng/pet w/d, pkg @ quiet $340/mo inc 
location, reasonable rent. _ immed. Cail eves, 763-8010 older cple lives 
ALLSTON, 2M sk non smk Call 484-0785, tve msg BRIGHTON sunny 1br in Irg ter, se- 
M/F rmmt, ige BR. grt loc nr cure’ but need VERY QUIET 
fe T, $350+ utils, avi 1/1/90 2br apt nr_Alewife T stop. BILLERICA, M/F prof, non quiet, safe, nr T, on- person willing to assist in ti 
254-6698 fre, eat in dining smk to hse, nr train, st wid, hrdwd firs, ; 
avi now 400+ with pool, $450+ util +, 787-2474 eves ally considerate," intellignt 
: 508-667-3562 BRIGHTON, wntd nosmk F —non-homophobic prof 
ae util. 876-2272 , rmte to shr spacious 2BR fr 40's, seek similar. Avi 12/31. 
BROOKLINE, 12/1 2F sk 1F sunny apt nr : 
hse, kit/laund priv, walk tc 21-27 & shop, all modern conv, 
train. $325+1/4 util. SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 3 $350. 2cats, no pkg  $350+ 1/2 utils, 676-4404 
to. MEDFORD, 3M 8k 1 Mir to another 1, 25+, $235+, 1 
ERVILLE, Nr inman Sa. dd patio $500 ht ined Di 
LAND C now, Stove Friendly inci avel 79114. Indry, $400 incl ht/hw, call 
301-0812. Jon, 301-0805 PART-TIME 
no MEDFORD, M/F ul Have ‘cats BOSTON MIF to CAMBRIDGE. prof F sks ot 
ope smoker 738-0925 : BR in 3BR hse. 2 floors of _no tobacco. 491-7052 condo, steps Ef 
spacious living, firs, nr BU & Med 2 
do W/O. hrdwd firs, $315+ g350, _Prot/Nonsmkr respn. $300+ 
Cail, Greg 305-0044 Now/Oee 1, 666-0865 shy 4 ba? condo 
MEDFORD, sk qt, mature, ee 
1M/F 3br $285+ utils, quiet, non—smkg, U 
non smoker imo Mass, nr Shawmut T, $210+ 
Utils incided 25 828-5270, MEDFORD — ay utits,call Bernard 286-4324 
g/ BOSTON, North End. M, 27 
We cot sks M/F. Very conw to down 
$350/mo inci ht. No 
, gorgeous vict nghbrhd, —— —— BOSTON Nr Brig Cir. F 
1 min to red line, exc house, — Ty 
fe lots of nat wood & light. 2 strict vegetarian, no_smkg, : 
rmmts desired; No $250+ 
| 
lifesyle, BOSTON, tr 2 F 
wit 436-5028." nr T and , $275/mo+, 
apt @asy walk to T and ov now, 260-4460, 
to fun dyna coop hes med 965-5564 ed BOSTON, rmmte wnted Jan ae 
in nhood. Seeking — 1 of Jan 15, Kenmore area, 
+, 625-8929. BOSTON, 
wint/spring. beaut $985 adults, nr schools, 
hse meetings. Nonsmoking. buses, nonsmkr pret. 
reas rent. 205-7479 $348/mo+ utils. 969-1130 SOUT END, 
DORCHESTER rm w/ NEWTON HIGHLAND, 2M, end den 
smkg 
wrkg frpl (Opt adjoin 26, 4 child sk 1 for ing hse, 30-40 pref. No pets. Avi 
oft/stdy) once old 1760 frm smatiem ne 11/1, inci ht & elec. 
hse, 10 min from T, offst $300 inci afl util, Call 267- 
Pot BA nck Gal NEWTON Huge rm in vic hm 
mag it & By em. ub. 4 
} ext 235 9-12 noon 
12/1 or 1/90. 


nshd, nonsmkr, 
walk to T, dw, tt hdwd, 
$400+ util. 242-2267 after 4 


Fenov firs, 
deck, own br w bth, 
avi 11/15. Many 738. 

7; Roger 387-1026 
CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm 
apt w/2 humans, 2 ve. 


889-6501 or lv msg 864-2410 
CHESTNUT HILL, single F 

. Own BR 


a 
must. avi, d.w. & Indry 
facil. $375+ utl. 277-9762 


wer, pkg, storg, 


joc 787-2901 


DERRY NH, rmmts: wnted. 
To shr ones 4BR home in 


extraordinary living en- 


incls heat and utils. 
603-434-6426 


DORCHESTER 36R in hse. 


ar. T, nosmk. Avi now 
$333/mo+ 52 

JAMAICA PLAIN, L + G 
hsehid sks person, 
30+, for ind in. viet 
mansion nr Pond. Shr 10 
specs rms & w/d, 


8 
a 


g 


#23 


avi. $278+utils. 
pets, avi 12/1. 391 


3 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 furn rm 
in.Ig 2br condo mod k/b jacz 


etc. Pf yn wm/swf 
$625/mo WA 

JAMAICA PLAIN, 1bdrm in 
3bdrm, nr Forest Hill T, huge 


liv rm, beautiful kitchen, 
$335 inc heat, 522-5249 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 prof F sk 
4th for beautiful, 

4BR. 2 min to 
sublet Dec-June with 


Pal 983-0718 after 6 pm. 


@asy acc 
smkg/pets ASAP, $355 
+ 
$920+ utils. Gary, 893-4454 
WALTHAM, 2 prof M_ seek 
SOMERVILLE, 15x15 rm, 3rd M/Ffor 3br nr 128 $333+ 
sunny, 1st fl of 3 fam hs + utils residential 
wrk 691 
+ 1/9; WALTHAM arms aval Dec 1, 
w/o, nr 
$350/mo. Call OK . 
2017, Aileen call Jim 617 
SOMERVILLE, 1M & 1F sk © WALTHAM, convtto Bos, Rt 
mene 2 singh fam h 
» On rns single-fam se 
Nr Tufts, Rod Line to 
T. Avi 12/1, 629-2530. T -st pkg. Prof 
SOMERVILLE, 1 mo FREE neat. light 
RENT gaines) Want 2 pets: seeks similar 27+ GM 
divs/ep! to shr rent 
SOMERVILLE 2 24 yo F's a.c., . 
seek same for Porter. Sq. alarm 
apt. Great location, +utils. . 
painted, THRILLS. 628-9347 to shr 
SOMERVILLE 2F 1M seek beaut sunny hse with 2 other 
1F or 1M to rent 2rms in 


DORCHESTER F grad stu- 
dent 42 quiet neat seeks F to 
share 2 apt .in pleasant 
safte Ashmont Nr T. | enjoy 


literature, music. 
$275+ worth more. 
262-8266. 


DORCHESTER, GWM 
seeks non-phobic, 


DORCHESTER M/F, 
30 yo. Own room + 
util. Close to Red line. No 
pets. Eduardo 436-8105 
DORCHESTER Popes hill 
SWM pro seeks F to share 5 
rm ont. $350+ util. Bill 
825-7473 

Line: 1F wnid to shr 3BR half 
Seconds from ay $300/ 
mo, 1st, last, sec. Avi 12/1. 
617-479-5733 eves. iv 
DORCHESTER, wntd: 25+ 
F'to share 5 


near JFK T, 
to 11pm $250 


non- 
room 


2 in 4 rm apt, prof 
rms rm 
comment 
-7531, wk 567-5926 


kitchen and sun 

T and bus! avi immed. $575+ 
Call (617) 787-1495:'v msg 
HYDE PARK, GM to shr irg 
vict hse, furnd. bdrm w/ 
nr trans & shops, w, 
$65/wk incl utils, 364-5214. 
JAMACA PLAIN, 1F for 
spac, quiet, 2br, nr T, 
nonsmkr prof. $300+ 
522-2839 


ping. '& shopng mo. Mann 
s| 
 $300+ 321-4786 


MANCHESTER NH, GWM 
26 sks 1. for 2BR $300/mo 
incl all, avi “asa 
603-641-9670 after 5:30, 
Dave 


M to shr 2BR condo, 45 
mins north $390 tim 

698-6296 Wrk 737-81 

. SALEM, prof GM 28 sk same 


for 2BR condo, furn/unturn, 
wid, frpic, no smk/pets, 
$440+, will negotiate. 
508-741-1687 


SAUGUS lux townhse, 2 1/2 
baths, decks, pool, beaut- 


inc! util. 233-9809 


LOON MTN, N.H., Ski 
& health 
club on prem. Walk to lifts, 
great view, $1200. 628-9204 
MOUNT SNOW/ STRAT- 
TON, new hse, 4BR 2ba, 
frpic, x-c 
amens. Fun 


trails. 
arg: shares, 
9909 after 6:30p 
Ski, Ski 


Ski, Ski, Ski hse by Kigtn, 
b, 
hick 21-7400 


SUBLETS 


om 
1/1-6/1 in 3BR apt, close to 
ie line. $300+ utils. 
787-4717 


“BACK BAY, tbr 

nr Kenmore/: 

Good for two. Chris 
-2041 $685/mo 


avi 1/1 


PORT 
4617-542-3133 


sep 


QUIET FENWAY 
$595 ht inc sub, 267-6528. 


BUY IT, 
SELL IT 
OR 
RENT IT. 


THE 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
ARE 


TO WORK 
FOR YOU. 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


THERE ARE MORE 
REAL ESTATE LISTING 
IN THE BACK OF THE 

NEWS SECTION. 


rm in 
nr NU, walk to T, off-st pkg, 
$300/mo. Brian Kelly, 
617-239-1830 


SOMERVILLE, frnshd, nr T, 


MEDFORD, furnished 
room to rent, share 
bath 


/kitchen. $85 a week, all 
utils. 395-0139 


wanted. a WATERTOWN, irmmt to shr 
firs, $330/mo. rages pets, Nr T $400 inc! util. Avi th rm firs furn 5Rm apt w/GWM. Nr T. 
smokers Nr Pond & T. Now 617-964-4937 $285+ Avail Now 576-1237 $425+ utils. Bob eves 
JAMAICA PLAIN, L + G or F pro’ re new w/cat orFto WATERTOWN 2M,1F seek 
hsehid sk person,  48R,31/2ba townhse w/3M fir apt w/ w 1F for 48R hee, must 
30+, for ind in vict oy Coat, pkg, jacuzzi PLEASE, you be » like cats. W/d, mod kit. $375 
mansion nr Pond. Shr 10 On scare +utl. 12/1. Jeff ine, for 12/1, $295 926-5936 or 926-6409 
524-7390. : SOMERVILLE/Cambridge _—shr pleasant 2BR apt conv. 
ine, for beaut female.call 444-3600, for rendly independ. house- 
macro/veg home 1 block hold mo 7 
from Arboretum. wid cable NEWTONVILLE, apt. SOMERVILLE coop calm 
Steve Pell 524-9016 ' of hse w/backyrd. M/F 25+ for lovely ig apt w/ —son for large house nr T, no 
anarchy sk er_ btwn Inman/Union smoke/pets, $375, 926-0075 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 12/1, 2F fd prof. W/d, d/w. 1 dog. sqs. $350 628-7027 
sk M/F Irg rm avail in hor commuter rail, x- . WATERTOWN Beau sunny 
Must be wean, resp. ez-go. No-cigs. wmesg.  SOMERVILLE/DAVIS SO. F—7rms, hdwd firs washi/dryr 
ing, 275+ 983-0746. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, M/F sunny 2nd fir apt, $425 incis. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 10 all except phone 776-2016. 
smkrs/pets. $400 "inc “call ‘Ben w/ wid, storage, 
heat/wtr. 522-4349 Deb NORTH END. iF seeks 666-3992 prkng. 
SAMAICA vPLAIN, SOMERVILLE, Frmmt wntd  skng compatible F. $400} 
musician sks rmte to.shr 2! non-amkng for _ ok.926-4999 LIMOUSINES 
BDR apt w/ 2 porches, ivg ~ lites. rf deck, iet on st 
dining pantry. @xposure. 776" WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
$307+. jay 524-851 NORTH READING, Reason- J 2brm apt, spacious, conv lo- A QUALITY LIMOUSINE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 prof F sk for \ SOMERVILLE, furnished — cation, fr ALL OCCASIONS 
1/1, $300+ utils 522-7631 S600 mae. WATERTOWN, M 32 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M, 1F sk NORTHSHORE, sk SOMERVELE. looking for2 sks 10, +4 
$250+: 12/1 or 1/1, 561-5235 avi around 11/15 + 354- util 78 CAR OF AMS 
fantastic SOMERVILLE M nonsmkr WATERTOWN on Hvd T. tte, Jaguar. Porche. 
a. to share GWM to share 2BR. Hdwd BMW, Mercedes, Ferrari 
JAMAICA PLAIN. M/F to ahr we rm apt ne trains avi ‘floors, d&d, etc. Smokers Daily - Weekend Rentals 
a Now, $325, call Tim, are not. $350 AUTO FANTASY 
noha nr Ne, PORTER SQUARE M pews Sq WATERTOWN Prot GM 27 008-4658 
Brkline etc. Fun, easy-going we BR apt. _M sks similar to sks Prof F or M for nice 
free hshid, spac 2BR apt, off-st pkng Srm Winter Rates 
522-7626 $400. 776-5441 $375+, 9 6-4006 or Call 846- 
to ahr ing great ioc. ba She M/F ahr WEST NEWTON, M & F prof 
+s 

Nr pond, Bus. $380. inc NO Pref music to shr sunny 3brm apt, off st CATERERS 
w/d, Scott thet 42-2808 to TV. no 
-7174 avi 1/1/90 SOMERVILLE Nr Harvard , 527-3041 AL’S LUNCH 
JAMAICA PLAIN room avail share 2BR on street WEST ROXBURY, 1M sks Home/Corporate Catering 

nice NrT bsmnt mrt. 3 with parking, $350 + heat & M/F for 2BR x 
Avi 12/1. $300+ 4 2718 les, bi or pig. inary. cole. 661-5810 
JAMIAGA PLAIN, QUINCY, M/F 25-45 for 98R 323-5066 
elegant sunprch, yrd, laundry, $450+ 25+, non-smkrtoshr Sbr WEST ROXBURY, GWM sks ORPORA 
Sandwich Platters, fine 
JAMIACA PLAIN, 2F sock No. SOMERVILLE Roomat 327 
wii nosmokjpele. @ mo = 112/1 628-1 30's, 1/90. No smkg/ SHAMROCK 
lease $350+ 963-9853 RANDOLPH, nr 128, F “cap. pets. $875/mo+. 327-3393 492- 
KENMORE SQUARE, MIF for Ing, su WILMINGTON, 2. clean, TERER 
jan ru 4 $230+ utils 7132 mine. Vv Natural 
hone, atering 
se, 
rm + priv bth. Avi 12/1. W/W, $500/mo, ae $360+, avi now, Boston, ocean view, $250+ HISTORIC BOSTON 
W/O, off str pkg, bemnt, REVERE, Pt of Pines. 48R 846-0111 TAAL. 
Come tnd. inary, sks IM/F, to. WINTHROP Ocean view TRIVIA GAME 
LEXINGTON Nr tie 2, mar- ROSLINDALE, F 25 sks now 776-448 tor med fiends temiy! 
fied op! w/ dog sks M/F to F 21-29, for $450 846-5742 Pane 
shre apt $425 incl ut Clean” prof or must be WINTHROP Ocssneide. Lg Just $19.95 ppd by mali now! 
861-3985(e) "927-0795 nonsmkr, hv 2 cats, with reap 
LOWELL: GWM, 26, sks ROSLINDALE rmate 2BR $325+ 846-4506" 1-800-388-GAMES 
in good ares $200 Inc an, seeks rmate to shre ig W NEWTON, 2BR avi in 3BR 
peat Jim 323-1800. apt, on. quiet tiraight sks same, DELIVERIE 
- tree-lined st. David " +, 
MALDEN GWM sks GWM ATTENTION! 267-4148/Lisa 787-1415 no smk, 10/1, 527-3604 AND TAKEOUT 
ground prkng, indoor THE DEADLINE FOR SOUTH apt pizza and © 
room. Ht, hw, a.c included RENEWING ALL Tremont nr Union park $475 = nosmk 5 min walk to Cambridge area. 87 
2 min trom Orange line, 24 hr GUARANTEED mo incids ht must be finan- Line $300 mo + utils 
security. $485+ elec & OR 2828143 472-7616 AKU AKU 
hn 18 TUESDAY AT Take out & Deliveries all 
_rmmt to sh ig spac Albany St. ige, ‘ 
MALDEN. shig SALEM Sks quiet For Gone, "28+, no TO RENT AWS RESTAURANT 
St. Boston 


BACK BAY TAKE 


§ORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, pater? 
Sandwiches. Delivery & HANS) i's at large 
Takeout 424-7070 569-6964 
icks. Ice Cream, 
Thorton’s Restaurant & 
Cafe, Stars Ocean Chinese and 
Food, Sabricar Dry Classics. Experience MFA 
Club Cate, Theatre Lobby. 
Processing and Video Cali John Randall 730-741 
Deliver from 4:30 - 11 pm SELECT 
7 days a week 
247-7000 ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 
Professional enter- 
PARTY SPACE 
OMMONWEAL Musical, comedy and variety 
7H acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 
local draft 1989. Delicious 617-595-8191 
food, a 1-800-342-SHOW 
in the Tap Room 
Perfect for next function 
Prv Room 228-0417 SERVICE 
GREAT PARTY birth and 
SPACE Gift Certificates Available 
te or Private ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
Aku Aku 536-0420 1-800-869-1691 
THEEXCHANGE 
for Parties. 100-225 People. cassions. Kathi 547-5752 
DJ and FOOD Available Gift Baskets, Fruit Baskets, 
482-0678 Flower Arr. de- 
livered nationwide. pe OF 
MUSIC AND THE FLOWERS 469-4115 
ENTERTAINMENT (OWA GORNFED BEEF BEEF 
DISC JOCKEY FOR ALL Call 800-552-9884 
OAS IONS THE STEAK 
288-2282 TRADITION 
MY 
rated. Great for entire family, gory your child. 
DEBBA & DAVID 
with style. 617-739-1596 
Education & Health. Genie 
239-0448 Wellesiey 
Top forty dance / oldies EOE 
Call: Jim (617) B ALLOONS 
'S IN TUXES 
ing. All styles. (61 Baba's Delivers. 700 
GRAND MASTER BALI : 
Master 
MUSIC VICE Special Events. 439-7713 
For all occasion- 
gae, Soca, Salsa. 427-875 BATMAN CALL VICKI 
VALE AT 776-1115 
A BE AT LABALLOON. 
‘ARTY 200 ELM ST. NORTH 
Marti Sawyer-V list, 
occasion 
when music is OF, THE FLOWERS 
oreferred. 527-5201 


nationwide 


Zt 


6861 ‘v2 HASW3AON ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


den e--kit, liv, din, Indry, rf. Org/Grn ins, 3rd fir’ $325+ both bright, witty, cute, fun, cath ceilings ige storage w/d wd firs, closet space. Avail 

dck. UB 25+ 9-Ser op-md aval 12/15, 522-4646 romantic, sensitive, RENTALS but very flexible. Cail 

ahitc, Neat. Smk ok we're both Top 5 of the 10 -2110, ve mssg. 

= ski trip). sk rmmt to shr together. 8725 exp great: placergreat people- BEACON HILL. no 

renov, laundry, d/w, bry = great ! bedroom heat inc, conv toc, 

irmmte, porches, quiet st, Gretchen 483-3315 HOUSE avail Jan 1, 227-3006 day 

MEDFORD, fun group needs one more BROOKLINE. apt 

CHARLESTOWN F rmmte JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M seeks and T to lifts. Full share $656 net. quiet, pkg. $396/mo.. Cable 

BVO CONGO, apt nr Pondside & T. Frplc, 

feo, cal anytime 242:0916." JAMAICA PLAIN, Wid ‘ 
CHARLESTOWN, F stv ind, upbeat F 20+ $906 inc wol-kept Dig 
w/d ac pool | | 2 
bus/Orange line £977+ ute JAMAICA PLAIN NASHUA NH GM 2 BR apt Responsive mgmt good nbr 
avail immed 689-1001 fon roomenete wanted shr w resp clean person 
CHARLESTOWN, M/F to bedroom apart- = Non-smokr xtras $350 
street parking. Laundry fe- NEWTON. ibdrm. nest, 1F, 3M and spiritual, politi- GUARANTEED 
. cilities. AVAIL NOW!!! call no cal, conty Ne Cave . $500 
+ utile, inc! food, util, Indry, phn, 3-9 
condo Nr Admiral’s NEWTON CENTER, M sks 

$335 inci heat, 522-5249 firs sun rm yd pkg $450+, 

: H EA. Pratville. m gal LOOKING FOR AN 

jet sunny 3BR, hdwd firs, NEWTON CORNER, 21 50> NER 307 MARTHA’S VINEYARD APARTMENT, HOUSE 

sk 3rd. Quiet, spes, fp, pkg. — ISLAND ORC ? 

i w/d, xpress bus, no smkrs. Get away from it all. Come to THE NEW, EXPANDED - 

$455 960-5490 sore a3 en REAL ESTATE 

NEWTON Corner, F/M, apts. Fully CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 

hse on friendly ind. household. . $000 incl all. QUICK, EFFECTIVE 

NrT, stores, $405/mo+, wid. wiw. no cigs or $375+ Avi 12/1 623-8662 WALTHAM, non-smoker to 

- 524-7390. pets, $325+, 926-1697. SOMERVILLE 2M sk F/M share 4bdrm apt near 128/ 

NEWTON CORNER, SWJF for quiet, ind.,frndly,hsehid. Brandeis, utils, 

a seeks quiet F prof 23-30 _int in art, msic, occ. avail 12/1, 

ve for mod 26R apt w meals. No _smoking/pets. —WALTAAM, North, M Sks 

wiw, wid. avi 1 $303+. Dec 20. 8 M/F, pref nonsmkr, to shr 

or 12) $402.80, inc. SOMERVILLE condo, AC, secur 

SOMERVILLE, 2Ams avi Cluds prkg 

erm, doar. OR w/ skye, peg. Dawg Bq WALTHAM, 

JAMAICA PLAIN-Pondside. NEWTON GM seeks same SOMERVILLE, 4F seek M nonemiy studnt. Ellen, 

Pondeide. who is resp, neat, non-smkr 5br_hse Porter Davis T Judy, or lv meg 

2 Ige baths: lots of storage. 

non-smker w/ integrity and 

tas, committment to enjoying an 

3 

W/d, dw, pkg, good nbh, Nr 

T & way, $333/mmo. 

a 436-2123, Traci or lv msg = 

i 

responsible, employed non- 

i “apt: attractive, hdwd 

firs, w/d, nor T.&..park. 

1/2 util. Ron, 

288-1163 eves. 

' | DORCHESTER, M 25, sks 

prot M/F 22+ to shr 2BR apt 

2 nr Ashmont T. Hdwd firs, a 

w/d, yard, porch, no smkrs, 
avi Nov-Dec $250 267-8528 
DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 
mins to red line, pkng ve 
smok or drinking, must 
Sloan. $00/mo 

sunny 4ddrm apt, nr 

shops, w/d, avi 1/1, $250+ 

1/4 utils. 286-6142. 

ST 

| GM she apt 

in quiet neibhd. inci exposed 

brie trple O/d wid. in 

$330 1st last 
util incl. Call Rick 567-3549 Si 
msg avail 12-1 

/ EVERETT GM sks rmte to ie 

: shr 2BR apt porch view : 

; hdwd firs No drugs Nr Bus 
line $375 incl util.Joe 

387-4721 

EVERETT Seeking 1 HIP pf 

rmate 2 ome 2Fi_ mod 
3Bdrm st. pkng on : 

org in 266-9220 Days 

FANTASTIC 
‘A PLAIN, poe side, 
curtious/clean M, M/F beaut- 
iful 2br, dw, w/d, 2bth, ht/hw, 
No smk, t, $450/mo, 

1/1, 522-7591 lv mssg 

GORGEOUS SOUTH 

END T 

M/F to large sunny 2BR 
with Hi carpeted 

, BR's, exposed brick, mod- 
VU A US or. 
Hw, dw, w/d, microwv, 
11/2Ba, deck, fi thru 
immed. $500 +5MW 320: 
‘77 $5900 424-9649 AWAY 
SOUTH END, we seek a rmt — 536-6543 
— 1 yr-lease commitment for Same owner/location as 
MEDFORD, 1M/F for Irg rm Po Sept, 1st, last & 1 month sec L Espatier Great Food Store 
roam, on Bus ine, preni/yrd. 7 NMORE 
avi now. for Dan or David Als ‘akeout 
$375+. Barry 391 Best Shish Kebob in Boston : 
247-8181 
é 
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os. indsome, successful, 
80s peacenk. social Ethical “writer. youthtul sony, 
worker, seeks female for and who 
RESPON seeks idealistic women, aflection, mutual support. core. 8679 exp 11/29) 
Like 
FORTHREE WEEKS Uke snow. hiking, Gepth of mind mot get out’ much mest Reaup-metal ype, 
SCHEDU Pob 2313 warmth and empathy. spend "mance, good times. 
, AD... welcome) 6057 tent with seit whether in or SWM, 29, 
teddy bear ional handsome ut 8688 (exp 11/29) plus? 8699 fexp 11/29) 
blue suede shoes for passionate full figured Exceptiona aneenme 
tionship. 
and _adven- 8656(exp1 1/29) smart, and new. 
1/29) reveled, considerate seek- Exceptional, rational, = $722 exp 12/6) 
Unusual female. (exp 11/29) sweet and sexy 34-45. (exp 
playful, CCENTED DUDE 11/29) Please send best 
Ad ite celebrator, childlike, Car: Asian veg, DM, warm companion for pr ‘ou won't be dis- 
dial 3729 (exp 11/29) pler things. Nature, good 1000 Yarmouth, OWE mand. wn. hive 
with a VEGETARIAN, SWF 53,62, nice. entertainment. ship" leading possibe Bax 376, Low 
105 ibs , 2117. Female Martial-Artist serious rele- ou MA ; 
playful, sensitive, sup- you. @ 8621 (exp 11/29) times. 51 
from a touch-tone phone comforate Dad 
; tux. | like “being part “ 165 seeks . 37, tall, humorous, hand- HYPEREDUC: SF ies, music, mountains, 
(99¢ a minute) solution”, creative, and optimistic gome, and fair. Seeking a 
Before you call, please check expiration expending my, word ie outdoor. conmopoman 11/29) 
(exp 11 life’s future pleasures. Your ome 
date shown at the end of each ad. Very attractive, bright rapper exp 12/6) DWM. very Wi, upbeat 
abound but seeks would like what | do CAN who, spplies 
etc it that’s you 9 re ons intellectual attrac- 
PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK §f hair, selective, socially 3048 (exp 12/13) soulmate lease inating RIN NYG tiveness. 3823 (exp 
znd Personal Gal Groating, Ads solacted as "Personal Cal he | 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as Ad of the Very attractive SWF 33 ike toleam your cuture and Han funrioving. "executive cousness NICE 
extra free week's run in the Phoenix. maverick a dreamer language and wil teach you vary attractive svelte, great 
and a feel comfortable with. elsewhere. under 28, attractive, | 
Confident masculine (exp 11/29) Let's plan adventures appreciated. () 6064 well-educated, affluent, with 
DALI IS DEAD | am ready 22 and have sense of humor 
attectionate, in- creams realty. @ 3700" 22, and have attractive, ine 
But there’s still Kate Bush, Tackhead, Mini- male, 34, seeking (exp 12/0) conventional. and 
-Surf Let’s dance. 3757 (exp | Deel tend. cocking ‘permanent mate: eternally wealthy crazy WF. 1829, who would 
2/6 (exp 11/29) — rela- _turous, , bright, 2", 210, green eyes, brown woman who would never in a 
1 , athletic, spon- hae million years, consider 
. an ad. 
timistic WP 3646 (exp 12/20), S169 however | hope that you wa 
Successiul fun-loving intellectual, musical, verbal Sincere. S817 (exp 11/29) 
Brainy. looking, hi OF = friend and more @ 8677 (exp 11/29) seeks op 
OMEN sprrted, athletic, all, A cory re, hear. Red néeds a woman 10 tionship. South of Sensual intellectual, 32, 
31, WF, seeks. apartnerwho soft voice. 34, no chil- 3850 (exp 12/20) 
SEEKING is a different man with his tie Gren, bright, beautiful, kiss and a smile. wants Harwichport 
off and worth the walt. If blonde and with no (exp 12/6) Gorgeous bulder, 
M N to go for the holidays. Brainy liberal hayseed SWM carpenter, 12/6) 
pre- or mine? 30 seeks similar F for sili- — Skiing, 
med Asian seeking humor- 8746 (exp 12/6) 6081 ness (exp music. peaches. movies, 
tual exp haired, 5 with for Cambridge mu ing lacy (exp 11/29) ing to try once), at- , 
3821 lexp 12/13) successful man. @O. (exp 12/6) & laughs. 8712 (exp 12/6) Hand expatriate, is ‘P8713 (exp 1: 
24 SJF cute thoughtful warm 5178 (exp 11/29) 1s is there! Garrbbesn “Prince seeks scientist, 4: or 
mea @ SWM 24-30 to So progressive, 30 to mid 40's, fo my 02115. @ 8724 (exp 12/6) 
? Casual SWM, 37, 6, 160bs 
25 SWF. attractive pro- «Women Men | with beard, into wood- ; 
fessional, slender, Bundie of intelligence, Please read on. 
hairfeyes. Likes skiing, energy, attractiveness, Japan, folk if. 4 + Phoenix 
relationship. (exp 11 ‘bei cudd casual SF in the arts, crafts, 
Box 1388 Framinghar browsing bookstores trades, Prease include & Perso, alCall 
MA, 01701 future, autonomy. Believe all in @ photo tool. : 
29 long-term rela- 963-2255 (ors tok shop 38622 PLACING a PERSONAL CALL™** Ad: 
brunette attractive well relationships? Are potential for 12/6) Phoenix . 
- in education? | love to @ 5191 | ONLY 99¢ A MINUTE (exp ‘ for Phoenix personal 
for fun nice pong) Ho gp 12a. a Curious working carpenter Personal Call is a free service for 
(exp om fey, longer dvertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, 
tionship 8653 (exp 12/6) nO Lithe lovely OWF sks SWM , Country, mou- a 
parent ==, Te gaa 13 5+! Box 1489 Boston N pan fitness, you'll be given an easy to follow instruction sheet, your 
Take Conversation, con- Loving Sur, 20,565, a- SEEKING 962 number and your own private security code 
with work. Please like ethnic nection. oneness, wecke’ inelient. som, WOMEN u'll immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE, 
restaurants, junk exe YO seeks intelligent, SJM, F attractive, sen- yo reeting 
books, cour 8658 (exp 11/29) 20-98. wereplent?) ORLESS? — suai ine” | local Boston number to record your 60 second g 
(exp 11729) Creative, Epicurose message and to start getting your responses. 
SWF, 5°10", 135 Seeks SWM for friend- fun-loving _pro- Amiable, 1S DEAD 
pe Photo. fessional, early (exp 11/29) Kate Bush, How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 
SWCM. Lore 2 Death is the life, skiing and tennis. Are 1 , 60, would wine Let's dance. @ 3757 es RESPOND : Pain 
professional WF, warm, 8646 (exp 2 - handsome, sensual, ; personal 
seeks DREAM GIRL, sorry, The Phoenix personals; 20, SWM, 6’, 160Ibs, seek: cooks qutgoing to a Phoenix that 
} ndiooking tor couldn't eave, clue. Busy whet an silly. SBF for romance When you read a Phoenix persona 
a challenge and i gelling my rototilier today. 11729) (exp 11 29) telephone symbol! next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
wantng to ‘connect with 11/09) fooking for yout youre | expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call 
or there special gentie- Mate, 39-48 Lom “high-tech”. 80's" method of 25 SJM, handsome, lawyer dreamer, 34-40, spirited. ads remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last 
yet maging Boston's best ty 8716 | in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that 
ay 12/6) : ad by calling 1-900-456-2255 
with a sincere, OW, 40, READ FAST DEAR SANTA : 
creauve OWF. ery male 40-46 unique, you that loves ride Herieys, | When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and 
gentamen 10-04. enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
win butts, She's with | hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person 
multifaceted re- nest and ul sense of tional, tious, 21-25 has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
writer socks Wterate creative = Nort central Mass. response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your 
reaton and own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
sible companionship ing, stim is telephone number and best times to call. Then you ca 
262}, plain =: latonehip. S182 (eng eres, 900d looking. very enter another person's box number. 
Attractive, intelligent SBF PERSONAL WITH intelligent, brunette, 
seeks sincere, attractive, se- a atractve | Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix 
‘P0652 NUMBER, MAIL 8628 11/29) dancing. Out, quiet rere, for oo | is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, w 
(oxp 1120 YOUR REPLY To: Smart. slender, straight: win. youre | you don't have to listen to one ad after 
Open to most No another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
petite, emotional. enjoyemu- BOX —- sighttul sense of humor gonate to height, & arinkers ok. fh the Phoenix 
food, adventure FIEDS i i that interest you. en, 
DWM, non-smoker,  126BROOKLINEAVE. eraton) ncude: mean anymore?” Personal section circling the ads 2255 to that special 
ing with BOSTON, MA 02215 mediation, horseback riding bright. _underststed, _spon- Red for a your convenience, call 1-900-456- 
Box 8371, Lowell, 01853. ‘ and woodwork. 0 taneous, Call me. (exp 
Academician preferred. POS 442516 Pi Box 813 Derry NH 00038 The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to 
bright, ge social sic, reading. crafts, etc. 562, Winchester, 01890 92915. (exp 12/6) 99 cents per minute and will 
warm SJW 41, cinical gente, = OWM, 40's, 58°, romantic, Phoenix personal ads is only é 
with depth and telligent S/OM, Love xe oe socks quaity | ear on your monthly telephone bill under 
spirit SWF 29 tal SWM into music, quay app 
(exp 11 captive, non crofessionel F 3674 |. *BOSPHOENIX." 
ptive, ° well-built, blems? Please sure that: 1 
Marblehead tin, 
toxp 11/28) sida forever, M8790 (exp Established and creative feuch-tone phone is on TONE, not pulse. 
refines prunetie mage! 28°35 soumate ive, women for you have any questions or feedback about 
(exp 12/6) helo. Wirte Lady Ka. 6078 ing warm, caring, SWF 24+ theatre, “tolk Pe 267-1 
Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 
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tant. 11729) 
, 30, Educated, sincere, 
listener seeks 4 

5210 (exp 12/13) 


sporting events eventual re- 
lationship. 3845(exp 
12/20) 


smoker, non-drinker, | 


SWM, 33, 6’, very attractive, 
slim, fit, 
educated, romantic. & 


(exp 11/29) 


Nils] 


, 5°10", 160, 
seeks black female for 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
12 Letter Limit 


3 


Seeks F with similar 
PO Box 1137 


SWM 35 
humourous, 


turous, affectionate. 
8711 (exp 12/6) 
SWM, 40, seeks SWF Math 
Teacher to count stars with. 


160 Ibs, athletic. bik: 
on Seeks 
intelligent, sincere SWF 


(USE THIS FORM TO. PEACE YOUR. 


PRINT CLEARLY: (‘First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


YOU CAN 
RESPOND 
PERSONAL 
CALL RIGHT 
NOW... 


33 


1 


POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 


AL 
1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 


6861 ‘yZ HSGWSAON ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Or, 
mii erson 


Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 


submitted for publication only by persons 18 of age 
: or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
* : under that age. 


or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 


assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 


thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 


costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 


0) YESt, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service Oo 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 


immediately upon receiving my security code. 
7 *FIRST 10 WORDS FREEL 


| If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
OPTIONS: 


NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
Service 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: - 
(1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1) MAN SEEKING WOMAN 


publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in ¢ffect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


I 
]j_ liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
CATEGORY 


OO MAN SEEKING MAN (0) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN without notice. 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA $ THE DEADLINE FOR PLACIN. YOUR 
_, 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75. $ THIS INFORMATION 1 CONFIDENTIAL WE CANNOT ACCEPT j| PERSOMAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
pees tate ae ‘ ° YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
MAILBOX ¢ 
! MAILOUT ($8) $ NAME PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
SERVICE FEE $3.00 I OR CALL 267-1234 
Service fre for mailire and ade Tuesdays, 
| placed on Pridays and Mondays. MO 30 am. - 6 pm 
Multiply by numberof weeks ad. runs |CITY - STATE ZIP 8:30 am - 7 pm 


C Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play vour : 
Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 
numbers.) 
SIGNATURE 


6L 


SWM, 90, professional, tail. SWM, Touhy SO, seeks [— 
TO RESPOND TOA dark, handsome, college sensitive love, | 
YOUR REPLY TO: trends dared me to i —_peautiful mate. (6 
; personate female movie 15 /29) 
star. Seeking woman to ex- 
BOX --—- plain why that situation ex- TALL DARK & ITALI a 
PHOENIX Cited me more than | ex- SwM 31, seeks sien <e 
CLASSIFIEDS pected. @03815(exp 12/6) 23-33 for soumat 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 wheat seeks non-emoking 
bread, curiousity, (academic?) woman wit 
Romantic, affectionate, children’s action, literature, 
, spa jue/grey  romantique, me, 
eyes, special you. 8670 (exp Sw. 31, 58" 155, blue 
® Professional, sucessful. who 11/29) very, 
candlelight dinners for two, Springsteen, Ayn Rand, “The or DWF for 
movies, to Natural", well-travelled, warm rela- 
Seeks a woman, 24-38, 5'1" seeking friendship, SWM, 32, 5'11”,. 180Ibs, 
to 87", 100-196 ibe, temi- twenties. 1153 athietic, successtul pro- 
, affectionate, some- Student 25 wants whole. fessional engineer and con- 
what buxom, tactile, confi- pong te pny struction superintendent. 
dent, comfortable in bikinis, winter warmth @® 8637 (exp Passionate, romantic, sense THAILAND 
’ ee high heels, satin & 11/29) of humor, very dependable Successtul, jooki 
. For one-on-one, long- and have high integrity. En- pusineseman, 20's, going 
i Box 1212, NH skier seeks trim, doors. Seek SWF, 25-37 of area for friendship a A 
03054-1212. Ving ig 4 wholesome woman, 27-36. Eastern European descent possibly more. if you k a 
3756 @P 3825 (exp 12/20) for marriage and family. someone, attractive a 
: seeks SF for Romance and 3725 1 
new Bostonian, 33, flamboyant, blonde, Mae trepreneur-handsome, = 7 
seeks West build, not for charming, and romantic 
petite, inteligent, sexy F. fainthearted, seeks SM ro- seeks a sharp, sexy and 6 
: 1 (exp 12/6) mantic, dynamic, creative, witty co-pilot to plot an 
‘ 308 Rockport, MA 01 with. @ C 6631 (exp 11 
Sweet guy, 32, seeks suc- (16074 
cessful Outdoorsy match. . 
: 8726 (exp 12/6) SWM, 45, politically left at- Bs 
SWM 23 EXISTENTIAL, sin-  torney, loves art, Classical 
- attractive, insight music, running, mountains, 
unconventional, natural, Seeks wam, compassionate 
SBM, 30, muscular, biack ual desires similar with strong for 
belt, electronic technician, | quietly intense fine sense 
seeks, nonpromiscuous, at- loving AND DONT 
| 48, Catholic. never | A SOUL? 
12/6) 
BLKFEMALE humor, Slender protessonel SWF, 
60's music (esp Beatles), If : 40 Call now ; Bo 
| youre. an mid-30's to 40. Non-smoker to ‘ight 
: Ud like to meet Go moderate hear WEEKLY Seay 
meaningful relationship, chil- table possible Personals — 
Gren PO Bex 38) Dedham-Westwood area. 
| Wilmington MA 01867 @ (xp 11/29) eWon:en seeking Men 
SJM, 24, easy going, in- Professional. interests «Men Men 
telligent affectionate;  lude skiing, hiking, trips to ceding 
seeks the same ima New Hampshire, and Women 
SUM, 36 enjoys good times, — ~~ = 1-900 
times, you're sincere, Cambridge, companionship. 
oreign female for per- ONLY 99¢ A MINUTE 
522 Revere MA 02157 @ 
i 8516 (exp 11/29) 
: 
GIs 
GUIDELINES 
| 
30 am -7 pm 
x 
please fill out this section: Priday 


A 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, NOVEMBER 24, 1989 


mantic, successful pro-— 
fessional with 


typed) and photo? o 

(exp 12/14) 
handsome quiet warm 
33, seeks 

W. @ 8707 (exp 12/6) —_ 


GAY 


sincere guy for’ friend- 
, 24/30 non- 
smoker. @ (exp 11/29) 


Want date for, Squeeze at 
Centrum 11/29; F, 27-42, 
Or not. S231 tow 


PLANET WAVES: biue-collar 
JM (a hybrid) 40ish, 
counselor seeks good 
woman to save world. 
interested? 8683 (exp 


11/29) 


Adorable 26yo WM,5'9", 130 

ibs, br/br, available for sea 
‘n'skiin. (exp 12/6) 

Always wanted a fun, 

artist in 


. The Phoenix personals; 
what an interesti 


end adventures. Seeks 
similar to-earth, fun- 


i 


: 


friendshi ssible rela- 
toner. 8627 (exp 


GWM, 28, handsome, 
romantic seeks cud 
Shore 8622(exp 1/28) 
GWM 29, 6’, red/brown, 150, 
good , Masculine, in 


classical: music, hiki 
seeks GM 28+ for 
err JPR Sta. Boston, MA 


honestly attractive and 
masculine. 


GWM 33, 5'10’’, 160, 


down- % straight acting seeks same 
fessional GWM 28-38 or 
tra- South area 
ditional type 4 Oo 
3817 (exp 12/13) 
Cho 8 53yo North shore into. § GWM 34 5'8’, 150, brown 
scene let's talk. @ 8659  hairjeyes, good 


(exp 11/29) 
GWM, 24, looking, 


cere guy, x 
tionship. @ 8682 (exp 
11/29) 


HAIR TRAN 
Call 439-5352 and listen! 


THERE 


Muscular, intellectual, 
some, demanding, _ 
erous, 45. Smart, cute, a 
ate, receptive, live, 
masculine, . 18-297 


8696 (exp 1 


youn. | tohearLA WEEKLY 
slim guy.  Straight-acting 
into outdoors, wing. Women Men 
North Mass, S.NH. eMen seeking 
(exp 12/13) Mer 
Professional WM seeks at- eWomen 
tractive college student for Women 
events of 1-900 
nionshp and vavel 963-2255 

ONLY 99¢ A MINUTE 
Prof | 24, man 
meet 
GWM slim for. friendship, 
fun. 5206 (exp 12/6) 
Real nice Male, 40's, seeks 

20's) tor OME 

cere only, Box 193, SEEKING 
Harwichpor MA02666 
Wit seeks and fun. 4 
3313, real. Photo + phone. 6065 
WM, 25, seeks smart, mod- 


— this: gay = 
$ gay woman. Me: 
est, able-bodied companion "43." athietic. 


who's sane-footed and op- masculine uf 
Jtimistic; who laughs outloud, ina” Would to, meet 


WM 35. attr 5'10°, 174 
Ibs prot, masculine, sports,  Blue)to 
talk seeks WM, very at- Am comfortable in a 
ve, 25-40 for under- (work), but happier in old 
ae - jeans (play). You: single, at- 
South .0 1141 tractive, , perhaps 
athletic. If you never thought 
you'd answer an ad like this, 
WM 5'6”", 130 sks same for yee for me. @® 8664 (exp 
friendship and tun. POB 631 1/29) 
Merrimack, NH 03054 


oid, 


TALKING 
PERSONALS 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE , 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 


)AAMISS 


friend. Write to 1150. 


PLEASE 
GO AWAY! 
CHECK THe 
THE 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIED 
TRAVEL | 
SECTION 

FOR DETAILS 

ON 


W HERE TO GO 
WHEN TO GO 
AND 
THE BEST WAY 
TO GET THERE! 


APPEARANCE OF THE 


wil 


SPLANTS 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities on hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 


completely natural . 


DAvVI8 MEDICAL GROUP 
WORLD TRADE CENTER, SuIrTE 400 


Sexually Transmitted Disease 


Diagnosis/Treatment/Counseling 


Treating Women and Men ¢ Confidential 
Supportive Environment © Licensed 


Day/Evening Appointments 


Parking Insurance/ HMOs accepted 


Call 738-6210 


Preterm |Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 


.VENERAL DISEAS MELODY L. BOULTON R.N., M.A. 
‘Gonfidential testing & treatment of | | PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
VD & AIDS in private medical office Women's iésues, intimacy, depression, || | ASSOCIATES 
Dr. Robert Taylor = self-esteem, physical & sexual abuse, ACOA 3 
_| 1755 Beacon Street » Brookline Individual & Group |_ | Offering guidance toward 
617-232-1459 BROOKLINE (617) 277-7835 awareness for Artists '& 


Others with emotional 
blocks. 
Movement, Visual Arts, 
& Dreamwork 
617-494-9052 or 
787-3511 


696-375 


South Shore & Brookline 


Psychotherapy 


Hypnosis 


The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, 
concentration and a wide variety of 
psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals & 


couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 


Cambridge Psychotherapy Institute 3 


THE OUTSTANDINGLY BETTER FORM OF THERAPY. 
IT'S DIFFERENT, FRIENDLY, AFFORDABLE. 


on 


OMe 


“You're welcome to 
interview me without charge” 


=== 
Dr. David A. Russell 


General Practice 
eFAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE 


__@ New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specialist 


~ 


MILLIONS 


Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your risk of heart attack 
and to begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 


appointment 


J Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Contunuing 
617-247-7555 


Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 


142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


American Heart 
Association 


GWM, 34, masculine, cul- _|'ve never done this before. GWF 27, Sincere, pro- 
romance/relationship. Counterpart. 8706 (exp brown eyes/red beard, HIV mature. Love outdoors, 
LES AN GWM 25. 61 | GWM, 35, br/br, hand- | AND DONT | 
‘strap 28-35 instant DHARMA, and possible Candy--Want to meet you! in 
outdoors and gardening archetypal love, Eyes, of Bar Flies = letter, you forgot. 
seeks slightly unconven- blue, beard...Shail it be Ven- 5107. (exp 12/6) Gove your plone. 56 
tional, secure, attractive, MEN (Concord area. ice? Diners in, cool breezes, 02108 
wholesome: 30+ far very 8674 (exp 11/29) —iong glances. Honor me, 
honest, long term adver. SEEKING 35. gomin, honor you. Heart, FOB woman 27-40 to share Ha 
MEN Seeks GWM 18-25. {exp 1280) Personal quality time. PO Box 405, 
area. Write Pobox 1028. Londonderry NH 03053 THANKSGI 
seeking Muscular GWM 511”, 150, 
ington, station, “Westwood, to. meet Super: Call Youthiul 60° retired FROM 
8860 (exp man. 5209 (exp 12/6) is there! wants gay ‘company _ PHOENIX 
= GWM, 37, 57", 160, wants Nervous North. 510", 158, SHE CRIED 
triendehip, 16-27. FOB 261. Check the Arts listings to see : 
03004. where Boston's finest pop 
8 (exp 11/29) GWM, 49, 58°, 150ibs, 
fornia desert with me. Learn- _—hair, 8715 (exp 12/6) 
21-35. Letter/photo — GWM 552 160 good shape. 
possible. E.R., 2390, 
q 
Atlas shrugged, romantic, fit. 
ful, slim, intetiec- 
VISIING 1S 1S pr y smoned values, 
most controlled way to meet drugs or bars. Seeking the 
LA. people. The creative ap- GWM 31 6'2" 205 brown same in amature, masculine 
proaches to developing rela- Out, bik- man over 50. 1142 
AND DONT | through personal GWM's 26 & 26 new to area 
truy the quintessential lic Christian entrepreneur Write to JP. EO PERSONALS 
for? Box 400 Newton 02161 Ma 01760 lets fou See, 
GAAS, handectne, men/wo 
P. BOSTON/NO. SHORE dark, well-built, free-spirited, . Take a shortcut! Call ria 
, 6, 185, ~ secure person. 6'0", 165, 28, 
Call mature, loves outdoors, ten- lationship. PO Box 2608 At” — soaks similar down to earth : 
masculine, handsome man OU OS SHOT. oman for ssible rela- 
: is there! with a poy 3734 (exp 11/29) tionship run from 
Call ight now 24.31.99 0675 (0x011/29) 3 
sees to hear LA WEEKLY Hi, new to area, looks Ok. ae 
Personals — How about for 
:Women seeking Men Write! 06073 
healthy HIV positive. into 
Women arts, romantic AD... 
share life with. 8658 (exp 
963-2255 
ONLY 99¢ A MINUTE 
A Recorded 4 
| FROM 
| HERE... | 
| | 
| 
~ 
Bosron, M A 02210 | a 
q 
LIVE TO YOUR FULLEST | FROM A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 
4 


THE GUARANTEED CLASSIFIED 


© 
ANY, 
| | 
ACTORS AUDITIONS-Private 
WORKSHOF for actors. 
classes begin 11/10-11. Full- 
time days, Part-time even- ‘aney 
ings. Stags & 868-6341 
speech. TV commercials, 
soaps & fencing. Special “BAREFOOT IN THE 
teen & childrens PARK” by Neil Simon. Open 
actors. 36th year. pres 12/4 7, 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 Prt Walon Info 


Boylston St. Boston. 


$2 ist min/$1 ea. add'l. min. 


CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 
Quality’ 


-900-860-9042 


Room" 3M 3F 
7:30-9:30 Payson pk Ch 365 
st Bel. by Bel- 
More 

info 617-489-3763 


$3 


i 


Res 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


DESIGN FOR 


AUDITIONS 


to a 
Ehrich Conservatory & 
onservator 
Theatre. Audition 
. 367: 


ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 


tion. Elizabeth For- 
mer Al- 
ley Theatre. 1 
ACTORS 
Ss 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
The Sound Market. 8 track hire. With exc. 

COCCHIARO 
seeks male Pro ste bara 
($08)251-7387 or stax soul pref bnd w; 
(61 horns. Pros. only. 

508-97: 


Fi 


sag 
Ree 


Drummer 
Replace- 
ments/XTC, Sid 666-0458 


DRUMMER BEE 


‘eth 


Female vocal wanted for es- 


season gigs. Ex- 
rienced, dependabie. 
1153 bfore 1 


SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 
live/studio 15 yrs., 
credits, state-of-the- 
rates. Call Tom 834-7261 or 

834-0353. Iv. mess. 


THINKING ABOUT 


The crucial investment 


| band seeks 


cussionist, Call Jeff 
986-7134. 


alana Wass and 


vocals. For ori 
Chris 762-1167 lv msg | 


formed hard rock 
to 


. Image, 
and risma a plus. Call C 
Roufo 361-8836 after 6. 
Vocalist seeks créative 
rock 


VOCALIST WANTED 
Stickmen seek ex; 
prof tenor orig melodic 
contact 
391 , 847-1602 lv msg 


wanted BOSTON 
COMICS-Improve Your PANCE Pros only. Call 924- 
Stand-Up . De- vee REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
Coaching, Elizabeth Ap- Player wanted for ty guard, South End, 
pleby, FOR J Near T and Pike. Easy load 
rector, Alley Theater. Modern jazz lussian 40 band. Vocals a plus. in, Foes Single or 
~ 868-6341 on Saturdays by Glenda Jim 508-373-1950 eves Avallable now. 
Trici K wanted for ¥ 
Medeiros So, Sta a working 569-9004 
gontact Improv Dance Thu 603-485-3715 INSTRUCTION 
Call for free consul- ’ wanted for wed- 
ding sing 
bu vocals. Must have equip RECORDING CLASS | 
EVITA & trans, pref musician w being offered in 
yy job, Mitch 617-894-0107. at a fully 
11/21 7-10 pm. backs GIG Looking to Jam just for fun? Recording for q 
shat re- Ss Seeking Female vocalist 782-41 
prep songs in your .6c, — 
key 1 up, 1 ballad. Turtle soft fock. 391-4468 PEA 
Playhouse, Newton. in your key with ar- SINGER needed for teach all 
Cail forinfo‘and appointment rangement. Very a yon area rock band.Exp hes 
617-244-0169 Ryansongs, 508-433-8192 pref Bill 617-596-2606 Mike Call 266-1011 
Experienced, Al LATIN for BEASTAR 
ACTING TEACHER band. . 4 MUSICIANS/SINGERS 
SOUTH OF BOSTON + orig. Strong Singing lessons w/ best 
ANTED teacher in town. 
GET EDUCATED exc. orig. to off. 
Canton studio: 7034 Want to tearm a foreign Looking for musi- 
co. how to draw, how —ciane/sir 
cancers You can find listings for al play and enjoy. base treaty 
adv classes Mondays _ ‘his and-more in the Educa- s. All levels. Will 
6:30pm 319 A St 426-86 tion section of the Phoenix fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 
Classifieds we are ready. Cambridge, 
CHILDREN Peter Wolf and other singers 
busiest improv drummer frm modrn Orighienergyfockbandsks wili teach his world-famous 
w/jazz infl out Cur- vocal method to serious stu- 
members. planning = dents. All vocal problems 
ty. Send headshot‘ Bassist- stile. creath Pp imorovement assured. 
Rock . Vocais a = -6236, 


AU 


“LOOT” 
By Joe Orton. Vokes 
rte 20. 


27 at 7 pm’ Call 
8. For into cali 
. Directed by 


1 Outdoor summer 


a 


926-9074 

BASS PLAYER wanted for _style swing & show tunes. 
original hard band. For audition cali Jim guitar and music in- 
Keyboards a . Call 617-846-6548. oF Struction in. ail . Call 

Bill 1 617-589-6135. anytime 321-0731 ). 
wanted. 60's KEYS 

rock OCCES. but BOARDIST exp prof 

2 Beatles ANTED and patient 17 

Animais, etc. Dan, 231 Late 20's, w/ vox 

or Terry, 438-9414 wanted for hard orig HY 

BASS PLAYER, wide Lear Great Jerry 
fesiional experience. and discipline more = finoy. ‘and the Muddy 

859-9736. =. 576-11 levels, beginner to pro 


Le 


6861 ‘v2 ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


~ new Gafe Florian Cabaret! Grummer & $8X hand. Own band dissolving, 
= Comediens, Jazz, player. Call 926-8953. Berklee grad, ail bags. 
Gane. Ca 247-00000_ gg RUBY 254-8067 
lear video Sat 11/25, 
{ 9am, Merrimack Col lib aud, 
| 
Touring Children's Theatre 
Company and Else: Sax, flute, vocals, seeks Hol- 
tours. Performers must sing Nov 18812 Prey Dec 283 
: . and move well. Minorities and Hartford Dec 8&9. Don't 4 
strongly urged to apply. Call miss this opportunity to find 
482-1416 t0 set up an audi- solutians to your music 
. WHEELOCK FAMILY need this seminar you 
: THEATRE O'Neil's ‘Ah, Wil- to know how to get a 
Gernessi "Equity dou bog prottene 
r apointment 734-5203 cure uctive business & 
THE ARTS 
ACTING STRANGE BREED 
an original/cover act 
Street Theatre and Arts bess player! Must 
Actors, Photos, Writers, Etc. musicians/bass/VOx geod 
Needed NOW! Mike, Eves/ Infl Swans/Roxy/S. 
547-8960. Get involved! Open mind must Aercemitn. into call 
MUSIC & ARTS 
are good atwhat you co. Ca 
you're about to make should 
band. Equipment, transpor- Sturn to you: a-product with ele) 
Call th tation: lice space sound quality suitable for 
e oan pressing, b-at a competitive 
— price in a a relaxed studio 
Drummer w seeks environment, that finishes 
3 steady or in GB-CAW- on schedule, on budget, d- 
$$money-making GB band. category for years and | can 
tablished rock act. is. Call Eugene Gilmartin 
NNDMAN FOR HIRE age sks talented/ am- 
tour experience reasonable attitude & a zest for per- 
rates, Tm 6646240 forming, 808 546-7048 
to top 40 r&r, r&b. Have 
(508) 957-4136 Iv mssg 
i band wants keyboardist sound. Call 11pm-mid Brian see 
i give us , Splashier 6522 
layered, melodic . Re- 
gross Need not apply 739-7040. 
2 al Ld guit ddl viol + voc sks wrk 
int Beaties Dead D 
e traits prf N. shore but can 
‘ Acting and Classes; 
aes 11 or Tue Dec 12 6:15-7:45 ead 
lateral, logos, brochures etc. Char A-Z; How 
tree consul. Work On A Script From 
tation 262-6040 Your ist Til 
ARTIST Actor's scene study: Smail 
Reasonable rates. Great for 
usual illustrations. Cail John- 
ston Design 643-6187 
3 Classes. Fri evening ACTING ee 
matic and improviza- 
tion for enjoyment and self 
for 8 weeks. Starts 
1989. Sat afternoon T.V. 
COMMERCIALS for begin- 
and advanced to learn 
Moots 24pm tor 
ae could be ew big break! 8 weeks. Dec 9, 1989. 
267-1 Boston. MC/Visa accepted. ae 
BASSIST WANTED Part player for in children. Prof. 
i band. band. Vocals a plus. exp. Taking select 
~ — 
The Guaranteed 48. 
Chassited 
Service From 
po 
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Silver Lake 


‘USED CARS 
DOWN PAYMENT! 


THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIALS 


ONLY TIL Dec Ist 


_| MONTHLY 


FOR 


LEASE 


89 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM ONLY #1 DOWN 
| $44. 995 | 
AM/FM, burgundy, #P2997* 11, $245/ mo 
89 CHRYSLER LEBARON ONLY $1 DOWN 
pve widows & | $1999 | $249 /mo 
88 CHRYSLER LEBARON ONLY $1 DOWN 
T 
jute, | $10,350 | $249,/mo 
89 DODGE SPIRIT TURBO ONLY $1 DOWN 
89 JEEP CHEROKEE ONLY $1 DOWN 
titer, automate, ar cond, | $15,995 | $319 /mo 
88 CHEVY CORSICA 4- DOOR ONLY $1 DOWN 


89 EAGLE PREMIER 
cond, automatic, power wind, locks & seats, 


was wheel, cruise, am/fm cassette, #73085 


114,980 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$299 /mo 


89 NEW YORKER LANDAU 
6-cyl, air cond, power wind & locks, 


luxury interior, #P3084 


$14,995 


88 DODGE GRAND CARAVAN 


air cond., automatic, cruise, 
tilt, silver, #P3090 


$14,995 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$289 /mo 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$309 /mo 


88 DODGE SHADOW 
4door, am/fm, air cond., 
automatic, white, #P3086 


$7995 


89 DODGE CARAVAN 


air cond, automatic, 
AM/FM cassette, red #SR3105 


$13,995 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$279 /mo 


Alr cond, automatic, Tlit 
wheel, dark burgundy 


$4495 


85 DODGE RAM CHARGER 
alr cond, 4X4, 


PWR windows & locks 


$8995 


86 PONTIAC 6000 


alr cond, automatic, 


navy metallic” 


86 MERCURY COUGAR 


pwr wind & lock, alr cond, 
Bostonian Pkg, tilt & crulse 


$7350 


87 MERCURY 
COLONY PK. WAGON 
alt cond, automatic, pwr w & L 


$10,495 


"48 mo closed-end lease($159X48=$7632)with purchase option at lease end w/ 


Refundable security dep of $200 required.” Former lease or rental cars 


& registration additional. 


price is$1981.28 


ied credit Lease 
28 Taxes, 


ilver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing | 

Rte 9-1/2 Fae west of 128, Wellesley 

Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-Spm, Sun 12-Spm_ 
235-6666- 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 


accepting students. 
Emphasis will be on R&B 


Rackmount 
Call Kent 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


3-SM57's mcs. $75/ea. 
AKG 0112 $120. all 
(508)238-9908 after 8pm 


BARGAINS 
GALORE! 


Biack Hondo Acoustic 


pick- 
ups, Lawrence “300 
acoustic pickup, Fibre snare 
Randall 


power 

mp-200- watts, Roland 

TR 09 drum machine, 

Ibanez Stratocaster. Call 

David-Best offer. 783-9282 
or 232-5153 


Peavey, 18". 
BW, 400w, exc cond, $275; 
592-4306 aft 6pm 


y system in 
$2000. 


calzone cases, 
Emulator 2+ w/30 disc 
library, $2000. Stereo 
ab, end 


Eames pth 14, 14, 8, 
10, 12, $1500. Sonor rose- 
wood 22, 16, 13, 14, 14, 


$1900 329-1 


be 


15 inch bottoms. Exe con- 


Brand dual 
bass, all H. MD. hardware 
bais. Mi shells. $1 

firm. 696-2375 
Pear! drums with 5 
592-2769 
cone. Crisp & tight 968-0167 
cone. 

$275 


PreWar Martin, 1941, D-18, 
or BRO. 


exc. cond., 
lay. $1400 or 8.0. GK. 
200 lot bass head, $435. 
Matt, 212-722-7604. 


FOSTEX A-8 8trk w DolbyC 
mint cond $900. EV-Tapco 
C-12 12x4 meg boards: 2 
at $500 each; can be ganged 
to make a 24 _ board! 
327-625 


horn pa: over 
w/a 1 inch horn. The 

handles wheels. 


V-1958 reissue, Gre 
Super Chet, Rick 
poy Teles etc. 329-808 


tts, Groove tubes, FX Ip 
$325/bo 
2 Celes- 


do. Call Rob by 
topm at 617-893-3749 


MKX 5 compit w/ 2 
Model KA. stool. Used 


Progrmbi synth w/ 
-More: Loudspkrs, need. 


SACRIFICE 609-267-8108 


ter. MCM Recording 
755-5643 


Kawai “Grand Supreme 30° 
-"82 Ebony 61 w/ 

cost $13,497+ Price 
negotiable. (617)472-1372 


CONGAS 


goes, cond. 


JD Furst & Sons 
Piano Co. 


185 Corey Rd. 
Brookline (Off 


the 1700 Block 
of Beacon St.) 


(617-738-000 


MUSICAL 

SERVICES 
cording studio offering time 
share. Musicians, 


weicome. 
617-782-4160 for details. 


curt pos, pe 
Eas in. Free prkng, 
or shared. Avail now. 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
_ STUDIOS INC 


Comfortable spacious stu- 
dio for rent. Rte 27, W: 
Cntr $350/mo 


Norwood Rehearsal 
Easy access. Alarm 
$300/mo 469-0483 


BRIGHTON Rehearsal 
space. clean, secure 

ing. Cail Tom at 787-9342 
Marathon Studios $220-320 


live. 


Ctr. 731 Harrison Ave. 
$450/mo inci & util. Call 
Home inc. 4 


BEAUTIFUL SOLO GUITAR 
MUSIC- dinner 

or any special oc- 
casion. Classical and con- 


Call Phillip (617) 4% 


EDUARDO 

SOUND IND. 
Professional sound ‘lignt- 
13. systems. PA's from 
om 


7 DAYS A A 
(617) 344-3059 


BOSTON, sunny, skylit loft in 
Fort Point. Great pt or 
office, nr red line, 542-7416. 


S.E. loft, 1500 


STUDIO SPACE 1200 


work space, 1 


ceils., re-sanded fir 


mins. from So. Sta. 


Hear your 
Composers/arrangers, 
out with 


heing trom: MU- 
om 

SICAL COORDINATION 
628-0006 


SERVICES 


Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
i , sell 
767-0113 


TICKETS 


Ing Stones ti 3 
13th Montreal. Best Offer... 


207-582-7448 
WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 


anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-246-4123 


Call 
for info, 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


Sale 


, ac, 
no rust, reliable, @x- 
cellent condition, 
$1150 oF bo, 
vee Citation, 4-dr., 
4-sp., /FM/Cass, gd 
cond, New 
tires, clutch, 
$1750. 242-3114/Wv. msg. 
1984 Renault Encore rack 


pinion 
brakes new ail tires 
excellent tire low mile- 
age 66, 
dable excellent in 


$1595 or BO 933-7141 eves 
491-2400 days ask for 
Michael 


1986 CHEVY NOVA 37,000 
miles exc cond. New tires & 
. Power steering, 
automatic transm, ac, am 
stereo. Call 617- 


1986 NISSAN 5 


AM/FMjcans 
$3100/b0 


CADILLAC, Solid gold, 88, 
Sedan DeVille, luxury. Few 
miles. List $42,000 -- 
sacrifice $30,000. 631-3297 


$2300 or BO. Kristen 
727-4015 D or 522-7174 E. 
MUSIC 
AND THE 
ARTS 
acting, artists services, audi- 
tions, dance, gigs, musical 


nf 


84 Reliant, 69K, 
. 2dr, auto, AM/FM 
casst, ac, exc cond inside & 
out, $1850, 232-0353 


FOREIGN 


Audi Qua’ 
63K, onal” 
am/fm/cass, 


cond., 
891-7237, + 


1974 BMW 2002 
PARTS ONLY CAR 


Compiete. Runs: 
exhaust system, head 
more. Sold as 
unit. $1500 or BO. call 
(508)443-3046 


BMW 2002tii ‘74. Exc cond. 
Kenwood stereo. Alloy 
wheels. Looks and 
great. $5500. 241-8239 
ISUZU TROOPER Lar 
stock of Troopers av: 

ite delivery Call 


MAZDA RX7 GS, 85, exc 
condition, a/c, alarm, 


stereo/cassette, 56,000 mi, 
white, $5900 617-738-1980 
bag Sentra ‘83, 5-spd, 
sond., $1700" 768 or 
354-6110 


mint (never on 
: & tunk w/Berkiee Compo- 325-8229 lv msg. sold, rented |. 
sition, and Classical & JQ@ZZ J 
theory. Advanced Synthesist MIDI SALE | Uprights, Grands, 
& midi sequencing. | can help MIGE $1250 Sp 569-9004 
+1809. Roland's U-110 $900 Lowest Price 
-— SAXLESSONS High Quality 
Grad and tor Shirley $600 
Lewis andthe movers snow $415 “YOU'VE TRIED THE 4 
: 360Sys Midi Patcher $225 REST, NOW TRY THE a 
and Blues styles. Theory Son of FX strips pest. 
technique will be stressed. (617)266-2694 
Call. before 10 AM 1. Best soundprooting 
242-9887. Musical ogy sale. 2. Best Security a 
: Yamaha we 3. Best pricing. 
exclusive Massachusetts Fast track System All Styles. 325-6646 $200, Alesis. MMT-B Rou Sal 
| Voice Lessons. Fox muller invisible 391-8272. 
break and ease.All styles $100. $225 & up, convenient & se- 
RK MT $950. 2 cvega 
HORRIGAN 1 & horns $650. Ted aq 
289-7200 884-5649 
770- 7 10088 amp, 
8 Track studio. DAT mix. T 442- 
Near 2-5006 
PvY FH-1 Stadig. 508-473-7099 
Stor 380 sem Youn EXPO BOSTON sa 
hallow. bick. Inlaid neck ve designed OSURE 10° walls, freight elev, 
$350. Or best offer Call Den- Living Colour’ Zorn. Cos. $300 269-1609 
nis days: 296-0090 eves  teilo, Fishbone, New Order, BOSTON, sunny attractive 
: Attn Gt Players: Fender HM 331 Femmes, and others. Pro 1000 sa ft artist's workspace ~ 
series Strat, 6 mo. old, $500. design: flyers, ads, posters. at the Bates Arts Resource 
saad Marshall 4x12 cab, $250. ORGAN press. kits, logos, a 
aa Roland JC 120 head. $225 Hammond Organ. new con- aibum/cass. pkg. Call for ie 
Chandier tube driver, $100. _— dition $1,500. Call after 7pm. —info Carolyn 262-6040 
All for $900. 508-682-2848,  (508)774-7954 
A 
= 
ton with heavy Atlas LOFTS 
jae stands $400. TI 4-track BOSTON, largest selection a 
10 1/2 inch 15 ips sound on of work/live-in spaces start- 
sound reel-to-reel. Exc cond $700/mo. 
$400. Call 603-427-0450 Kimball Bourgault 
guitar, Jumbo body Hondo leather hds, perf cond, w. lots of 
acoustic, K Archtop acoustic hard, Pract. cenings, 3 lofts, ma- 
sre guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul b/o 665-1 floors, kitchen, bath, w/d, : 
Copy with case, Seiko musi¢ elevator, $1500, 338-6892. 
tuner, Stadium bass amp. 2 a 
Gorilla practice amps, Fen- needs. Professional engi- 
der bassman amp, 2 Law- technicians. & | 
Musicians Nation Referral 
|. space 
a ebony matt brass trim. 
cine Call Pat 268-0777, PIANO MOVING 
PIANO WANTED The new 
—— - & cymbals, 22". Boston Spera Theatre/ security. 
16", 14". 13", 12". Master Recital Hall BOC-6682 
snare, $2000. Call Dave 
Free Off-Street 
cond, needs s' 
- e . for sale. 
Tascam w/ re- cert patre 8-0044 
mote, 8 chan of DBX, and 73 
er stand Tascam M-308 8 chan i. 
with cases and cords. Ask- 
FODERA BASS ing $4500 or will seperate ne 
made, mahogany i . All equip in exc 
wainut, 5 pc neck, rosewood cond. 776-1146 | 
Roland digital piano, HP8OO, “al 
new. Must sell, | need an 
acoustic piano to teach. 
8 $1500. Call 207-439-3130 
-— mm ROLAND JAZZ CHORUS | 
a JC 120 HALF STACK. EX- 2 
CELLENT CONDITION. 
ek $600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 A 
GOOD cessories incl. re 
| is great but so isa Fender 903 826-2161 
7 THE WEEK 2 EAW MANOS PR cabs Squire Tele $190 ANT 
each are loaded w/a 12 inch Peavey $70. loaded, excellent condition 
: board. 18 imputs 8 1987 VW Quantum Sedan 
F-150 PICK-UP or me pair. 2 yussse low miles alarm 
thrill bass bins w/18 inch Extremely or BO 288-4034 4 
cap, bucket seats speakers, & the studio. $3560 or Best oF 
| $7995 
| | x w/case, 
#T6275A $1500. Call 617-324-8116 & 
— GUITARS one '64 AC30, mintcond.Bst = — 
| offr ovr $1000, serious calls il 
Les Paul op -1 Yous 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, F cont £0 
6495 #73033 Vintage Gibson 1947 = 
guitar, -7 model, good ran 
condition. $1000 or BO. ng 
Alan, 603-623-2438 = 
PLL HAGGLE ¢ 
vox V-125 Heed. New 
INKSPOTDECEA $300. Hiwatt 4x 12. 
Yamaha HX7 Ig $400. Flight case for boogie Moving, must sell Chevy 
Hamilton, product of the all records. 2nd owner, 
Baldwin Co. 5'1", good 
: | cond., needs a little work, : 
| hoids tune. $4000 or BO. 
Call after 6pm, 396-1091 Z 
Washburn Mirage acoustic a 
dition. No. feedback $400 TRUCKS 
—— 787-5490 anytime BATSON. tong bed 
Wu instruction, musical instru» .u., stndrd, 4 
PIANO with bench, sy ments, musical services body cond ; 
o 


m 


THE GUARANTEED CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 
tr 


650 buf- 


frican 350 
lope 310 deer 185 
bob. 
508-746-8552 


APPLIANCES 


TELEVISION 
amcorder, 


New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


IZED massage —— 
for men & women. Self care — 
BEST IN TOWN 
Highest success(TV-Bos MOVING : 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
COMPANY 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 Experi 
THERAPY 
courteous 
seared By. Licensed and insured, 
consultation those un- competitive 
sure about how to find a highly cor 
is needed. Referals will be Cail for a free. 
made to e well estimate 
trained ns. Areas of 661-1122 
Distunction. MDPU#27477 
/Lesbien issues Couple 
617-730-5798 TRUCKERS 
17-17 Beast of Burden 876-2026 
HOME Van, solo/ duo From $20; 
SERVICES 
CLEANERS SPORTS 
for) you need help w) home LOOK GREAT 
office cleaning? T 
Call Benamin & Rozelie any- Trait wih Pomale 
time at 617-782-5102 4. _ 
TNT ¢ weights and Stretzhing 


Good work, reasona’ 
Bonded. 


NATAL VIEW REPORT. $18.00 
Acom 3 analysis with Zodiac. 7 
Interpretation of planets, houses, signs and aspects. 
Describes strengths and 


positive options. Astrological 
concepts and terms expiained. Insights to traits that influence 
personality, Personalized, accurate and easy to read. 
VIEW REPORT” 
Zodiac charts and 


oi oldest predictive techniques. Chart 
pkg 10 pages. Reports on your life from birthday to” 


$25.00 


daily analysis based on your chart. Description & 
for best actions to take each day. Raparts whan planets 
influence your actions. Includes all planets as they relate to 


P.O. Box 748 
Agawam, MA 01001 


proper nutrition at 
home or gym (617) 964-5123 


PETS 


ree: two 

haired kittens, need warm, 
gentie homes. Have had 
shots. 789-4387 


CAT NEEDS HOME 
beautiful, yrs neu- 
tered, all shots. Robert, 
508-988-0918 dys, 
617-932-3552 eves 


Wi 


FALL SPECIAL 
SAVE 15% 


SINGLE?Join 
LunchDates.Meet 
attractive, new people 
over lunch or after work. 
You'll enjoy LunchDates’ 
superior service and 
AND it costs 


3-4 times less than the 
others! Over 10,000 have 
FOR FREE INFO 


your 
Orders are mailed the next day. 413—789-3842 
Name: 
Address 
City: State: Zip: 
Birth date:: Month Year = 2 rnd trip tickets from Bos- * INTERESTING 
City of Birth: State: Country: ton 
Progresso View is for Any year, of age. desired: $375 or bo. 617-273-5886 RELATIONSHIPS 
en ing Composite ew sen your friends: TODAY! 
Name: 625-3844 Nancy. (617) 523-4444 
75. 
Birth date:: Month Day. 4 Year Time of Birth: AM/PM Companion veuchers. con 
City of Birth: State: Country: upgrade $5. 926-8( 
City and State where relationship is taking place: HEADING WEST? te dages to 
All reports are Laser printed, soft-bound and personalized. for someone, 2. share on 
Our reports are great gifts that we are proud to offer you. etre ss 
MIDWAY AIRLINES 
T 
VIRUS SERVICES ver. $69. On Tues, Wed or 
computer from virus attacks Massage 3268. 
security course. For, more futbody. 647-8672 RENEWING ALL load, “San Fransco’ desti- 
into cal 7890 SERVICES GUARANTEED nation, mid-Dec, 965- 
ATTENTION! WE HAVE THE CONNEC- CLASSIFIED ADS One round trip tick 
THE DEADLINE FOR TION! AdsusT_ Your | MMANDALA 1S TUESDAY AT ey from Boston 12/14 to 
RENEWING ALL CREDIT NOW TRW/CBT 6:00 P.M. 720-295 
(714) 476-5562 
% avail. va- 
apsistuespayat GREDIT MOVERS rental Dec. 2-9. 
6:00 P.M. SERVICES LICENSED 
COMPAQ FIRST GENERAL AMERICAN i 
POR OUR RATES START | MOVERS airport $300/wk. Call Chris 
20 MHZ, Weg hard is, AT6% PROFESSIONAL -5659/Wv. mssg. 
1.2 meg floppy. 2Megmem- Annual Percentage” rate. 
ory or B.0. 661-6527 Cash by phone. HOME MOVING DATING 
1st, 2nd & 322-7373 
FIREWOOD tee. Storage, pianos, boxespack. INTER-RACIAL 
Bay Call for an NENT Flat West. DATING! 
goat sry stove. appointment Lic.insured. 524-1000 Moet attractive and MODELING 
bum, Cole WAYS MOVING races. Many NE members. sks 
CREDIT Bestr Delivery ton cali muse or ean bods 596-1272 
SOLUTIONS (617) 965-1066} to NE. CT. NY, NU. Your Write Ebony Ivory Society. 
any reasonable offer A hy 617) 965-5535 value and Box CALENDER 
Jewish Introductions inter- 
FURNITURE BOB’S MOVING national, Local, all ages No. Exp 
or Sale: desks, o formation from your credit “~% ARE YOU? 800-442-9050. phy oh CA 
dividers, table. 2 love. seat reports Swedish, 547-1600 TALKING 714-476-5609 By Appt Only! 
238-3403 MONEY BACK Males/Femaies, 
| | -ANDSTORAGE PERSONALS, 
chews crock pot People, “Proof ‘on ‘Fhe PIKE MOVERS USTENTOMEN: to 304 
spkrs, bilnds, bureau, shelv- potiation wit bring fest Treat yourself tnd Long Distance NECNY, ‘LISTEN TO WOMEN: No. 313 to 604-4124 
ing, lots more, 666-0590. service is affordable to @ totally Nu, OC. Lic & ins. 484-0580. 449-0036 Lonely? Need a Date? 
Moving Sale stereo, matress relaxing and LL FOR INFO 449-2261 Mest that special 
anor Ta The Dest and cheapest yr $96 OATETIME (405) 
Let and evauste | experience. distance, Yours always Sample copy $4 POB 247 w 
TEREOS & | *Tonesmuscles | tor careful, reliable and per 
COMPONENTS success | + Relieves tension | sevice Office. apts. Geautitul, faithful Asian calendars and posters. No 
over 7 years. too ‘small. 322-7679, (dies seek ‘fume 2 Photos plus SASE for info 
cas AMERICAN ASSN 1 FULL HOUR & fully insured. 703.451.3070. we address” 10: Calendars etc, Suite 274 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


(617)361-4710 Lv message 


6861 ‘v2 HAGWSAON ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
LIFESTYLE ENDS OUR RATES START 
REAL ESTATE MOTOROLLA hand held AT6% «< ian 
: citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- Cash by phone. ee 
1S WEDNESDAY tures with chaser, $1000. ist, 2nd & 
AT 6:30 P.M. mike at any- mortgages, home equity 
ROTOTILLER 3229 Cranberry 
: Free Savin 760 Copier. De- 
moose 650 cal Nuturing & Caring Bodywork 
HARVARD BOOK stot Tub Mineral Sosk 
STORES TAI SUMMERS CMP 
WATER FILTRATION SYS- FRE TER 
TEM, for hse or apt. Cin cir Queen wirbd, motioniess, why 
water for drnkng cooking htr, sheets, complete $125, ANALYSI 
coffee etc. No maintenance Acoustic Gtr, ex cond. Grt 
epa reg A wrnty. Get SK — for innr, case, books, some other water Bai 
New. system we will test your 
179. 566-2144 . 
send name, phone number and residential cleaning. 
and address to Box 1148 
Care of The Boston Phoenix 17-321-0850 oe Fed 
617-233-7684 case and car cord, Ave Boston 
Leports 
a composite chart of relationship. Ideal for ALL relationships. \\ 
ach repo as 10 pages of anaivs hh 
$300. eves. GAY 
— 
~ 3 
i mcs Wat fec pr WT ry Jal 
° 02154-0616 
- klipsch forte 734-3124 MA 1-800-696-5225 MASSAGE LOVE AT 
Guaranteed -800-535-2624 sed and insured. — 
The OUT ond Local FIRST FAX Penthouse Centerfoid Model 
Phone In LOOKING FOR AN : Women & Men long distance. Cait. Itcould to you. Dis- ‘for hire. Dial number 
Classited APARTMENT, HOUSE ing Cred Showers & Towels 617-254-0450 cover how ing. can pave 
Service From OR CONDOMINIUM ? Runn it included ' Suan Wriont MovingGolne. the. ay to love. The person your number. 
approved $1000 credit limit of your dreams may be only 
THE NEW, EXPANDED for only $70 fee. CALL 631-8905 2 fax a way. Possibiities are Photographer seeks attract. 
REAL ESTATE Robin Ray MsT endiess. Join faxmate today! ive women for lingerie and 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE Gold Visa or MasterCard Marblehead, MA call OF fax figure studies, 837-4219. 
‘ai Movers. | ocal, 
. CALL 267-1234 QUICK, EFFECTIVE conditioned long distan- >, packing and Photographer will hire Black 
| Dedham, MA 02026 “Git Certificates unloading service. female or very muscular 
277 8225 /888 1027. MDPU female bodybuilders for 
available #0765. modeting 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
error it i 
by the advertisement as is mh ap 
an advertisement within seven publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 
rotes at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 
revise containing objectionable phrases 
text or illustrations 
To determine correct category 
No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or 
address will be in the Entre Nous columns. Only 
box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 
_Alll advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 
and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Ti Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Ti 
Entre Nous/Escort ...Wednesday, 12 noon 
A. $25 late foe will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ods 
12:00 p.m. on 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 
5 Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


odvertisemen! 

The Phoenix expressly authorized, not 
inspect any or all material directed to a Phoenix 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
advertisements, and the like. 


USE'THIS PORM To FILL YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following. 


PHONE #: 
NAME: ENTRENOUS ESCORT 
LINES perline 12.00 perline 
ADDRESS: 
7 ph. lightheadline  8.80perline 12.00perline $ 
civ: STATE: 7 pt bold headline 13.20perline 13.25 perline $_ 
9 pt. bold headline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline $ 
Copitalized words 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


# of weeks = $ 


BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 

= Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 

Pick-up: $13.20 Mail-out: $19.80 
COSh:# of weeksx = $ 


CARD #: 
BANK: 
DATE: 
SIGNATURE 


Print one letter in each block. Leave o space between words ond a separate space for punctuation. 


HEADLINES: 
CI reject or edit any 

123 465 6 7 8 9 100 11 12 13 14 15 advertisement. 

TEXT: 

12.3 4 & 6 7 & G 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON 
20000 Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


# of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = =$—__—_ 
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: 
gag | 
aa : 
oa 7 
ay 
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& 
CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 ; i 
i 
i 
' 
; 
: HOURS 
OFFICE | 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p. ; 90 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. -7 p. 
; 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 1 Fi 
Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in |! _ | 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
. Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for |} oH 
g verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will [1 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verity o display od will result in |! 
of a Phoenix box and the | 
automatic assignment of a number charged to 
NUMBERS 
Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix !  &§ 
Classified Office 9 a.m. and 5 ye Monday ey a H | 
‘ Friday. Replies re held for 3 weeks after the lost insertion of ; | 
H 
j 
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THE UNIQUE SINGLES 
BULLETIN BOARD | 


MEET 
INTERESTING. 
AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
SINGLES IN 
YOUR AREA. 
CALL NOW! 


$2.00 first minute * .95 ea. addt"l « 18 or older 


ma mn am | 


DIAL NOW 
GUYS ARE 


REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMUINE 95 CENTS PER MINUTE © $1.50 THE Ist MINUTE 


i © COPYRIGHT 1989 REAL PEOPLE LID. YOU MUST BE 18-OR OVER 
be a 


ONMNECTED TO THE NEXT GUY CALLINGIIN 


x3 


SZ 
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| 6 | | | 
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10 | 
; 
4 
> 
3 
HOUR ADULTS ONLY 10¢ min/20¢first/ 1.00 9 min. GAY OWNED 


KINKY 


CONFESSIONS 


HEAVY BREATHING 
1-900-988-0088 
RUBBER DOLL 
1-900-988-0099 
LESBIAN 
SECRETS 
1-900-990-5233 
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THE FRENCH MAID 


NAUGHTY NIGHT NURS ONLY 10¢ MINUTE 

NAUGHTY NIGHT NURSES 

STOCKING TOPS aE 
STOCKING TOPS 20¢ FIRST MINUTE 


WARNING ! §1.°° 9 MINUTES 
1-800-888-4iKix SIPER MIN. $2 FIRST MIN 


Expand your horizon without 
driving every mile of it. 


You’d have to put a lot of miles on the beemer to cover 
the territory you reach with one call. 


A monitored dating line for smart singles. 
Please, be 30 or older, polite conversation only. 


10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 


d 
a. 
| 7 1 j : 
gates 
= 
| 
10°/MINUTE * 20° FIRST MINUTE > 
MEN ONLY 18 OROLDER- 
‘ 


| 
3 
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PRIVATE 
PHONE 


LINE 


A private phone line for Boston's 
discrete and closeted gay/bi young 
men to meet and talk. No moderator 
is listening in. And after you call us 
you won't get a phone bill saying 
you called a gay phone line. At 
about 1¢ a minute to talk, no one ‘in 
Boston charges less. Adults Only. 


FREE INFORMATION 
(617) 783-8200 


1¢ A MINUTE 


1-550-3277 


The Voyeur Line— | 
Listen... and INDULGE 


The Erotica Line— 


we 1-550-3767 


Naughty... but Nice 


1-550-7337 


Personals— 
Boston’‘s Dateline - 


1-550-6373 


The Nerd Line— 
Computer Techies, 
Trekkies, Phreakers & 
Geeks 


20¢ First Minute/10¢ Thereafter 


Prom 
eee eee 


“4 

way 

3 
a> ‘ 


Single? | 


Looking for a 
serious relationship 
with a quality person? 


Try talking personal ads. 


FREE! 
NATIONWIDE! 


ATTENTION 


RHODE ISLAND 
RESIDENTS 


Now You Can Call 


Many Hot Boston 
Party Lines! 


ATT customers direct dialing calls from 


First Minute: 158 10* 


Providence, Rhode Island to our Cambridge, 
Massachusetts access line will pay the following: 


Evenings 5:00 pm to 11:00 pm 
ATT Pilgrim 


Addl. Minutes: 15° 5° 
Nights After 11:00 pm - 
ATT Pilgrim 
First Minute: 10° 
Addl. Minutes: 12° 


THE PILGRIM NETWORK IS ACCESSIBLE 
WORLDWIDE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call 617-621-8000 
OR SEE OUR FULL-PAGE AD THIS SECTION 


Telephone, Inc. 


ADULTS ONLY 10¢ MIN. 20¢ FIRST 9 MIN. 1.00 
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These are services already available on 
the Pilgrim network and many more 
are on the way! 


Straight 
The Love Line 
600-550-5683 

Fantasy Line 
600-550-7777 

B&D Line 

600-550-2222 

TVTS Line ow 
600-550-8887 

Large and Lovely 
600-550-6666 

The SEXX Line 
600-550-7399 

Safe Sex Line 
600-550-3333 

Over Thirty Line 
600-550-0333 
‘Date-A-Line 
600-550-0000 

The Bedroom 
600-550-6000 


Mew!!! 


Live Phone Sex: 
600-660-SEXY 

Call Suzy, She’s Sexy! 
Hot Tapes : 
600-660-WETT 

Wild Messages 


_." Higher rates apply to these new ser- 


vices. Call for price. 


Bisexual 


Bi Orgy Line 
600-550-0777 


Gay 


4-Thousand Line 4-Men 


600-550-4000 


Mass-inter-Action 
600-550-6969 


600-550-0222 


Try-it Services 


Straight 


Women call for men 
1-on-1 connections 


600-550-GUYS 


Men call for women 
1-on-1 connections 
600-550-GALS 


The Nine Line 
600-550-9999 
Group Action 


Gay 


The Hunk Line 
600-550-4865 
7-on-1 Connections 


4-Thousand Line 4-Men 
600-550-4000 
Cruise Line 


Sapho Speak . 
600-550-9666 
1-on-1 Connections 


Bisexual 
Bisexual JO Line 


600-550-5656 
1-on-71 Connections 


600-550-HELP 


Pilgrim Network News 
600-550-NEWS 


Directory Assistance 
600-550-INFO 


CALL MANY YOUR 
FAVORITE PARTY LINES 


PRICE 


70° FOR THE FIRST MINUTE 


tS et your authorization code for the new low-cost alternative to “the phone com- 

pany” for party line services. It’s a simple local call* to the Pilgrim Telephone 
network where you ¢an dial many group talk services and explore a new range of offerings 
including one-on-one, recorded and live services. Plus, you’ll find many free services on the 
Pilgrim Network. 

Getting your own authorization code is easy. There are no sign-up fees or monthly minimums. 
We'll send you a simple monthly statement each month that Bets your calls by phone number, 
time and charge, and you can pay by check or credit card. Think of Pilgrim Telephone as an 
alternative to Ma Bell with better service and lower prices. 


* Local Access lines are available for many different areas, call customer service for more information. 


TRY IT FREE 
We have a variety of free “‘try-it” services available for your sampling pleasure. You can give 
the network a good workout by dialing our Cambridge access line, 617-577-1000, then touch- 
tone our complimentary try-it code 1122334455, and dial one of the free “‘try-it”’ services listed 


“on the left, suchias 600-550-9999. 


Once you’ve discovered how easy the system is to use, you’ll want to get your personal 
authorization code by calling our customer service department at 617-621-8000 Monday through 
Friday 4:00 pm to 10:00 pm, or by mailing in the coupon below. 


OUT-OF-STATE ACCESS! 


Reach the Pilgrim network from outside Massachusetts. Pilgrim subscribers may use their 
authorization code from anywhere in the world with a touch-tone phone or touch-tone dialer. 


- Out-of-state subscriptions are welcome, long-distance toll charges to our Cambridge access line 
"may apply. 


Telephone, Inc. 
719 \Vashington Street, Suite 111, Newtonville, MA 02160 
GET ME ON THE NETWORK! 


FULL NAME: 
STREET: 

CITY: STATE: ZIP: 
PHONE: LISTED NAME: 


(Above information must be supplied for verification purposes) 


BEST TIMES TO CALL ME WITH MY AUTHORIZATION CODE: 


MasterCard Visa 
Expiration Date: 


pay by check 
Card Number: 

| certify that | am 18 or older 
SIGNATURE: 


Your name and addresses will be kept strictly confidential unless you check the box below: 
C) Please put my. name on a mailing list to receive third-party advertising which may 


be sexually-oriented. 
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Bnd, W/s, TP, French/Active/Passive, 


Boston’s Best Men’s Conversation Line 


Bi, GWM, Unct, BD, Hng, TT, J/0, 
' Smth, BB, Btm, GBM, Hng, Greek/ 


_ Active/Passive, Std, BJ, SM, Ct, Ht 


1-550-9025 


1-550 
-TEAM 


For Hot, Sweaty Young Jock’s, Wrestlers 
and Ball Players! 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min./9 min. $1. 


"Talkin' 'Bout A Revolution..." 


New England's Only Exclusive Gay/Lesbian Voice Dating 


Dial 617-494-0008 


To Listen & Respond (It's Free) 


Dial 617-577-8870 


Subscribers Information 


OL et’ Talk Gay Audio 2 Personel 


1-550-SWAP 


Boston’s Hottest Couples & Swingers Lines 


1-550-WHIP 


Boston’s Newest Bondage Line Men & Women 


THE 


Man 
Enough 


Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 
For Dominitrixesses Only 


1-550-VENUS 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers | 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 


1-550-9057 


For Bisexual Women BISEXUAL 
Courtesy Line 61 7-494-0251 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min./9 min. $1. 


SINGLE 


Keal people 
most sizaling desires end || | Are YOu looking for 
most bizarre encounters. a serious 

| relationship with a 
Secrets that just 42d to be quality person? 
told! Leave a message - 
phone numbers. FREE!! 
Introductions too. 


1 900-999-7100 


press category three 
$2 first min./$1 ea. add'l 


Award winning stories, 
confessions & horoscopes 


STEAMY ROMANCES 
“Passion, Love, Romance” 
Award-winning 2-5 minute sensual love stories. 


Adults only please. 


1-900-LOVE-YOU (53-3968) 


Stories change daily. Toll free, $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after. 


ASTROLOGY HOROSCOPE 
NUMEROLOGY ¢ SCI-FI 

Anexciting new HOTLINE for adults. 

All 12 Horoscopes updated daily &. 


award-winning astrology stories 
& fantasies. 


Sexy * Romantic ¢ Passionate 


1-900-HOT-SIGN (468-7446) 


Toll free, adults only please. $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after. 


Order your in-depth 
written astrology chart 
by calling 
1-800-962-LOVE (5683) 


SHOCKING, SIZZLING 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 


Sensual, exciting toll free message hotline. 
The HOTLINE lets you confess, listen to other steamy 
confessions (including convicted prisoners), or leave 
messages. 24 hours a day! New program each day. 


1-900-LOVE-GAB (568-3422) 


Adults only please. $1.9Seachminte TOLL FREE 
FOR CASSETTES CALL: 1-800-962-LOVE (5683) 
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BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


FEMALE / MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 


AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated 


for bachelor, bi 
SPORTS PARTIES. 
uaranteed. 


or 
1-800-869-7336 


Any into mstrbtn 
Please write gd ikng 

28 wd Ik to know you. | iv F 
bottoms. No sx. Box 1146. 


5 
rr) 
om 


fe 


BIWF, 5’6", 145 tbs, seeks 
females for wrestling 
matches 


blue eyes, clean- 


Boston apt, Ikng for strt 
regare ghd Bay org 


CONFIDENTIAL 
& DISCREET 
Couples meet singles 
1-800-525-3481 
24 HOURS 
THE NEWEST WAY 
TO MEET 


F for for take & give. Must 


35. 
18+, 
less 4 sate, hot times. 
lose body, MA 01598 


Box 1910 Studio 
CA ty, 


1-800-525-3481 
STRAIGHT/GAY 


for info 
1-800-525-3481 
STRAIGHT/GAY 


Fall att seers roa 


Doctor 35+ to give me a 
complete physical exam pay- 
' attention to the 


8 
3 


> 
8 
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pas 


Ma 01027 
| man seeks coll. 


be 
ind SASE to A Max 
Productions '44 Bos- 


i 


(617)277-0331 


24 hours 


_ LFANTASIES IN 


NEW ENGLAND 
ARE IN TEXAS! 


1-800-RAW-SEXX 
(1-800-729-7399) 
isa/AME X/MC 
“ANY TIME?! 
ARE YOU UP 
FOR 


Ask about 
FREE panties! 


LIVE GIRLS! 


Bizarre, Erotic 
Fantasies 


TEACHER-STUDENT 
Whatever your fantasy, 
you WILL be satisifeld 

CALL NOW! 
718-529-3154 


MCWISA Prepay 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHANTASY LINE 


sen 


The “Ultimate in 


Bone 


Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 


You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for 
__ the first minute and 10 cents for each minutr thereafter. Call 24 
hours. Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. (call us now.) 


HONEY S' 
HOTLINE 
Red Hot and 

| Sticky Sweet 


512-651-7557} 


Hourdet 
124 HRS_MC/ VISA 


ANY TIME ... 
ANYWHERE ... 
1-800-U-R- 
READY 
_ (1-800-877-3239) 
Ext. 469 
LET US BLOW 


YOUR MIND!! 
Phone Fantasies. 
AMX/Visa/MC 


HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Martin Kafka, M.D. 
617-855-3191 


Y'all come... 
teleFANTASY™ 
of TEXAS 


1-800-FON-4SEX 
EXT. 69 
(1-800-366-4739) 


24-Hours 
AMX/Visa/MC 


AS NEAR AS YOUR 
FINGERTIPS!!! 
Ask about 
FREE panties! 


Thanksgiving 
'VERNON'S! 
{SPECIALTIES 


All sizes. 
i Cloth For full- 


ur ‘women and 
Shoes 
heels to size | 4ww. 


Highly discreet. Prof. 
up. Private 
dressing room by 

intment 


Introduction 


24 HOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
BUSTY BLONDES 


1-800-212-4657 


ESCORTS 
NEEDED 


A sexy and exotic masseuse 
is wait call. Out- 
calis 1 -5743 Lv msg 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 
har. big bust, 


In 


& 


accepted 


Most confidential 
_ & discreet 
Serving all New 

England 


PHONE 
SEX 
MENU 


Nicole 
Blonde, busty 
& naughty, 
21 yrs old 


Doroth 
From Kansas! Tal! 
brunette, busty, 
loves a good roll 
in the-hay with a 
city boy! 21 y's. 


Mandy 
Hazel eyes, 
36DDD, black hair, 
Boston babe, she'll 


BACHELOR PARTIES 


Boston's hottest exotic 
Features 
ment. 617-284-8694 or 
1-800-869-7336 


BAY BOY 
trim 


beau bux gal 34 sks 
rendevous. 1134 


BiWM, escort, massg for 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. 
617-277-5908 
COMPETITIVE 
BODYBUILDER 

very handsome muscie 
for escort, dinner, travel. 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927-7868 
YBUI RS 
Humpy, hard, 


and muscular. 
-288-6802 


ITTANY 


massage, 
service. 
Sun closed. 


Cape-Verdien 
Exotic & slender LE 
617-437-6747 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 
24hr escorts. It's the season 
to enjoy and relax. Get rid of 
that ‘ession, and enjoy 


‘blow your mind ... fidertial. al of Mass 
Mistress and Ri. 1-800- 2919 
Distinctive blue-eyed blonde 
would like to meet a few 4 
Magenta | 
dominatrix, DUNGEON MASTER 
specializing in 
humiliation, 282-7196 Man to Man 
17-859. 7086 
Christine 
(my own), well- 
EBONY & IVORY 
sensuous, 27 yrs dial Hiring 
Susan 
hair, stim Heather 332.8163, 
36-24-36, dance 
major. 22 vis. old. | same 
411", green eves, 617-236-1781 
athletic, cin cut, 
92 Ibs., 38C. 
ye belle. massage, 617-489-0756 
| WOT CHOCOLATE 
30 yrs ort What are 
HO OCOA 
617-621-1436 
a sceeial gift call 
17- now. 
CLASSY ESCORTS 
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THE BEST ENSUOU | PRIVATE MAILBOXES | 

European Actress a p 

A Young Orientals, DIAL-A-HUNK 

| | | | (0.7033 ManSex 

MCVISWAMEX | | | 

ENTRE NOUS PHONE Le French seeussoon. ingtart credit : 
subm + fat. new to SEX Connection waiting Now realize them at home! s 614-621-8255 
recive wel TV talk with you ot Feather 386P St 
rective training incl total TV 1-800-525-3481 b Gigi What KIND of fantasies? : cee I sage A 
and maid training. Tight STRAIGHT/GAY 1-4900)999-LIVE. SUB GIRL Waltham, 

Box 6061 Strong, RE ATER best sex "Live line. DOM BITCH 
old WIM. ooking for for the YOUR TOTAL __ Escort 

males. wine, weekend- maybe life. selective, sexy MISTRESS! htiest 
fmt ond Chubowes wor apprecated! gentleman. CALL NOW NURSE PATIENT mates 
come. MA 02655 MCI/VISA $20 1-4900)999-LIVE ot only 617-262-2299. 

$14). 
.95 adt'l - Treat Yourself To The Best 
= omentoserveyourneeds..| 
to 
| 
WE 40-50 who enjoys golf, are: 
dining out, televised sports os 
Attr Bi-Fem and boyfriend a TW o's eyes. skin ST", 
seeks attr Bi-fem for sensual serious, long-term rela- MP. ANY 135. 38D-24-36, available for 
; times. Box 3662 Plymouth tionship is a definate CO oe appointments. Escort incalls pe 
MA 02360. Photo and phone only. | love fantasies. 
Attr dom WM 47 sks subm © Please. 80x 8675 617-286-0851 
Rivet be Gn. omoere, ATF VE, IF YOU ARE DIALING 
ATTR WM, 44 fo mast shove : = __DIAL CAREFULLY! _ 
with considerate man. Winthrop. MA G2152_ inte Justine 695-1404 
153, Lexington MA 02173 Submissive, curious, WM, 
50) WF 40-50 RN, oF 
prof lady to explore bondage ae 
relationship. | wil ty any- 
WM 44 Sks 2 Lrn 28 Chg > alll, 
on comma Me Obey COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
a box 1037 Boston 02103 SINGLES MEET SINGLES Beautiful busty nymph. Nice 
— COUPLES MEET SINGLES legs. Fun gents. 
‘ (908) 224-733! BEAUTIFUL ESC 
— SWM.27, 6'2”, gdikng : 
well ds cpl for 
erotic fun. Ait oF eves you 
Discreet, refined, middie- Interested in 8 > = 
aged gent, would love to give meeti Southern FIND ~ MATE 
SEX ID ~ MATI 
ar other single i The Onainal For a great time with a 
Your place or mine. ospitality The Orginal For a great time with a sexy 
nothing in return. Please in- 828.0057 Outcalls 
clude telephone number. Introductions only 
Write Box 1151 For recorded personals Lisa-sot & seductive 
PHONE SEX Une $1.50 each minute Peggy Sut out | 
PARTY LINE PHONE Annette-tot & sexy Couples 
1-800-525-3481 WOMEN! Charlotte-tun loving & givin 
STRAGHT/GAY Sunshine Pen Pais iMilar interest 
areas in office set Kellie-Kone, Hl 12-695-8507 your area 
Fun Night, Male stripper will LIVE WIRE. ke ay ae 
come to your home $365. All credit cards. Cr ential and 
for men Call Lifetime 
617-282-7196 for appt membersh Ds 
time. In- 430-105 
FORBIDDEN (508) 430-1053 Swee! 
LOVE LINE 4 
SONVERSATIONS | alk | 
CONVERSATI: 
516-422-2404 A & B 
212-262-7153 Live Phone 
cords Fantasy 617-738-7570 
ive M to meet, 1-800- 
544-1068 
9009 — phone domination 24 brs. for 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 Major credit the 
busty, &efiectwe! 1$ 19.95 
MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- for short meetings. Very treatment for 
some, shape, looking generous. Photo heeh, not compulsive sexual _ Dominant 
: for or married, white neccessary. Suite 221, 295 I mistresses always ; 
or black female. Must be at- Cambridge St, Boston, MA behaviors. | am a available 
vactve, Geen 02114 board certified, 
Yes! You and your mate on 
a Comp! discretion assured by 
4 fun Bil. POS 571 Boston write 61 Plessant St, Suite 
02258 128, Maiden 02148 


We've Got 
Hottest Party 


Boston's Premier Lesbian 
Party Line (Ladies Only) 


Boston's only Domination Line 


The Sexy Party Line 


1-550-CHAT 


BiSexual (Couples Line) 


Make a date tonight © 


1-550-5555 


Boston's Original Fantasy Line 


The Original Gab Line 


1-900-446-5555 


Talk to a live centerfold one-on-one ¢ No Credit card Needed 
$10-per call ¢ Must be 18 or older 


Leave a message or listen to other messages * $4.99-per call — 
Everyone waiting talk you! 


ALL CALLS 20¢ FIRST MINUTE/10¢ EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE 
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Hot italian topman Wel 
Hot bubble bath. At Sandys hour wecort 
Open 7 week. Ask 
332-8163 7 about our 2 hour special for 
the holidays. We also service 
couples, and we also have a 
lovely submissive git avail- 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL all of Mass, NH and Re 
CAREFULLY. 617-466-7527 
Beautiful experienced escort Sensual male massage 
wishes to cater to your nn 
wants and Greg 2293. 
Shapely WF looking for a 
617-738-3549 few good 35+ men. 
ar 817-868-1424 t1am-9pm 
be sweet or dom. What's 34.22 
your pleasure. 617-254-7980 a 
for men snd couples. Dis- TRULY DIFFERENT 
men 
207-361-186 Slender, curvy 


see 
34 


LARGE WOMEN 
needed for discreet and 
safe escort service 
289-8245 


Luxurious, full body 
° TV Re- 


Stress & relax with 
Karyn, 247-6840 


NASTY GIRLS 
Call 1-617-825-6542 for your 
thrills Outcalls 24 hours 


F 
Protesstonals 
Brockton MA. 
Nice young pre-op. Conven 
location. Days and eves. No 
drugs 617-247-2870 


college girl, wishes to meet a 
man of 
ards. Please cali 
117-277-6734 
(Incalis. Don't give up) 
Slim intel girl 
Bos- 


or 


escort. 
617-247-9080 
Tempting, gorgeous, petite, 
blonde, of love. 
Gabrielle 1404 


Mistress Mistress 
Jasmine S-M, B-D; X-D, fan- 
tasies. 617-846-6885 


Tina 19 old 

dace. nor 
Genny, beautiful -bionde 
bombshell. Please call after 


things? Hot & big, Chuck 
266-4249 infout 24h 


NOEL. Goodwill towards 
men. Massages-gift 
certificates, Ex- 
press. 617-286-3170 


eyed....attractive 
eds 


to meet some- 
one who will care 


ham, MA 02180 
uptuous Ou! a 


provocative sus 


brunette w/ garters & stock- 


‘ings. Outcalts. 617-437-6747" 


Kristen 


warm & soft 


Call Me 


24 hours 


outcalls only 
617-974-5401 


| Slave Boy B.J. 


Or You 


B & Dalso 


617-267-5996 


(0 cents each addilonat 


(617) 849-9191 
I 


AVENUE 
ESCORTS 
ewe 
Elegant, Classy, 


Sophisticated. 


Verified Outcalls Only 


617-479-0765 


Escorts Needed 


PARK 


‘ 


Just Me 
35 yr. old blonde 
5'6" 126 lbs 
36C-24-34 
outcalis only 
LIBBY — 
(617)244-5328 


Escort Openings 
Looking for the 
girl-next-door type 
617-499-9563 


Escorts Needed 


Exotic, unique 


or unusual types 
617-353-0917 


Julia at 


(617) 277-6605 


meth be 18 
$1.00 for frat 9 min 


avail. 


LINDSEY 


GIRLS 
617-964-5565 
Outcalls only 


Female Escorts 
needed 


Indulge Yourself 
617-843-0776 


Cape Cod 
mut call now avadable | 


Fun Is. Not; 


batons | || A Crime 
ERVICE | Call Toll Free | Fun 
617-266-4443 |'| 695-0758 Us 
CARDS" Men: 
CORDIALLY (617) Work or Boss 


Available 


Male and Female 
Company 


Boston's Best presents... 
Tantalizing Beauties 


18 Karat 


Merry Xmas 


Holly's Happy 
Escorts 


Verifiable Outcalls Only 


617-895-8487 


* Escorts Needed * 


*Karrie-19 (34-22-32) 
*Kelly-21, (36-24-34) 
& friends are hot 


COMING 
ATTRACTION 


Glamorous blonde 
bey wit 


VIEWS. 
38DD-23-36 
Verifiable 
outcalls only 


(617) 576-9739 


Will fuifill 


1-800-202-8949 


Toll Free from. 


617 & 508 


| Jonathon| | [Evening] | 
handsome de In aris 
(617) 267-3420 with me. 
Wee abso service couples 
CANDACE| | €ANNAG Looking for] (617) 
An individual lady with one of Boston's Serving MA/NU/R 4 
sccompayng Best offers her little extra 569-8679 
2 hour minimum. Pretty, si Catering to the Premiere has full Outcalls only (oes : 
4 area 617-497-0090 she shows w al you very finest in life. |. attractive ladies. 
617. esidence, hotel, etc. Some col 
conidental | | : 
968-7109 female wants relax cyou.!  1617-499-9563 LONDE a 
age. Pete 508-842-2270 prompt call back 
& waiting for you! ELINDA 
conuersalion wilh up te 10 — body, & 
24HOURS THe. men and women. + Always sate & 
LACE & LINGERIE. VERIFI- £ e, Si 
ABLE OUTCALLS. Anywhere ars 
E lOutcalls only) | Hourlong total 
re- Newton open 
D Escort Referral 7 days, 9 10 
Sugar & Spice} rostons best 0 (617) 965-1066 
| oNice | STRIP Leather- Duyor Night V 
TEASE eather-Dom iy or Nig 
| (617) 266-2522 || | THEGRAMs D Escorts | 
| ( | | |. X-Dressa | 
*BALLOONS | | Forcomplete Escort Needed Escorts Needed 
ys 4 Maly AWiesl Boston Phoenix | an 
in at might. Cambricige, MA 02140 Aveltabte 4 
SENSITIVE “Om et town Holida inquire 
%, 4 
Time Is | -|Beys: Sicilian | 
Mature © Style -. 
SENSUOUS! | IMAGE} |’ Charming ~~ Dressi | 
f delight the most \ Z Iihleticaly built ‘Domination ry 
Beautiful Girls] | 36D - 95 36 memorable eve-_ 
| -| 24 hour | | 
<j. service > YA 
| 


Sexy 
Sensuous 
Seductive 


(617) 424-7204 
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Always Discreet 


\ 
‘ 
| 
2 
| 
ost a JOF edit Ca rds Core ial ly Accept 


‘ 


And that’s no Joker! Pick up your copy today for 
only $16.99 with our special coupon below. 


Present this coupon and receive your 
copy of Warner Home Video’s “Batman” 
on video cassette for only $16.99; Reg. 
Price $24.95. VHS only; in stock and 
where available. Limit 2 purchases per — 
coupon. Not valid with other offers. 
Expires 12/1/89. 


16.99 


71189-1583 


Watertown, Arsenal Mail . . 926-6237 


11188-159 : 


& 
+ 
. 
~ 
; 
BOSTON SUPER STORE, 477 Washington Street, Medierd, Meadow Gien Mall... ................ 391-1924 
Danvers, Liberty Tree Mall .................... 777-0810. South Portland, Maine Mall............. ... (207) 773-6721 
HORE VON 
Manchester, The Mall of New Hampshire .... (683) 669-5699 


NMENT 


EILEEN EXTRAVAGANZA PHOTOGRAPHED AT VENUS DE MILO BY KATHY CHAPMAN 
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RIDAY 


FILM. Sidewalk Stories 
(Nickelodeon) is writer-director-: 
producer-star Charles Lane's 
contemporary silent comedy about a 
homeless sidewalk artist who 
betriends a little girl after her father 
is killed by muggers 
TELEVISION. When Nijinsky’s Le 
sacre du printmps (“The Rite of 
Spring”) premiered in Paris in 1913, 
the audience couldn’t tolerate its 
dissonant Stravinsky score or head 
dancer Vaslav Nijinsky’s volcanic 
choreography. Sergei Diaghilev, the 
impresario who masterminded the 
whole work for his Ballets Russes, 
wound up flicking the house lights 
on and off in an attempt to quiet the 
outraged spectators. At 9 tonight, 
Channel 2 airs The Search for 
Nijinsky’s Rite of Spring, which 
features the Joffrey Ballet as it 
reconstructs the piece, as well as 
archival documentary footage of 
Stravinsky and Dame Marie 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it’s necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here 
are some events you might consider 
buying tickets for in advance. You can get 
details by calling the numbers below; you 
may also be able to obtain tickets from the 
various agencies around town (remember 
that they charge a handling fee). Just 
don't say we didn't warn you 


Jeeves Takes Charge, through 
December 17 at the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre: call 720-3434. 

Boesman and Lena, presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company, November 
29 to December 24 at the Boston 
University Theatre: call 266-3913 

The Nutcracker, with Boston Ballet, 
through December 31 at the Wang Center: 
call 931-2000 

The Baid Soprano and The Chairs. 
through January 13 at the American 
Repertory Theatre: call 547-8300. 

The Mekons, November 29 at Nightstage: 
call 497-8200 

Mieczysiaw Horszowski, November 30 
at the Edward Pickman Concert Hall as 
part of the Longy Celebrated Artists 
Kathieen Battle, December 1 at 
Symphony Hall: call 482-2595. 

The Hoodoo Gurus, December 3 at Citi: 
call 931-2000. 

Beth Soll and Wendy Perron, December 
8 to 10 at Suffolk University's C. Walsh 
Theatre: call 547-8771. 


The Alarm, December 16 at the Orpheum: 
call 931-2000. 

“Monet in the ‘90s: The Series 
Paintings,” at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
February 7 to April 29: call 720-3434. 


THE WEEKEND 


Rambert, who worked with Nijinsky - 
in developing the ballet and 
appeared in it herself. 

THEATER. South African 
playwright-conscience Athol 
Fugard’s masterpiece Boesman and 
Lena follows a “colored” couple 
whose lean-to has been bulldozed, 
leaving them homeless. Fugard has 
described the pair of vagrants as 
“victims of a common shared 
predicament, and of each other. 
Which of course makes it some sort 
of love story,” It's presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. Curtain 
tonight is at 8, and tickets are $18 to 
$25. Call 266-3913. 

Tina Landau wrote and directed 
the version,of A Christmas Carol 
now at Trinity Repertory Company; 
and she says it’s not only a - 
cautionary tale but also “a ghost 
story, a comedy, a spiritual journey, 
and a social commentary.” The 
production includes original music 
by composer Adam Guettel as well 
as music from Handel's Messiah. The 
theater is at 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Curtain 
tonight is at 8, and tickets are $24 to 
$30. Call (401) 351-4242. 

MUSIC. Atlantic Records chairman 
Ahmet Ertegun flipped when he saw 
Rhode Island blues guitarist Young 
Neal blazing in front of his band the 
Vipers. Now they've got an album 
deal with his label. And they're even 
better for having added former Push 
Push frontman Dennis Brennan as a 
songwriter and vocalist. See ‘em at 
Necco Place, 1 Necco Place, Boston. 
Tickets are $6.50, $5.50 in advance, 
and showtime is 8:30 p.m. Call 
426-7744. 

JAZZ LIVE AND ON FILM. jazz 
can be seen and heard live and on 
film today for those wishing to chase 
their turkey with some music. At the 
Museum of Fine Arts, a double 
feature brings two recent 
documentaries on giants of the alto 
sax to Boston for the first time. 
Belgian director Marc Huraux’s Bird 
Now, about who else but Charlie 
Parker, screens at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
And Konitz: Portrait of an Artist as 
Saxophonist, Canadian filmmaker 
Robert Daudelin’s homage to the 
great Lee, will be shown at 6:45 p.m. 
Both films screen in Remis 
Auditorium, 465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Call 267-9300. On 
the live front, the Bostonian Hotel 
holds a one-night mini-festival in its 
Atrium Lounge, with the Kevin 
Gibbs trio at 6 p.m., Mili Bermejo's 
Quartet Nuevo at 8 p.m., and the 
Bert Seager quintet at10 p.m. The 
Bostonian is in Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Call 523-3600, 
extension 137. 


FRIDAY: Joe Clay is the 
Louisiana Wildman, a rockabilly 
original who played the Louisiana 
Hayride shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Elvis. Now he’s on a rare 
tour that stops at the Tam, in 
Brookline, for a two-night rave- 
up. Ask the singer and guitarist to 
rip through his hit “Duck Tail,” 
which Ed Sullivan refused to let 
him play on Toast of the Town. 
For more on Clay, check the 
recent Get Hot or Go Home, a 
compilation of early RCA sides 
released by the Country Music _ 

.Foundation that includes most of 
his regional hits. Call 277-0982. 


ANDREW BRILLIANT/BOSTON BALLET 


FRIDAY: There may be dozens of Nutcrackers kicking around these days, but 
Boston Ballet's production remains one of the most beloved and certainly the 
best attended. So if you're finding it a little harder each year to work up that 
true holiday spirit, The Nutcracker — like a Grinch viewing or warm plum 
pudding — might help quell the cold deluge of Xmas commercialism. It opens 
tonight and runs through New Year's Eve, at the Wang Center. Call 931-2000. 


SATURDAY: Pinky is 14, her mother couldn’t care less about her, and she 
refuses to go to'school. Mars was sexually abused by her stepbrother, gang- 
raped by his friends at 13, and forced to seek refuge on the streets; now she’s a 
Combat Zone stripper trying to find bits of the coziness and family life she 
never knew as a child. And Martha was sexually abused by her foster father; 
she’s 19, the mother of a baby boy, and she’s determined he'll never know the: - 
pain she endured. Girltalk, Kate Davis's story of three Boston women, gets told 

tonight at 10 on Channel 2. It's a reprise showing, part of the P.O.V. 


‘ 
— 
| 
‘ 
: The Primitives, December 15 at the 
Channel: call 497-1118 
| | 


MUSIC. For years, singer- 
songwriters David Buskin and 
Robin Batteau, with their self- 
effacing lyrics and contrapuntal 
harmonies, have been heartthrobs in 
the wilder reaches of folkiedom. But 
Buskin & Batteau have also achieved 
corporate American immortality 
through their conquest of TV land, 
creating such chestnuts as the 
“unsinkable taste of Cheerios,” “This 
_| is a Burger King town,” and the 
“heartbeat of America.” And they 
still put on a helluva show: it can 

| spoof Harvard Square intelligentsia - 
one minute and showcase erotic 
dramas the next. Tonight they're at 
Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and 
Quincy Streets, Cambridge, with 
warm-up by songstress Christine 
Lavin. Call 641-1010. 


FILM. History might not imitate art, 
but art can win out over history — at 
least in the movies. Josef von 
Sternberg’s classic silent film The 


Last Command (1928) confronts the 
vanity of political power with the 
vanity of Hollywood illusion; the 
latter triumphs, as does Sternberg’s 
fluid and startling direction. Emil 
Jannings won an Oscar for his : 
performance as a movie extra and 
“former czarist general undone by his 
love for a beautiful revolutionary 
(Evelyn Brent). William Powell 
seethes as the movie director and 
former Bolshevik spy who casts 
Jannings in his film epic of the 
revolution. Screened with piano 
accompaniment at the Harvard- 


Call 354-0837. 
MUSIC. There's a free concert for 
the elderly from 4 to 6 p.m. at the 


Arts Center (659 Centre Street) 

| featuring Andanzas, who perform 
traditional Latin American folk 

music, from Bolivian carnival tunes 

to Venezuelarrtullabies. For 

information, or to arrange 

transportation, call 524-1160. 

There has been a lot of word of 
mouth on Yan — or is it Vaughan? 
— Hawthorne, a British tenor player 
who has been touted as a rival to 
Courtney Pine as the UK's leading 
young jazz light. We get two chances 
to hear what all the excitementis  - 
about, with Hawthorne's quartet at 
the Willow tonight (where they call 
him Van), and at the Middle East 
Restaurant tomorrow night (where 
they call him Vaughan). The Willow 
is at 699 Broadway, Somerville (call 
421-9333); the Middle East is at 472 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(call 492-8151). 


THE WEEK 


FILM. The late Russian director 
Andrei Tarkovsky had a notion of 
the science-fiction genre that might 
seem alien to fans of Star Wars. His 
Stalker (1980) relies not on special 
effects but on long takes, unsettling 
compositions, and metaphysics for 
its thrills and excitement. It’s the 
story of a group of adventurers 


seeking the truth about a mysterious 
meteorite crater called the Zone, and 
it's.a long, oppressive, and ultimately 
transfiguring journey. At the 
Harvard Film Archive, 24 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Call 495-4700. 
THEATER. Harvard/Radcliffe's 
Learning from Performers Program 
continues this afternoon at 4 with © 
Wendy Wasserstein. The Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright (for The 
Heidi Chronicles) discusses her 
works and her career in the theater. 
It's free and it’s happening at 
Kirkland House, Junior Common 
Room, 85 Dunster Street, Cambridge. 
Call 495-8676. 


Continued on page 4 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicutural 


WEDNESDAY: The apartment market in these parts may be bad, but it can’t 
equal the Parisian nightmare concocted by Roman Polanski in his neglected 
masterpiece The Tenant. Polanski stars as a ferrety Polish émigré who pounces 
on a flat left vacant by the previous tenant's suicide. Isolated in the tacky 
malaise of Paris, he finds himself taking on the dead woman's identity, a Kafka- 
esque process that climaxes in a sequence of unforgettable hilarity and terror. 
Melvyn Douglas and Shelley Winters play grotesques, and Isabelle Adjani is 
featured as a strange, badly dressed woman. Screening at the Brattle with 
Polanski’s Repulsion (1965). Call 876-6837. 


THURSDAY: A rare performance by Boston electro-dance-rock pioneers the 
November Group is part of tonight's benefit sponsored by Female Artists 
Against AIDS, at the Hub Club. The event will also include work by visual 
artists Maud Morgan, Mela Lyman, Robin Masi, and Kata Esser, plus 
performances by Adrienne Hawkins of Impulse Dance Company and R&B band 
Wes Jr. and His Hi-Fi. Tickets are $15 at the door. Call 451-6999. 


COMPILED BY GARY SUSMAN 


BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 
TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 11/24/89 


_ 1, LOOK WHO'S TALKING 


2. THE BEAR 


5. SHOCKER * 
6. STAYING TOGETHER 


9. SEA OF LOVE 


* 


10. . SECOND SIGHT. 


LEGEND: = RAVE REVIEW, A GEM; MIXED RESPONSE, CRAP SHOOT; TURKEY 
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and Randall Hodgkinson will play 
the horn and piano, respectively, in a 
free recital at 8 p.m. in Killian Hall at 
MIT. The program includes works by 
Poulenc, Bart6k, Strauss, Beethoven, 
and Kuhlau. Call 253-2906. 


MUSIC. Boston musicians Jean Rife 


THEATER. A Child’s Christmas in 
Wales, Dylan Thomas's tenderly 
nostalgic hymn to an old-fashioned 
Welsh Christmas, is presented by the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston. Curtain tonight is at 8, and 
tickets are $13 to $17. Call 742-8703. 
MUSIC. The “Knitting Factory Goes 
to Cambridge” festival closes tonight 
with New York funk renegades 
Kelvynator. The band is led by 


| dreadlocked guitarist Kelvyn Bell, a 


veteran of Defunkt. Bell’s music 
straddles roots R&B and the 
stratosphere, but he brings a house- 
party atmosphere to it all. It’s at the 
Western Front, 343 Western Avenue, 
Cambridge. Call 492-7772. 

The 100-member Armenian 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
pianist André Watts and American 
conductor Loris Tjeknavorian, 
presents a benefit for Armenian 
earthquake victims, at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston. The orchestra performs the | 
world premiere of Tjeknavorian’s 
Prayer for the Repose of Souls, 
Rachmaninov’s Piano Concerto No. 
2, Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 10, 
and Khatchaturian’s Three Dances 
from “Spartacus.” It starts at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $15 to $100. Call 
931-2000. 

The Judas and Natasha 
Experiments play what they call 
“free improvised Bulgarian hippie 
ritual music.” All we know is that 
they build many of their own 
instruments (including something 
called “The Lid,” which was invited 
to the Knitting Factory's Handmade 
Instrument Festival), they claim to be 
influenced by Brian Eno and Fred 
Frith, and they're playing the Joint, in 
the Winer Wing of the Usdan 
Student Center at Brandeis, at 10 
p.m. It’s free (and it will be broadcast 
over WBRS-FM). Call 736-4785. 

It's always nice to see Art Farmer 
come to town, because the 
fliigelhornist (and once again, after a 
quarter-century layoff, trumpeter) is 
leading one of the premier bands in 
jazz, with tenor-sax ace Clifford 
Jordan as his front-line partner. 
Farmer.and friends check into the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Cambridge) tonight and stay through 
Saturday. Call 876-7777. 


RSDAY 


THEATER. The North Shore Music 
Theatre enters the Scrooge-fest with 
its own new, musical adaptation of A 
Christmas Carol. The theater is on 
Dunham Road, in Beverly. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m., and tickets are $19 to $25. 
Call (508) 922-8500. 

Opening tonight at the University 


of Lowell's Durgin Hall, the Roxbury 


Outreach Shakespeare Experience: 


presents Macbeth. It’s directed by 
Decima Francis, who trained at 
Britain’s Royal National Theatre. 
Curtain tonight is at 7, and tickets are 
$10, $5 for students and seniors. Call 
(508) 934-2531. 

Maddy Far Away, Bill Bryant's 
new play, bills itself as “a disturbing 
work about love, brutality, and the 
family in the cowboy country of the 
American Southwest.” It’s being 
presented, with original music by 
Bryant, at the Leland Theatre, Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $10. Call 262-9032. 

Brace yourself — “First Night” is 
nearer than you think. In local 
playwright Jack Neary’s comic 
romance by the same name, a nerdy 
video-store owner runs into an old 
flame on New Year's Eve. Neary 
stars in this production, along with 
Newburyport artistic director Josie 
McElroy. It’s at the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water Street, 
Newburyport, opening tonight at 8. 
Tickets are $8 to $12. Call (508) 
462-3332. 

MUSIC. Cabaret singer Julie 
Wilson gets around. After 
performing in Broadway's Legs 
Diamond, she’s been jetting among 
London, San Francisco, LA, Dallas, 
and the Oak Room in New York's 
Algonquin hotel. Tonight she begins 
a three-night stand at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel's Plaza Bar, with shows 
at 9 and 11 p.m. The cover is $24. 
Call 267-6495. 

After jazz fans get through 
checking out Randy Weston, they 
can head to the Middle East, where 
Bob Mover brings his alto sax for a 
one-nighter, or over to Scullers, . 
where the hiply quirky singer- 
songwriter Bob Dorough begins a 
three-night stand. The Middle East is 
in Central Square, Cambridge (call 
492-8151); Scullers is in the Plaza 
Suites Hotel (call 783-0090). 


RIDAY 


DANCE. Improviser-choreographer- 
dancer Sarah Brumgart returns to 
Boston, performing a world-premiere 
piece and the new Silent White 
Dance, at Suffolk University’s C. 
Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $12, and the 
dancing starts at 8 p.m. Call 
491-7377. 
MUSIC. Songwriter Kieran 
Kennedy is the wild Irish soul of the 
Black Velvet Band, whose debut LP, 
When Justice Came, examines the big 
themes: freedom, hope, courage. No 
surprise, then, that their first single, 
“Old Man Stone,” was recorded for 
U2's Mother Records and became a 
Top 20 hit on Ireland’s charts. But the 
real magic in the band’s energetic 
folk rock comes from the blend of 
vocals by Kennedy and Maria Doyle. 
Live they're a charming pair whose 
serious intentions are nicely 
grounded by their slightly rag-tag 
appearance. And they're playing a 
series of college dates in the area 
backing 10,000 Maniacs, beginning at 
Providence College, in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Call (401) 865-2493. 
Boston rocker Billy Squier’s career 
has had its ups and downs, but his 
hits — “Don’t Say You Love Me,” 
“The Stroke,” “Everybody Wants 
You” — are unshakable AOR staples. 
Tonight at the Orpheum Squier 
headlines a show that begins at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets are $19. Call 931-2000. 


(Michael Bloom, Bob Blumenthal, 
Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, Jon 
Herman, Peter Keough, and Charles 
Taylor helped out this week.) 


THURSDAY: One of the most promising jazz concerts of the year takes place at 
Jordan Hall tonight, when the New England Conservatory Jazz Big Band 
performs the music of Randy Weston. Among the greatest modern 
pianists/composers and a leading exponent of the music’s ongoing African 
connection, Weston caps a three-day residency at NEC that also includes free 
lectures at 2 p.m. on Tuesday and 5 p.m. on Wednesday. All the music for 
tonight's concert was arranged by another jazz great, trombonist Melba Liston. 
Call 262-1120, extension 257. Age 


FRIDAY THE 1ST: Who is this 
man with the colossal headpiece, 
and how’s his neck holding out 
anyway? He’s poet Kenward 
Elmslie, creator of 26 Bars, a 
fanciful bar-hopping excursion 
that moves across the country, 
letter by letter, from the Amazon 
Club to Zanzibar, with stops at 
places like Diskettes, a stomping 
ground for media honchos who 
can’t imagine a VDT-less life. It’s 
being presented tonight and 
tomorrow night by the Poets’ 
Theatre at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. By the way, 
New York installation artist 
Donna Dennis designed that “Big 
Bar” hat Elmslie’s sporting. 

Call 720-3434. 


_-— PETE WISHNOK/DANCE COLLECTIVE 


FRIDAY THE 1ST: Dance Collective presents the premiere of Martha 
Armstrong Gray's Menagerie, with eight dancers bounding across the stage to 
the music of a series of Chopin piano préludes and études. The acclaimed troupe 
also offers Expectations, a Cray solo set to a musical score by Malcolm 
Goldstein. It’s happening tonight and tomorrow at the Massachusetts College of 
Art’s Tower Auditorium. Call 576-2737. : 
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SAM SWEEZY/REVELS, INC. 


FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Can you do “The Grizzly Bear’ or “The Kangaroo Hop”? 
If not, there’s still time to master the popular turn-of-the- 
century dances. A blast from the ghost of holidays past, 
the Christmas Revels — a “Victorian celebration of ~ 
carols, comedy, melodrama, and sentiment” — will be 
presented intermittently for two weeks at Harvard's 
Sanders Theatre, beginning December 15, And according 
to Revels tradition, intermission means singing and =~ 
dancing with the cast and taking part in “Lord of the — 
Dance.” Call 931-2000. (In photo: Maggi Peirce, one of the 


Pooh Kaye's “Wake Up Call” recently won the New 
_England Film and Video Festival's Olive Jar Award 
for animation, and her “Sticks on the Move” has 
been screened on the critically acclaimed PBS 
series Alive from Off Center. And Bridget Murnane 
is back from LA, where she spent the past seven - 
years choreographing, dancing, and making films 
and videos. On December 8 at the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation, Kaye will present the two 
aforementioned works, among others, and Murnane 
will offer a series of six short pieces, including 
“Tournants” and “For Dancers” (in photo), both of 
which have been screened around the world. 
Call 536-1460. 


Cathy Rigby is best known for the rubbery maneuvers 
that won her lots of world-class gymnastics medals and 
some starring roles in TV commercials. Now she’s the 
perennial kid in Peter Pan, which will come to the 

" Colonial Theatre on December 15 for a four-week run. 
Tony Award winner Stephen Hanan will do duty as the 
evil Captain Hook. Call 720-3480. 


if 


NEXT WEEKEND 


hen you compare the big names of today with the artists who first 

dazzled us 30, 20, or even 10 years ago, the age of cinema giants 

seems over. Steven Spielberg is a talented guy, but probably no one 
left E.T. as confused-or 4s exhilarated as audiences did after their first glimpse 
of L‘avventura, Blow-up, or any other film by Michelangelo Antonioni. 

“The first film of Antonioni’s | saw was L ‘eclisse,” says Ted Perry, professor 
of film and theater at Middlebury College. “‘It knocked my socks off. It was a 
story with a strange ending. This couple fell in love and would meet again and 
again at a street corner, In the end, they agree to meet again, and the last scene 
is a shot of the corner. But they never show up. I and everybody else in the 
audience were baffled. What's going on? After I'd thought about it a while, it 
became clear: all relationships end. Love doesn’t last.” 

Perry, who is also co-author of Michelangelo'Antonioni: A Guide to 
References and Resources, will beintroducing an Antonioni retrospective to be 
shown at the Harvard Film Archive beginning December 1 with L‘avventura 
(1960). Antonioni’s genius, he feels, lies not in the fact that he presents such 
truths as the inevitability of change but in his ability to:disclose these in ways. © 

“He more than anyone changed the way films were made in the 1960s. He” * 
and others created a différent kind of riarrative, Before 1960, films were more, . 
conventional — ‘This happened, and this happened.’ Antonioni freed 
narrative, made it less fied'to cause and effect. It's emotional, not action- ~~: 
oriented; psychological more than dramatic”... 

Although Antonioni’s innovations are manifest in almost all films made 
today, his own work is vanishing. Not only has the ian director © © 
been stymied in making new films and getting them shown, but his old films 
have become inaccessible, paradoxically due to the growth of video. “Video is 


L’avventura 
putting more and more film distributors out of business, and not many of 
Antonioni's films are available on tape,” explains Perry. “And so his work is 
less and less available. The tragedy of great filmmakers is that their work 
doesn’thang in museums.” 
Hence the value of retrospectives. Those who have never seen Antonioni’s 


-wotk will be able to experience first-hand the films that have determined the 
| way-movies have been madeand seen ever since. And for those who are 


familiar with Antonioni, the'tewards are deeper. “One of the pleasures of the 


| seriesis to go back and look again,” says Perry. “To go back and remember 
'_ | Jhow we were when we first saw them and how we are now. The films haven't 
‘changed, but we have.” 


“The Films of Mi: Antonioni” will be screened weekends from 
December 1 to 17 at the Harvard Film Archive. Call 495-4700. 
— Peter Keough 


ART 


STATE 


OF THE 


AIDS 
Awareness Day: 
shows of 
support 


hotographer Nicholas 

Nixon's stirring portraits of 
people whose lives have 
been clouded by the specter of AIDS 
were shown at the MFA earlier this 
year, and painter-printmaker James 
Hansen's works were recently 
exhibited at the Zoe Gallery. The two 
artists join together on December 1 
for a slide show at the ICA, in one of 
countless nationwide demonstrations 
of support for what the World Health 
Organization has designated AIDS 
Awareness Day. A regional offshoot 
organized by Visual AIDS/New 
England, called “A Day Without Art: 
A National Day of Action and 
Mourning in Response to the AIDS 
Crisis,” finds more than 30 art 
institutions throughout New England 
taking part. A list of highlights 
follows. 
* In.addition to the slide show at the 
ICA, there's a screening of the Video 
Against AIDS program, which was 
first shown there during the summer. 
* James Hansen pops up again, this 
time at the MFA, which opens an 
exhibition of his prints called 
“Memento Mori.” The MFA also 
presents a number of panels from the 
NAMES Quilt (which has reached 
such gargantuan proportions, you'd 
need an area the size of a few plains 
states to spread out the entire thing). 
* The Boston's Children’s Museum 
emphasizes educating young people, 
with “Protection Against Infection: 


_ The Inside Story of the Immune 


System and AIDS,” a 20-minute 
video. It’s followed by a discussion 
led by Marybeth Meservey, Clinical 
Nurse Specialist for Children’s AIDS 
Program. 
* Each of Harvard's art museums 
(Fogg, Busch-Reisinger, Sackler) is 
presenting “display stations,” with 
the Fogg courtyard providing the 
setting for a display of empty chairs 
meant to symbolize friends lost to 
staff members because of AIDS. 
Donations can be made to various 
AIDS organizations. 
¢ The Different Angle Gallery will be 
closed on December 1, but on the 
following day sections from the 
NAMES Project Quilt will be 
exhibited, in addition to AIDS- 
specific multi-media artworks. There 
will also be a performance-art 
collaboration with Exploit Gallery, 
with proceeds benefitting ACT-UP 
and the NAMES Quilt. 
* Mobius.is also displaying a bit of the 
NAMES Quilt, and two performance 
pieces originally scheduled to open. * 
on December 1 have been postponed 
a day. Instead, Mobius will host a 24- 
hour vigil during which all the names 
on the quilt will be read. For more 
information, call individual galleries 
and museums. 

—AF 
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Can black fl 


enslaved 
that séems to be the guiding 


the continuing success of Oprah Winfrey 
and the Time-honored antics of Arsenio 
Hall. True, the blacks in these roles ‘aren't 
much. less bland. than: “their. -white 
counterparts, But at least black kids are 


fools. 
Holl ywood, the bastion of stereotypes, 
is ante to breach than the more 


seen three productions written, directed, 
and produced by blacks is of more 
significance than the rs ct of A 


Different World or Snoops. Spike Lee's 
Do the Right Charles Lane’s 
Sidewalk. Stories, and Eddie Murphy's 
Harlem Nights are widely disparate in 
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effort to shape a black image from the 
conventions of American popular 
cinema. More important, they represent 
an tay be tat 
a market for such an image exists. 

Right now that image is Eddie 
Murphy. As uneven and distasteful as 
some of his work is, Murphy is the 
person most ble for ing 
Hollywood for blacks: making a billion 


has fused his cool, razor-sharp, crassly 


wood image of the hero as outsider. In 48 
HRS. (1982), he took the standard movie 
stereotype of the black convict and made 
it into an icon of American indepen- 
dence; in Trading Places (1983), he took 
the stereotype of the black con man and 
transformed him into the consummate 
underdog who makes good. And in his 
biggest hit, Beverly Hills Cop (1984), he 
fused the roles of clown, stud, outlaw, 
and con man into a new American hero. 

But Murphy’s brash inversion of 
stereotypes is not without its ugly side; 


principle these days for. blacks in popular 
culture: On télevision, black TV ‘series , 
proliferate; and that quintessential © 
American role model, the TV talk-show 
‘host, has been getting a blacker cast with . 


beginning to see images of themselves: 
other than pimps, drug dealers, and ~ 


ephemeral tube. The fact that 1989 has © 


quality, style, and means, but each is an ~ 


bucks can change a lot of minds. Murphy 
anarchic comedy to the abiding Holly- 


BRUCE TALAMON/PARAMOUNT. 


anyone unconvinced of his tendencies 
toward chauvinism, homophobia, and 
narcissism need only tune in to a few | 
minutes of his live concert film Eddie. 
Murphy Raw (1987). And though his 
films continue to make millions, efforts. 
like The Golden Child (1986) and:'Com- 
ing to America (1988) suggest. his or- . 
iginality is on the wane. The clumsiness 
of his directorial debut, Harlem ‘Nights, 
indicates that he is as yet no match for 
the entrenched clichés of Hollywood. 
If Murphy succumbs to the cruel 
_whims of Hollywood, it won’t be the first 


- time that blacks have vied for their share . 


of the screen and then lost it. In 1970, 
Ossie Davis became the - first black 


director since Oscar Micheaux in the ~ 


1930s. ‘Cotton Comes to Harlem. put. 
blacks in a conventional tale of two cops, 
played by Godfrey Cambridge and Ray- 
mond St. Jacques, who were investigat- 
ing a bogus black activist. Unlike white- 
made films about race relations, Cotton 
combined a taut genre story with ir- 
reverent humor aimed at both white and 
black stereotypes. It was heavily criti- 
cized, widely popular, and was quickly 
followed by more of the same. 


Eddie Murphy not yet a match for 


“Gordon ‘Parks took Street- 
cynical humor and bloody action 
a step further. In Shaft, the hero. was a 
little less respectable than Cotton’s cops; 
as the Isaac Hayes title tune points out, 


‘this Harlem-based private dick (Richard 


Roundtree) is “a mean mother ....” Shaft 
posed the Mafia as the bad guy, as 
representative of the overall white op- 

‘exploiting the black community. 
Snaft’s attempts to weld together an 
alliance of 


militants to combat the common enemy 


; was, ultimately, a radical call to action. 


“But it wasn’t the politics of Shaft that 
appealed to audiences; it was the hero. 


Here was'a sexy, streetwise stud equally 
adept at punks and bedding 


Shaft-ushered in a brief era 
“Blaxploitation” films, 


bombshells. 


po 


pularity 

substantial toehold in the film industry, 
their image of blacks wasn’t the most 
respectable. 

Uptown Saturday Night (1974), a film 
directed by Sidney Poitier and starring 
Poitier and Bill Cosby, tried to change 


ack mobsters and black 


the shuffle ‘was ‘Melvin Van 
 Peebles....His “Sweet Sweetback’s 
Baadasssss Song (1971): featured’ 
character dicier than Shaft in a'film that 
“was.radical not only-in content but in 
form. Raised in a’ whorehouse, Sweet- _ 
back is shown in the film's opening scene 


‘as a child seduced by one of the girls. He 
grows up to be a well-endowed clown, a 


‘comic stud who performs for the sie 


clientele until an impulsive act draws 
‘him into rebellion. Crude, brilliant, and 
assaultive, Sweetback spawned no angry 


black cinema but did create a black myth 


of origin and destiny whose influence 


‘extends to the three black-made films - 


released this year. 


For comic Richard Pryor, however, 


Van -Peebles’s fable was not 
metaphorical but literal. As recounted in 
his underrated, autobiographical Jo Jo 
Dancer, Your Life Is Calling (1986), Pryor 
too was raised,in a whorehouse and grew 
up to become a clown performing his 
bawdy act for largely white audiences. 
He also achieved enough political con- 
sciousness to turn his comedy into an act 
of liberation, loosening through his sheer 
off-color inventiveness the chains. of 


It was a us that did not translate 
well into ; The Toy and Stir Crazy 
hardly offer enlightenment or even 


laughter. In one brief scene in Jo Jo — 


Dancer, a drunken Pryor ‘rails in a 
room against the studio 


screening 
honchos who have reduced him, yet. 
again, to a fool. Enslaved by white - 


clichés, Pryor literally burned out. 
‘But not before he inspired a new 
eration of black talent, in 


Eddie Murphy. Regardless of Murphy’‘s. 


fortunes. with his first big’ gamble, 
Harlem Nights has opened the door to.a 
wave of black filmmakers who are canny 


_ enough to undermine the stereotypes — 
that chain them in the cinema, Among 


these is Charles Lane, whose attempt at 
mas the earliest cinema language in 


his silent Sidewalk Stories shows, as yet, 


more ambition than ability. Far more 
successful is Spike Lee, who has taken 
the whole process of cinema stereotyping 

as his subject and has demonstrated the 
talent and tenacity to handle it. If 
Murphy seems stymied by the clichés of 
Harlem Nights, Lee's Do the Right Thing 
continues the process of shaking them 
off. 


Murphy’s 
law 

Harlem Nights 
gets misdirected 


by Peter Keough 

HARLEM NIGHTS. Written and 
directed by Eddie Murphy. With Eddie 
Murphy, Richard Pryor, Redd Foxx, 
Della. Reese, and Arsenio Hall. A 
Paramount Pictures release in associa- 
tion with Eddie Murphy Productions. 
At the Cinema 57. 


ddie Murphy’s name adorns the 

credits of Harlem Nights like an 

egotist’s monogram in a closet full 
of silk shirts. Unfortunately, there’s 
hardly a sign of his unique talents — his 
brash anarchy, his deadly satiric accuracy 
— in the film itself. Whereas his less 
charming qualities — his narcissism and 
misogyny — are opulently on display. 
Suffice to say that all the women in the 


two of them. 

In Harlem Nights, Murphy wanted to 
forge from Hollywood conventions, tra- 
ditionally a bulwark of insidious racial 
stereotypes, an autonomous black myth. 
To do so he set his generic gangster story 
in a lavish studio re-creation of Harlem in 
the 1930s — and cast three generations of 
black comic rebelliousness — Redd Foxx, 
Richard Pryor, and himself — in the lead 
roles. Pryor is Sugar Ray, owner of a 
fabulously successful after-hours club. 
Murphy is Quick, a street urchin whom 


film are whores, and that Murphy shoots 


Pryor adopted after the eight-year-old 
blew out the brains of a difficult cus- 


tomer at the crap table. And Foxx plays ~ 


Bennie “Snake-Eye” Wilson, the club’s 
curmudgeonly croupier. 

It’s a heavy load of talent and tradition, 
and Murphy in his directorial debut deals 
with it by ignoring everyone's potential, 
including his own. Pryor is subdued and 
devoid of presence; the only time his gifts 
for scurrility and invention shimmer is 
when Murphy isn’t on screen with him. 
And Foxx is merely a watered down, if 
more scatological, version of Fred San-_. 
ford with a little Mr. Magoo thrown in;- 
his blindness is one of the picture’s more 
tedious running gags. Physical infirmity 
in general is a comic staple in Harlem 
Nights, with a stuttering heavyweight 
champion (Stan Shaw), and an 
enormous, flamboyantly gowned Della 
Reese (she looks like an Empire sofa 
put on end) inviting everyone to kiss 
her ass. 

As for Murphy, he preens in tuxedoes 
or berates “bitches” and fat white guys. 
But essentially he’s paralyzed by the 
contrivances and clichés of his story. 
Mobster Michael Lerner wants to move 
in on Sugar Ray’s action, and the movie 
collapses under the inane plot mechanics 
by which Quick and company get 
revenge. 

A few comic sequences do emerge, 
such as Murphy and Reese in a fistfight, 
or Arsenio Hall, in a turn worthy of 
Stepin Fetchit, as a bawling, bug-eyed 
gangster out to get Eddie. Murphy plays 
this scene as a parody of Dirty Harry, but . 
then he finds the role to his liking and 
takes it seriously for the rest of the 
picture. “It’s not how many you shoot,” 
he intones, “it’s who you shoot.” It also 
matters who does the shooting; and in 
this film Murphy should have stayed on 
his side of the camera. s) 


The sound 
ot silence 
Charles Lane’s 
Sidewalk Stories 


by Charles Taylor 


SIDEWALK STORIES. Written and 
directed by Charles Lane. With Lane, 
Nicole Alysia, Sandye Wilson, Darnell 
Williams, and Trula Hoosier. An 
Island Pictures release. At the Nickel- 
odeon. 


ten, produced, and directed by 

Charles Lane, who also stars in it, 
has the feel of a whim carried through to 
its wrongheaded conclusion. This con- 
temporary, black and white, silent com- 
edy, about a homeless sidewalk artist 
who befriends a toddler (Nicole Alysia) 
after witnessing her father get stabbed to 
death by muggers, has already. been 
praised as touching, imaginative, even 
daring. Yet what Lane doesn’t under- 
stand about the films he’s. trying to 
emulate (particularly Chaplin’s The Kid) 
is considerable. 

Chaplin is a tough model for any 
performer to invite comparison with, and 
Lane doesn’t measure up. He is not 
especially gifted physically, and when he 
sets up a sequence like the shoving 
match with a rival sidewalk artist, you 
can’t help thinking of the clashes be- 
tween Chaplin and the hulking Eric 
Campbell. There the performers were 


funny because they were pursuing the 


4y idewalk Stories, which was writ- 


logical ends of their characters; Lane 
thinks it’s just the little-guy-versus-big- - 


guy set-up that’s funny. Similarly, he 
thinks that playing a dear, elfin, put- 
upon little man is enough to carry the 
comparison with Chaplin. But his naked 
plea to be loved recalls what's worst 
about Chaplin, the masochistic 
mawkishness that, as Robert Warshow 
argued, has a pushy, narcissistic under- 
side. 

The ulterior motive for Lane’s emula- 
tion of Chaplin is that he wants the 
movie to be a serious statement about the 
urban homeless, and the two aims cancel 
each other out. The Little Tramp may 
have been poor, but his poverty was just 
one manifestation of the role of the comic 
outsider. 

Chaplin, at least in his early films, 
didn’t have a large social ax to grind. He 
targeted the greediness, meanness, and 
brutishness of his op rs because 
they were emblematic of what we all put 
up with. Lane wants his broad comic 


types, clumsily filled by (mostly white) 


villains, to serve as accurate examples of 


what the poor and homeless face, and it. ~ 


hasn’t occurred to him that social realism 
can’t make use of broad comic stereo- 


types. 
The biggest mistake he makes comes . 


at the end, when the artist has reached 
the end of his rope, and suddenly we 
hear the voices of the homeless begging 
for money while wealthy, indifferent 
New Yorkers pass by. The revelation that 
Lane has chosen to do a silent movie 
solely to make a point — the homeless 
aren't silent, it’s just that we choose not 
to hear them — kills any respect you 
might have for what he’s trying to do. A 
silent movie in 1989 was unexpected 
enough; who'd have thought that a 
filmmaker would come up with a way to 
turn silence into a sermon? a) 


of working stiffs loose in the Harlem ... 
nakers avoid fown clichés? matinee cowd By the 
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Time out 
to the Future 


by Gary Susman a 


BACK TO THE FUTURE PART. dL. 
Directed by Robert Zemeckis: Written 
by Zemeckis and Bob Gale. Produced 
by Steven Spielberg. With Michael J. 
Fox, Christopher Lloyd, Thomas F. 
Wilson, and Lea Thompson. A Univer- 
sal Studios release. At the Harvard 
Square and the Charles and in: the 
suburbs. 


a ith the ssiniiee of Back to the 
W Future Part II, Hollywood: has 


transcended all previous limits 
of sequelmania. The film is the purest 
expression yet of movieland’s corporate 
urge to create a. definite, risk-free 
blockbuster by deviating as little as 
possible from an earlier successful prod- 
uct. In its efforts to imitate slavishly the 
1985 original, Future Ii enters uncharted 
realms of self-reflexivity. It’s more than a 
sequel; it’s a meta-sequel. 

Perhaps producer Steven Spielberg 
should have called the movie “Back to 
Back to the Future.” This sequel doesn’t 
just borrow plot ideas and gags from the 
first movie; it outright lifts entire se- 
quences, as Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
finds himself yet again in 1955, witness- 
ing from a slight distance events that 
happened to him in the first film. When 
Marty speaks of feeling an especially 
acute. déja vu, you understand perfectly. 

The fact that the movie spends so 
much time in the past, literally and 

' figuratively, may bewilder viewers who 
have seen the trailers or who remember 
the final scene of the first film, in which 
Marty and Doc: Brown (Christopher 
Lloyd)ywere apparently headed for Mar- 

“ty’s future, to save his children from 

unspecified peril. Future I] opens with 
ithiscvery’ scene, cand indeed, they -do 

“travel30: years ahead, 


RALPH NELSON/UNIVERSAL 


But though the future sequence and 
the following scenes back in 1985 take up 
nearly half the film, they are merely 
exposition. Most of Future II is about a 
second:trip back to. 1955 in which, as in 
Future I, Marty and Doc must alter the 
past to ensure their present. Only this 
time, they must also avoid 
their time-traveling selves from Future 
so as not to change the events they 
changed the first time around, 

The gimmick, of course, is that they do 
‘nearly. encounter themselves, and. fre- 
quently. This is why sequences from the 
first movie reappear, occasionally altered 
by the presence of a second Marty .or 
Doc.’ It’s ‘as: if Bob Gale and Robert 
Zemeckis, the screenwriter and. director 
‘behind both films, had simply revised 
‘amid reshot the first film so that Marty and 
Doc could watch it. 

There. is. a secondary gimmnick, . in 
which: Fox does:an Alec Guinness/Peter 
Sellers turn by playing three additional 
‘roles: Marty's middle-aged .self.and his 
teenage ‘son arid. daughter: Doc Brown 


Christopher Lloyd Michael J. Fox: does this look familiar’ 


he looks enough like his son to stand in 


for him and prevent him from joining a 


gang led by Griff, grandson of the now- 
aged Biff, the thuggish baddie’ from 
Future I. Thomas F. Wilson returns to 
play both Biff (at various ages) and Griff; 
Lea Thompson is als6° back as Marty’s 
mom in all three eras. The multiple role 
idea is a good one, but Zemeckis and 
Gale don’t really exploit it. 

Instead, the 2015 sequence wastes time 
by stealing gags from Future I. There’s a 
scene where Marty tries to order a Pepsi 
in a diner, and another where he flees 
from Griff on an improvised skateboard. 
Old Biff watches all of this, and in what is 
only. the first:of Future II's many self- 
referential. comments on its own :self- 


» referentiality, he says that this all looks 


very familiar. 
Too familiar, in fact, to be gripping, but 
not, familiar enough to be clear. And 


. imagine how confusing it would be if you 


hadn't seen Future I. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can from the 


first movie, without adding much that is 
inew.. Except for the flying ,cars, and 


holographic Times Square-style elec- 
tronic billboards, the film’s 2015 is pretty | 
much like 1985, down to the Kiwanis and 


Elk seals on the floating “Welcome to our 


town” sign, or the cinema showing Jaws } 


19. Since 1980’s Used Cars, Zemeckis’s 


films have been loaded with subtle sight | 
. gags like these; in Future II they've lost , 


their novelty. | 


But not to worry; chances are if you | 
-missed anything this time, you'll catch it 
in the next. installment. Back to the © 
Future Part II is such a consummate * 
-sequel that it ends with scenes from Part. ! 


Ill, which was filmed at the same time, 


Next summer, in what sounds like a ~ 
colossal orgy. of cross-marketing, Part Ill 


will hit the screen while Part II comes out | 
on video and Part I gets re-released as a 


reduced-price video. Trying to keep track | 
of these back-to-back. Back to the Futures 
will be like looking into a set of parallel ~ 
mirrors, And, as with the current install- 


ment, half the fun will be in stepping « 


back, like old Biff, and marveling in the - 


‘brazenness, with which the series recy- 


cles itself. O 


Jazz 
jetsam 


Bird thou never wert, 
and a klunky Konitz 


by Steve Vineberg 


BIRD NOW. Directed by Marc Huraux. 
And KONITZ: PORTRAIT OF A SAX- 
OPHONIST. Directed by Robert 
Daudelin. At the Museum of Fine Arts, 
November 24. 


Bird Now, by the Belgian film- 

maker Marc. Huraux, when the 
spirit of Charlie Parker is evoked. Several 
musicians marvel at how, in the middle 
of one tune, Bird could interpolate, on a 
whim, a phrase“from another, and his 
wife Chan talks about his way of sending 
messages to his listeners during gigs — 
once, when she brought a wealthy date 
into a club where he was playing, he 
broke into a Laan of “We're in the 
Money.” 

One of his ex-wives, Doris, recounts 
with obvious difficulty the last time she 
ran into him. We see the famous clip of 
him with Dizzy Gillespie on Earl 
Wilson’s TV show in 1951, accepting the 
Downbeat Award for Best Alto Sax- 
ophonist and then performing the aptly 
named “Hot House.” And we hear the 
usual stories about Parker, the hopeless 
addict, advising his friends to stay away 
from dope. 

But for the most part this isn’t a portrait 
of Parker; it’s a meandering, attenuated 


. 
ay here are occasional moments in 


“series of, impressions suggested by the 
Charlie Parker myth, and it might 


remind you of an evening of avant-garde 
theater, circa 1969. Walter Bishop Jr. 
recites a about Max Roach and the 
other “insects” at the Uptown “Bug- 
house” (Club). Jimmy Slyde does a tap 
solo. Paul Mclsaac, a bad actor who's in a 


number of Robert Kramer's films, plays a 
crazed junkie, screaming on a street 
corner that all the circuits in New York 
are hooked up to the tracks on his arms. 
Bird’s ghost communes with a pawnbro- 
ker who advises him on his career. 
There’s lots of terrific music on the 
soundtrack, but much of it isn’t by Parker 


Charlie Parker: a meandering, attenuated series of impressions 


— it’s “thematically” linked, in the most 
banal. ways, to whatever Huraux is 
focusing on (money, Harlem). Huraux 
doesn’t bother to identify the people he 
interviews, and though you might re- 
cognize some of them — Dizzy Gillespie, 
with his lazy, smoky voice, or Chan 
Parker, with her odd, light one — it’s 


exasperating when you don’t (in my case 


that was most of the time). Bird Now is in 
every way inferior to the Parker profile 
Gary Giddins assembled for the PBS 
American Masters series. 

Still, it's a little livelier than its 
companion piece, Konitz: Portrait of a 
Saxophonist, by the Quebec director 
Robert Daudelin. This film was shot 
when the alto-sax player Lee Konitz 
appeared in Montreal with his long-time 
collaborator, pianist Harold Danko, to 
conduct a workshop with students at 
Concordia University. 

You can’t fault Daudelin for straying 
from the subject matter or fancying 
things up the way Huraux does; the film 
is straight-ahead and unpretentious. And 
it includes ample footage of the two 
musicians in concert (rehearsal, actually): 
six duets, including the lovely ballad “Hi 
Beck” (which Konitz wrote in the ‘40s, 
when he played in a quartet with his 
teacher, Lennie Tristano) and ‘‘Struttin’ 
with Some Barbecue,” which Konitz 
dedicates to its composer, Louis 
Armstrong. 

But Konitz isn’t the sort of jazz 
performer who benefits from the camera 
— serious, a little stolid, he comes across 
as a bit academic. And God knows, he’s 
not a vivid subject for a documentary. He 
looks more like a New York Jewish 
businessman than a saxophonist (or like 
the character actor Michael Lerner), and 
though he’s certainly patient enough 
with the couple of students we see him 
advising, he doesn’t display much 
warmth or humor. (He tells one or two 
anecdotes that verge on being funny but 
don’t quite get there.) When he talks to 
Daudelin, he’s banal and repetitive, and 
he seems to know he isn’t interesting — 
he’s not comfortable on camera. 

Of course, there’s no reason he should 
be an exciting speaker: he’s a jazz 
musician, not a lecturer. But since 
Daudelin doesn’t rely on the usual 
documentarian’s accessories — other 
interviewees, earlier footage, voice-over 
biography — and since he isn’t much of 
an editor, poor Konitz is stuck with the 
weight of the movie. Only diehard jazz 
fans are likely to make it through. O 


Heh 
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ALBERT ILDE/PERFORMERS ENSEMBLE 


MEDEA, by Euripides. Translated by 
Peter Arnott. Directed by Anthony 
Cornish. Set and lighting designed by 
Peter Waldron. With Warren C. 
Bowles, Christina Marie Bynoe, Susan 
Galbraith; Catharine Gibson, Ross 
Minichiello, Ttoy Brathwaite, and 
Isaiah Nelms. Presented by Performers 
Ensemble at the Performance Place, 
Fridays through Sundays through De- 
cember 3. 


Arnott has been a puppeteer of the 

gods, performing the Greek 
classics in marionette productions where 
he, along with Zeus, pulls the strings. 
Oedipus and Antigone become part of a 
Punch-and-Judy show, pieces of kindling 
clubbed by fate. And though Arnott’s 
impersonation of characters’ voices 
creaks (his young girls sound like 
Sergeant Rock on helium) and his 
delivery toward Shakespearean 


a or years, Tufts professor Peter 


Susan Galbraith, Christina Marie Bynoe, Catharine Gibson: stringing the actors up would be an improvement 


deciamation, the artificiality of his ap- 
proach overcomes the problem of how to 
stage tragedies like Medea (about a 


. woman who kills her kids), which fuse 


the psychological and the transcendent. 
For digectors of humans, the choice is 


between 8tylization and naturalism. But - 


Arnott, in his puppet plays, renders the 
tug-of-war academic by giving us pint- 
sized “actors” with blank faces and stiff 
bodies. Entranced by the language, the 


.audience may sympathize with Medea, 


imagining what thoughts are crossing 
her face. Or it can keep its distance, 
seeing her as abstract sport for the gods. 
Alas, in this production, Arnott’s trans- 
lation flies out of the mealy mouths of 
the all-too-corporeal Performers 
Ensemble. Stringing these actors up 
would be an improvement. 

The production's major bugaboo is 
British director Anthony Cornish’s in- 
sistence on pushing Medea’s horrors 
(dead children, flesh-eating robe) at full- 


bloody pitch throughout, regardless of 
the obvious limitations of the cast. 
Cornish has some impressive credentials, 
including stints with the Bristol Old Vic, 
New York’s Cherry Lane, and Provi- 
dence’s Trinity Repertory Company. Ac- 
cording to the program, he’s going to 
direct “23 hour-long episodes of The 
Forsythe Chronicles for BBC Radio.” If 
the decibel level of this Medea is any 
indication, you won't need a short-wave 
radio to pick it up — just open a window. 

Except for some atmospheric use of 
sound, Cornish’s staging consists of 
letting his performers weep and wail; the 
sonic overkill ranges from the gentle 
squeaks of Catharine Gibson’s wimpy 
Chorus to the Hugo-like roars of Warren 
C. Bowles’s Jason. Without modulation, 
all the lamentations and curses sound 
like Grecian kvetching, so there's no 
gathering momentum to Medea’s ac- 
tions, no sense that she’s slowly coaxing 
herself into committing an unspeakable 


murder. Here the killing is just a case of 


primal therapy gone mad. 
And Cornish seems to see Medea as 


'. Freudian revenge tragedy: the woman 


scorned as 4 screaming mimi, a virago 
who knows how to hurt her two-timin’ 
man but good. It’s a defensible but 
simple-minded interpretation; for me the 
key to the play is the Chorus’s unnerving 
lament, “What a bitter curse is love to 
man.” Euripides sees more deeply .into 
the destructive nature of passion (erotic 
and otherwise) thar Freud and Lacan put 
together — no pi«y vright understands 
the paradoxes, coviained in the phrase 
“lust to kill’ as ac ely. 

Soa prod: must temper Medea’s 


rage with 2{fection — her love and-hate 


are inextricsbiy bound, her children’s 
deaths a perverse reminder (as in The 
Bacchae) ci an irrationality that flicks 
moderation and morality aside like flies. 
Unfortunately, Susan Galbraith hasn‘t 
enough teart for Medea; instead of 
slowly shedding her humanity, she’s 


-inhuman to begin with. Trying to make 


up for her lack of physical stature and 
vocal power, the actress stalks around 
the stage in a posture awkwardly posed 
between a lurch and a crawl. 
Since Galbraith reduces Medea to a 
-packin’ mama, the staging settles 
into a predictable series of confrontations 
between her and the lunkheadg who 
don’t realize what a dangerous kook she 


.is. When Galbraith has to hoodwink 
- hubby Jason and King Creon into staying 


Theater 


an. extra day, she’s so ineptly insincere 
it's laughable — the guys are dodos not 
to see the evil in her eyes. Euripides 
makes Medea a great actress (she 
wouldn't have been allowed to hang 
around for a day if she weren't), but 
Galbraith never alters her act: she’s never 
sexy or soft. She just alternates Snideiy 


Whiplash leers with temper tantrums. 


Of course, she’s surrounded by actors 
who would throw almost anyone into a 
fit. As the nurse, Christina Marie Bynoe 
screams so cften it’s a wonder her 
charges aren’t deaf, and as kings Creon 
and Aegeus and the kids’ tutor, Ros» 
Minichiello has one affecting scene 
when he describes Jason’s fiancée’s death 
to Medea. Except for that surprising]; 
nuanced turn, he might as well be one of 
Arnott’s marionettes, jumbo-size. 

Also way too big is Warren Bowles s 
booming voice. As Jason, the actor is too 
busy blasting at the rafters to bother with 
incidentals like human emotion. When 
Bowles sees his dead sons, he races 
through Jason's heartbreaking cries as if 
he were practicing tongue-twisters. And 
the linguistic bludgeoning’s a shame. 
because Arnott’s translation has some 
poetic punch, despite its occasiona! 
vagaries (‘No one shall call me timorous 
or weak, or stay-at-home,” roars Medea) 
But this time around, Arnott has people 
rather than puppets mouthing the words. 
and that’s the rub. Flesh and blood is 
nice, but wood is more dependable. ‘! 


Ruptured reunion 
A Shayna Maidel can't get it together 


by Steve Vineberg 


A SHAYNA MAIDEL, by Barbara 
Lebow. Directed by Craig A. Foley. Set 
designed by Foley. Lighting by Donna 
A. Church. Costumes by Kurt S. 
Hultgren. With Rebecca Fasanello, 
Eliza Hale, Gerald Medanic, John 
Forte, Kippy Goldfarb, and Susan 
Zizza. At the Worcester Forum 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays 
through December 10. 


cess A Shayna Maidel (Yiddish for 

“a pretty girl”), receiving its New 
England premiere at the Worcester Fo- 
rum Theatre, is an odd, uncomfortable 
amalgam — a straightforward piece of 
sentimental realism with flashbacks and 
fantasy sequences clunkily grafted on. 
The play recounts the reunion, in 1946 
New York, of immigrant Polish Jews — 
Mordechai Weiss and his daughter Rose 
— with Rose’s sister Lusia, who survived 
Auschwitz and is searching for her long- 
lost husband, Duvid. Lusia, suffering 
from scarlet fever, was left behind with 
her mother when Mordechai took four- 
year-old Rose to America some 16 years 


B arbara Lebow’s Off Broadway suc- 


earlier; the mother died in the death: 


camps, along with Lusia’s daughter. 

Lebow is concerned not only with how 
Mordechai and Lusia can work through 
the emotional obstacles that separate 
them (her anger, his guilt — and their 
shared, obstinate temperament), but also 
with Rose's increasing identification with 
her sister (and the mother she lost 
forever when Mordechai took her to 
America). Rose has moved out of her 
father's house in Brooklyn, Anglicized 
her name (from “Resel Weiss” to “Rose 
White”), taken a job, and sto 
keeping kosher; now, suddenly, her life's 
invaded by a kind of alter ego who 
represents, in the most intense, experien- 
tial way, the roots she’s denied. 

There's no reason a playwright should 
have to stick to a linear narrative or a 
naturalistic style. But Lebow doesn’t 
display any talent for the kind of poetic- 
symbolic writing she inclined toward in 
the non-realistic passages, and neither 
the flashbacks (to Lusia’s childhood, her 
marriage, her friendship with a young 
woman who died of typhus right after 
the liberation of the camps) nor Lusia’s 


imagined dialogues with absent loved 
ones tell us anything Lebow couldn't 
have dramatized in the New York scenes. 
In fact, the first-act forays into non- 
realism mostly explicate what should be 
perfectly clear from the interaction of the 
three surviving Weisses. It’s as if Lebow 
didn’t trust actors to convey Mordechai’s 
suppression of his feelings or the sisters’ 
nervousness with each other. 

There are contradictions in Lebow’s 
depiction of Rose and Mordechai that 
Craig A. Foley's production doesn’t 
address. Eliza Hale gives an intelligent, 
sensitive reading of Rose's reluctance to 
explore Lusia’s experiences, her de- 
termination to Americanize Lusia rather 
than see her own identity reflected in her 
sister's; but in the second act, Rose 
reaches out and tries to discover that 
identity, and I missed both the moment 
of transition and the motive. And when 
emotionally submerged Mordechai 
(Gerald Medanic), who steadfastly closes 
his American daughter out of his remi- 
niscences, walks into her living room 
with a packet of family photographs and 
insists that the two sisters peruse 
together, he might be reading lines 
meant for some other character. 

Hale and Rebecca Fasanello, as Lusia, 
have a lovely, tentative rapport; 
Fasanello is smart enough to invest her 
first few scenes with humor — more, I 
suspect, than the aN calls for. And the 


costume designer, S. Hultgren, 


keeps finding gentle ways to underscore 
Lebow’s point that these two women 
define each other: Rose's clothes are 
muted,. stylish variations Lusia’s 
peasant reds and blues. Except for the 
(probably unplayable) Polish fantasy 
scenes, the show is nicely staged, on an 
imaginative set (designed by Foley 
himself) that provides surprising pockets 
of space for the actors to discover. And 
except for Medanic’s overwrought 
Mordechai, the production is admirably 
dry-eyed and resists manipulating the 
audience. Yet it misfires, and not just 
because the pacing is off. 

Foley and his actors somehow bypass 
the scenes with some genuine dramatic 
charge in them. Like the climax of act 
one, where Mordechai reads a list of 
Polish relatives to Lusia and she recites 
their fates, while Rose stands aghast (and 
left out) in the background. And the 
climax of act two, where Lusia translates 
a letter their mother left for Rose. Even 
given the creaky well-made-play 
dramaturgy of the second (the letter was 
conveniently delivered to Mordechai 
months earlier by some Polish countess), 
it’s hard to imagine how these exchanges 
could not work on some level — but in 
the Worcester Forum production they’re 
curiously unmoving. Maybe Foley was 
too circumspect; he steers clear of melo- 
drama, but his restraint has the un- 
wanted effect of cooling out the sas 
imate drama as well. ; 
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An evening with 
Hunter Thompson 
by Peter Keough 


uy the ticket, take the ride. 
B Only Hunter S. Thom 


could come up with a line like that; - 


no one else has his knack for the near- 
Biblical proverb. Few writers outside of 
Madison Avenue or the New Testament 
can sum up a Zeitgeist so cannily in a 
phrase. Fear and Loathing. When the 
going gets weird, the weird turn pro. A 
Generation of Swine. He’s the idol of a 
generation of journalists, and so when 
the Somerville Theatre invited me to 
moderate his appearance there on No- 
vember 15, I was flattered. 

I was also a little wary. WFNX DJ 
Duane Bruce, who had MC’ed the 
Thompson shindig last year and was to 
do the honors again this time, calmly told 
me how after the last show the Dean of 
Gonzo had zapped him in the thigh with 
a 3600-volt stun gun and then, while he 
was helplessly paralyzed, attacked him 
with a flaming grapefruit. That was 
alarming enough, but the ground rules 
the theater had devised seemed shaky. A 
panel consisting of myself, Bruce, John 
Thompson (no relation) of the Harvard 
Crimson, and Kelly Davenport of WZLX 
would pose the questions to Thompson, 
occasionally turning to the audience for 
queries to spice things up. \ 

After paying up to $20 to go mano a 
mano with their hero, wouldn't. the 
audience feel a little peeved to find 
themselves left out? Still, I couldn’t resist. 
Thompson was the one lasting icon of 
the anarchy and genius of the ‘60s; he 
was the reprobate, the prophet howling 
in. the wilderness. That he also embodied 
the spirit that enflames pro wrestling 
events, the Morton Downey show, and 
lynch mobs | didn’t realize until it was 
too late. 

When Thompson arrived backstage, 
an hour ard a half late for the 8 p.m. 
show, he seemed disoriented and ir- 
ritable. The new procedure was ex- 
plained to him, but he was having none 
-of it. “Let's do it like last time,” he 
mumbled, knocking a bottle of club soda 
over as he poured a four-ounce shot of 
Chivas. “They ask the questions, you 
know, give and take.” Unfortunately, no 
microphones had been set up in the 
audience. To bide time until they were 
put in place, we decided to use the panel 
method for a while and then turn the 
show over to the crowd, whose 


boisterous impatience had been audible. 


for some time. 

That was the plan, but things went 
wrong fast. We panelists strode into the 
lights, and for some reason Thompson 
wasn’t with us. We were about as 
popular as Tony Eason at. Sullivan 
Stadigm. 

“Who are these assholes?” 

“Get the fuck off the stage!” 

I was reminded of a scene from 
Bufiuel’s The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, in which a character walks 
through a door and finds himself in front 
of an audience waiting for him to 
perform in a play he doesn’t know. The 
difference, of course, was that in the film 
it was all a dream, and this was a real and 
angry mob, a horde of tanked-up 
Thompson wanna-bes who made up for 
what they lacked by overindulging in his 
bad manners and habits. 

Pathetically, I tried to explain the 
procedure. The boos and catcalls in- 
creased. I had an inspiration. “Shut up!” I 
suggested. 

That did it; they were really pissed 
now. Only one person could save this 
situation, and he ambled onto the stage, 
grinning and waving a crude broom. The 
crowd roared, Thompson’s eyes gleamed 
at the scene before him: the panel lined 
up at the table like dunce-capped defen- 
dants in a Chinese People’s Court, before 
them a surging mass of overwhelmingly 
white male young drunks howling for 
their blood. Without hesitation, he 
pledged allegiance to the mob. His 
sidelong glances of bemused contempt at 
the beleaguered wretches sharing the 
stage with him said it all. There would be 


HAEL ROMANOS 


Embodying the spirit that en 


But we are, after all, professionals. | 
asked the first question. “Congratula- 
tions,” I began, “on your recent Literary 
Lions Award ...” 

“Asskisser!” someone noted. 

“...I'd like to read you something you 
wrote 17 years ago in Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas and see whether you still 
agree with it: Journalism is not a 
profession or a trade. It is a cheap catch- 
all for fuckoffs and misfits — a false 
doorway to the backside of life. . .” 

Thompson rolled his eyes. “Sure,” he 
said sullenly. 

“Then why do you still do it?” 

“Why not?” é 

The audience, meanwhile, had again 
begun suggesting that I get the fuck off 
the stage, and Thompson seemed to 
share the sentiment. Still, the mikes were 
not in place. Maybe I could turn their 
wrath from myself and my colleagues to 
more worthy objects like Charlie Man- 
son or Ed Meese? “In your San Francisco 
Examiner column, you often choose a 
swine of the week. Who would you say is 
the swine of the decade?” 

“You!” a wit from the pits shouted. 

Thompson gave me a ‘You poor dumb 
bastard’ look. “That's the people talk- 

~ing,” he shrugged. 

anks, Doc. I tried a few more 
questions, as did my colleagues on the 
panel, with the same results. At last 
Thompson snapped, “Are all these ques- 
tions coming from fucking journalists? 
Who’s in charge of this?” 

“I am,” I said, “ostensibly.” 

“Well, you aren't any longer.” Wild 
applause. The ride was over for me at 
last. No more participatory journalism 
for me; I would just take notes. The 
microphone was in place; not that it was 
ever needed, as people bellowed from 
their seats without need of amplification. 


kal 


lames pro wrestling events, the Morton Downey show, and lynch mob 


“What's your favorite drug?” 

“What have you got?” - 

“What do you think of sex on acid?” 

“I don’t know, you got some acid?” 

Spirits were high, but some of the 
questions led to longer, serious reflect- 
ions. Someone brought up the Berlin 
Wall, which put Thompson in a more 
prophetic mood. “The wall has opened 
up,” he said. “Everybody in the world is 
moving forward except for us. We’re no 
longer the leading edge in the world. 
Gorbachev is riding the tiger of the 
Soviet system while we elect Bush. The 
leading edge is on the Brandenburg Gate, 
or in Moscow. There’s no appetite for it 
here anymore. It’s like, I got mine, Jack.” 

“What can we do to avoid being a 


"generation of swine?” 


“Now that's a kind of overused 
phrase,” Thompson said. “At first I 
thought people would deny it, but a lot of 
people jumped at it and made the 


connection. I’m part of that generation 
too, and I wonder why no one argued 
with me, why no one demanded, ‘Who 
are you dopefiend maniac drunkard to 
get away with calling us a géneration of 
swine?’ But there’s always>an eerie 
silence when you mention it.” 

There. wasn’t an eerie silence, but the 
subject was dropped for a while until two 
women broached it again. “I’ve read your 
books for 20 years and feel a little 
disappointed,” ‘said one. “What dif- 
ference is there between you and the 

ple you say are swine?” 

“If I'm a swine and I've been taking 

m for 20 years,” shouted 
Thompson, “then what kind of fool are 


you?” 

The crowd roared, and some of the 
wrath that had been directed at the panel 
came down on this inquisitor. “Bitch!” 
they shouted. “Another question!” 

Undaunted, a second woman pushed 
the subject. “I paid 20 bucks to see you 
and | feel ripped off ...” she said. 
Thompson took a 20 out of his pocket, 
walked to the edge of the stage. She 
refused it, and it blew along the foot- 
lights. One of Thompson’s aides, 
alarmed perhaps by the sight of money 
changing hands, came in from the wings, 
grabbed the bill, and gave it back to 
Thompson. He took an ice cube from his 
drink, tried to: wrap the bill around it so 
he could toss it into the audience. 

It wouldn’t work. In fury, he smashed 
the 20 against the table, sending Scotch 
and cigarette ashes flying. “Don’t bitch at 
me like some kind of shit-eating fools!” 
he screamed. “Don’t bitch and moan to 
me and ask me what to do with your 
lives. Go out and register to vote. Fuck 
you!” 

A few minutes later, it was over. The 
crowd stood and applauded, many 
rushing to the stage, their copies of 
Thompson books raised like Bibles. The 

nel members were the first people out 
of there, but John Thompson of the 
Crimson and | lingered in the wings and 
chatted like survivors of a bad accident. 

“He did set us up like scapegoats of 
authority to get the crowd going,” John 
was saying, “but I don’t mind .. .” 

A figure lurched from the stage. It was 
Thompson. He paused and gave us a 
‘You're still here?’ kind of look. “Sorry | 
got a little edgy,” he mumbled. “I think 
I'll go sign some books.” 

He turned around and walked back to 
the stage to pay his respects to the 
Generation of Swine. a) 
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THOMAS GOURLEY/DANCE UMBRELLA 


Message without med 
Pat Graney has the concepts but not all the ‘choreography 


by Thea Singer 


From Prince and Princess: keeping you at too safe a distance 


been an apt title for last 

weekend's Boston premiere 
of the nine-member Pat Graney Com- 
pany (which Dance Umbrella presented 
at the Emerson Majestic Theatre). 
Although the concept behind each of the 
three works is compelling, Graney’s 
message sometimes gets lost in the 
accouterments of the medium. The result 
is visually rich but emotionally thin. 

You can tell from Graney’s subject 
matter — for example, the violence born 
of the sexual exploitation of children, or 
of the ties that bind woman to woman — 
that her concerns not only run deep but 
bring with them a certain risk. Yet there 
appears to be a reluctance on her part, as 
Adrienne Rich put it, to “dive into the 
wreck,” perhaps out of a fear of not 
surfacing whole. 

Five/Uneven, a 30-minute endurance- 
test of a piece for five female gymnasts in 
stark white and five sets of stainless-steel 
uneven parallel bars, is an intriguing 
attempt to merge dance and gymnastics; 
the dimension it lacks is not emotional 


hree/Uneven” would have 


but choreographic. Although the per- 
formers’ strength, grace, and stamina are 
impressive (most routines on the un- 
evens run from 30 to 90 seconds), the 
dance suffers not only from want of 
development but also from an identity 
crisis. Neither art nor sport, it lacks the 
full aesthetics and imagery of the former, 
the speed and pyrotechnics of the latter. 

When the hybrid works, however, it 
can take your breath away. The women 
swing from the bars in unison, in canon, 
three against two, their legs slicing the air 
like scissor blades. They hang by one 
hand, heads lolling slightly forward, 
transmogrified into sides of beef dan- 
gling from a hook. Jackknifed over the 
upper bar, they clutch their ankles, 
swinging fore and aft like the pendulum 
of a clock. They fly from the bars, one by 
one, in a tumultuous dismount, plum- 
meting earthward to smack belly against 
mat, a haze of powdered chalk rising in 
their wake. 

At one striking moment, all five 
become still points, some reclining on the 
bars, others sitting bolt upright, their 


forms silhouetted against the brick 
backdrop encasing the stage. At such 
times (all too rare), the lines of the bars, 
along with the performers, become the 
lay of the land. What's particularly 
haunting about the image is how it slips 
back and forth, like an Escher woodcut, 
between the dark etched lines of bodies 
and bars and the soft, air-filled shape 
that would be left behind were those 
lines to be removed. If only Graney had 
taken advantage of the stark architecture 
of this set more often. 

All told, Five/Uneven visually 
mesmerizing but kinesthetically tedious 
— it would have benefitted from 
Graney’s shaving off 10 minutes. For- 
malist in intention, it relies heavily on 
repetition yet displays none of the subtle 
harmonic shifts that allow for a slow 
build to a peak, as does, say, Laura 
Dean’s Tympani. There’s something 
vaguely soporific about all its smooth 
swaying, its paucity of impulses, it's 
level-headedness (this in a dance whose 
players are more often topsy-turvy than 
right-side up); I couldn’t help wishing 


Graney had turned it from nearly all 
butter into a mix of tar, gravel, and stone. 

Prince and Princess isn’t so much 
under- as overdone: if anything, it's 
jittery about sticking with its macabre 
core. Claiming as its source the sexual 
portrayal of young children in fashion 
magazines and the media, the dance is an 
indictment of what Graney sees as an 
emotionally brutal, yet generally ig- 
nored, form of child abuse, a porno- 
graphy that leads to a state of relentless 
anxiety. This desperation comes through 
in the four dancers’ near-perpetual slams 
to the floor and their flailing limbs — 
futile attempts on the part of children, it 
seems, to escape their entrapment (from 
between ‘the covers of a Sears 


catalogue?): The windstorm of motion is — 


punctuated by rest periods in which one 
dancer places his or her head on a 
partner's knee, a reference, perhaps, to 
the fragility of damaged souls — or 
maybe to nurturing amid chaos. 

The, gestural material is downright 


creepy. Three, “little girls” in taffeta | 


Dance 


dresses poofed wide by crinolines and 
one “little boy” in shorts and vest assume 
coquettish postures: they link their hands 
behind their heads, place one palm on a 
hip barely formed, another on a cheek; 
the girls raise their skirts in an imitation 
can-can, arch their backs and waggle 
their white panties in the air. The four 
whip around in dizzying runs, mechan- 
ical party dolls cum Stepford kids. 
There’s nowhere to hide. _ 

For all its power, this dance too could 
stand some judicious editing: Graney 
says the same thing again and again, in 
not very different ways. Moreover, 
Prince and Princess is possessed by a 
freneticism that ultimately repels, keep- 
ing you at too safe a distance from the 
mire Graney has posited on stage. 

The socially provocative Jesus Loves 
the Little Cowgirls, on the dther hand, 
suffers not from surfeit but from an 
impenetrable veneer. What you see is 
what you get, even though you know 
Graney had more in mind than fun and 
games when she dressed her dancers in 
the official orange-satin hea of the 
Bearkat Brigade .Drill...Team - of 
Houston State University and fad” 
strut about with drill-team precision, 
slinging cattle ropes, executing the Texas 
two-step, sporting 10-gallon hats, and 
cooling off their smoking guns. . 

At the center of the dance are the songs 
of Patsy Cline and the Judds, looping 


together the various segments like so 


many lassos. It’s a parody of the 
conventions celebrated in C&W ballads: 
Graney posits stereotypes on stage only 
to have them erupt in your face. The 
sweet words are tainted by a subterra- 
nean physical aggressiveness — a re- 
minder that intimacy can be close to 
violence. 

A riveting performer, Graney ‘in- 
troduces the set, with an expansive 
translation into American Sign Language 
of the Patsy Cline lines “I've got the 
records that we used to share/The only 
thing different/The only thing new/I've 
got the records/She’s got you.” Her 
pelvis mimics a hula hoop as she throws 
her whole self into the pictorials. 

Two couples, all women, enter dancing 
stiffly, as if going through the paces — 
isn’t that what couples are supposed to 
do? They execute lifts, swings; they lindy 
in an automaton mode. One flings her 
partner over her shoulder like a bulging 
sack of horse feed. To the strains of 
“Don’t be cruel to a heart that’s true,” the 
“play” gets rougher, until eventually one 
woman, prone, grabs another's leg, only 
to be dragged along behind her. It’s 
funny but it hurts. Is Graney remarking 
on familiarity’s breeding contempt, or, 
more self-consciously, on the etiquette of 
slapstick? The answer remains obscure. 

Entertaining as Graney’s themes and 
choreography can be, the movement 
vocabulary ‘itself shows some lack of 
invention. The same phrases pop up in 
dance after dance (the fish-out-of-water 
belly flop, for instance). At times it 
almost seems as if characters from one 
number had inadvertently wandered 
through the stage door and, blind to all 
cues, stumbled into the wrong dance. 
Graney would have done better to forgo 
the pomp and circumstance and address 
her material directly, as in the tableaux in 
Five/Uneven and the posing in Prince 
and Princess. Her voice is strongest when 
she speaks plainly, leaving her dancers 
all dressed up with somewhere to go. 0 
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Cerstiaen Luyckx, Banquet with Monkey (1650s) 


Dutch (mostly) treats 


Two shows look at the art of the Netherlands 


by Mary Sherman 


STILL LIFES OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 
At the Museum of Fine Arts. Through 
December 31. 


VISION AND REVISION: RECENT 
ART FROM THE NETHERLANDS. At 
the Danforth Museum of Art, through 
December 31. 


ith numerous contestants vying 
for dominance of the art mar- 
ket, it is hard to decide which 
— if any — country has the most 
legitimate claim. Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and, again, France are giving America 
some stiff competition. And perhaps a 
country that has produced a number of 
distiriguished artists has been ignored for 
too long. The Netherlands, former home 
of Rembrandt van Rijn, Jan Vermeer, 
Vincent van Gogh, and Piet Mondrian, 
deserves reconsideration — as the Dan- 
forth Museum of Art’s. “Vision and 
Revision: Recent Art from the Nether- 
lands” and the Museum of Fine Arts’ 
“Still Lifes of the Golden Age” both 
argue. 
Although “Still Lifes” offers work by 
Flemish, German, and English artists, 
more than two-thirds of the exhibition is 
Dutch, proving that even the lesser 
known Netherlands artists — like Pieter 
Claesz. and Otto Marseus van Schrieck 
— are worth noting. And when you 
consider the preponderance.of those 
nightmares so aptly called 
“Blockbusters,” these less-hyped works 
are a welcome respite. They don’t require 
special tickets; you don’t get shoved or 
elbowed, you're not forced to stand on 
tiptoe. “Still Lifes” is a rare gem, meriting 
— but so far escaping — major attention. 
Besides providing a proper setting for 
aesthetic contemplation, the still lifes at 
the MFA are enchanting reveries, deceiv- 
ing and tempting the eye into believing 


that their illusions are real. The descrip- 
tive clarity these works reveal creates a 
reflective mood. Even the vanitas pieces, 
which remind us of our own mortality, 
offer — through their exquisite detail, 
attention to textures, and overall beauty 
— testimony to art's ability to cheat 
death by providing enduring delights. 

The show is drawn from the Heinz 
Family Collection, which does have its 
gaps. No exhibit without major works by 
the influential Willem Kalf or Willem van 
Aelst can be a complete summary of the 
genre. Then again, “Still Lifes” does not 
pretend to be. It may not have mega- 
masterpieces, a huge collection of works 
by a single artist, or the aspirations of an 
exhaustive survey. But with pieces by 
Willem Claesz. Heda, Abraham Mignon, 
and Simon Pietersz. Vetelst (as well as 
the Flemish artists Jan Brueghel the Elder 
and Jan van Kessel the Elder), it sets forth 
an admirable array. 

The number of unexpected delights is 
really stunning. Heda’s Still Life with 
Ham and Drinking Vessels is given 
extraordinary beauty by the lucidity of 
the rich composition and by the oblique 
light that picks out and unites the few 
edibles, goblets, and in the foreground a 
knocked-over dish. It’s a both a celebra- 
tion corporeal pleasures and a warning 
about the ephemerality of riches. 

This use of light underlines a tenet of 
the time: the consolidation and even 
suppression of individual components in 
favor of overall design. Verelst’s Vase of 
Flowers with Watch and Key revolves 
around an inverted S that molds the 
remarkably painted flowers, leaves, and 
watch ribbon into a single entity. This 
tendency would become even more 
pronounced in late Baroque works. 

The golden age of still-life painting 
lasted nearly as long as the Baroque 
period — to the beginning of the 1700s. 


And the Netherlands remained one of 
the most active centers. Its expanding 
middle class, mercantile power, and 
tradition of tolerance infused Holland 
with a cosmopolitan air that lingers 
today. This, combined with a growing 
interest in botany. and exotic items 
arriving in various ports, helps explain 
the popularity of still-life paintings. But 
today the genre is hardly thriving. 

Even where the tradition was so 
strong, few traces of the still-life heritage 
remain. This does not mean that more 
recent Dutch art bears no relation to the 
older works. As “Vision and Revision” 
demonstrates, a sense of clarity, precise 
description, and form is evident in both. 

At first glance, the work in “Vision and 
Revision” seems more like that of 
contemporary American artists. J.C.J. van 
der Heyden’s patterned Eye Level, Roos 
Theuws’s cold metal structures, and 
Guido Geelen’s kitschy ceramics bear a 
strong resemblance to neo-geo, minimal, 
and appropriation works respectively. 
There's a reason: some of the best 
collections of American minimalism and 
postmodernism are in Dutch museums. 
The shrewd connoisseurship of Hol- 
land’s museum directors is responsible, 
but so is the De Stij] movement, with its 
primary colors, geometric shapes, and 
clear-cut lines and its affinity for the 
American movements. 

For example, Broadway Boogie 
Woogie, by the leading proponent of De 
Stijl, Piet Mondrian, comprises squares of 
pure color running up and down the 
white canvas. It was inspired by New 
York City’s pragmatic city planning and 
the active jazz life of the ‘20s; when the 
American artist Alexander Calder saw 
the piece, he declared, “How fine it 
would be if everything there moved!” 
The result was Calder’s first mobile. Now 
the Mondrian painting has become the 


inspiration for the young Dutch 
sculptress Karien Vervoort. 

At the Danforth Museum, Vervoort’s 
Boogie Woogie anchors Calder’s free- 
floating shapes into a large box punctu- 


ated with rectangular openings along the 


bottom edge and interior, like a three- 
dimensional version of Mondrian’s piece. 
The primary colors of Broadway Boogie 
Woogie, however, have been replaced 
with that omnipresent 20th-century hue, 
iron-colored rust. The sculpture is a 
provocative update of Mondrian’s paint- 
ing. 
It's matched at the Danforth only by 
another of Vervoort’s sculptures. This 
one, a simple rectilinear box angled in 
such a way that its interior suggests great 
distances, is reminiscent of earlier Dutch 
painting: it is an ingenious trompe-l’oeil 
piece. Here the eye is fooled into 


Art 


believing not the illusory scene on a 
canvas but the greater illusion of three- 
dimensionality. This is trompe-l’oeil 
without the frills, trompe-l’oeil without 
the trappings of a subject. Trompe-l’oeil 
of pure form. 

Such formal experimentation, as well 
as the commercial connotation of art 
(seen in Geelen’s use of Delft tiles in his 
ceramic sculpture), seems of this century. 
But these works also reflect today’s 
marketplace, with its proliferation of 
numerous art forms and its private 
patronage system, which is oddly similar 
to that of 17th-century Holland. 

The results, in either century, are not 
always felicitous. Rembrandt's later 
works were not as popular as his earlier 
ones, and Vermeer’s paintings were 
hardly recognized during his lifetime. 
Lesser artists are usually more successful 
at adapting to the tastes of the day; others 
create for themselves instead of the 
public. I only hope that before three 
centuries pass, more outstanding Dutch 
artists will surface. Certainly such artists 
as Vervoort suggest an auspicious con- 
tinuum of great art from the tiny 
Netherlands. 
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Aleida: photo-studio manager 


Lipstick traces 


A not-so-secret 


history of a week ago 


Photos by Kathy Chapman/Text by Peter Kadzis 


1) The bottom line was glamour ... 
The sort of glamour that can be defined 
with lipstick . . . That sort of glamour can 
cut different ways . .. It can have a static 
quality ... That is the sort of glamour 
that is an end in and of itself ... Let us 
define that sort as Drop Dead Glamour 


Citi shot #1 


Citi shot #3 


(DDG) .. . DDG, no matter how subtly it 
is wielded, is by nature ive... 
That is, it is intended to establish the 
primacy of one person over another, or 
— more important — the primacy of one 
person over a crowd ... Perhaps the 
sharpest manifestations of DDG take 


place in the most passive media, say the 
pages of a magazine. . 


2) DDG assumes a more dynamic . 
_ quality when it is infused with a purpose 


— a social ideal, for instance. . . It helps if 
that ideal is shared by those who 
acknowledge the authority of glamour 
... That is the aesthetic behind the social 
institution known as The Benefit. .. The 
Benefit is a truce of sorts ... It is a 


cessation of efforts to establish primacy — 


... Itis an effort to harness the power of 
glamour ... It is, to put it bluntly, an 
effort. to do some good while having 
some fun. 

3) That suggests another bottom line 
... The Boston fashion industry, under 
the guise of Models for Boston, did 
$40,000 worth of good recently at its third 
annual benefit for the homeless . .. The 


benefit was held at Citi and was spon- 
sored, in part, by Absolut Vodka .. . Citi 
is an institution predicated on the idea of 
glamour ... And Absolut is*a product. 
whose fortunes depend on its ability to 
lubricate the public in a manner deemed 
glamourous ... Glamour is, then, as 
glamourous does . . . Or at least that’s the 


perception. 

4) Venus de Milo, a nightclub two 
doors down from Citi, employed a 
different — but compatible — 
of glamour a few nights later . . . It was, in 
a way, the work of two young men, Chaz 
Lichtenstern and Steven Levy .. . Steven, 
in addition to his Boston phone number, 
lists a London phone on his business card 
... In another way it was the work of 
John Rossbrook ... John Rossbrook 
manages Venus and hired Chaz and 
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Celebrating 


Steven to promote weekends. 

5) Chaz and Steven hired Frankie 
Knuckles to spin for a night ... Frankie 
Knuckles, a DJ and record producer, 
occupies an interesting coefficient in the 
matrix of popular music ... Frankie 
Knuckles invented Deep House, the 
backbeat-oriented sound that is popular 


with acertain sort of DJ who spins in the 


sort of urban nightclub where the regular 
patrons tend to come late. 

6) Not,surprisingly, Frankie Knuckles 
defines glamour in aural rather than 
visual terms . ... Frankie says that when 
he wakes in the morning (he lives on East 


e House of Extravaganza: pre-eminent voguers 


Third Street in New York’s East Village, a 
couple of doors down from the Hell's 
Angels’ headquarters), he listens to Bach 
and Beethoven, but mainly-Gershwin .. . 
Rhapsody in Blue and An American in 
Paris are among his favorites, 
7) Chaz and Steven also hired the 
House of Extravaganza to dance that 
night , . » Extravaganza are probably the 
nation’s finest voguers ...° Voguers, if 
you don’t know, appropriate and then 


’ exaggerate the poses of fashion models, 


but they do so with an athleticism that is 
akin to break dancing ... If your eye 
were a camera, you'd feel as if you were 
on motor drive watching them .... 
Extravaganza are said to have won more 
vogueing competitions than any other 
house ... Extravaganza, -then, have 
achieved primacy. Oo 
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TONY LAMAY 
BLACK 


Genuine Handmade’ 
Western Boots 
Men's & Women's 

“ TOSIZE 15 = 


Thurs. & Fri. till 8 p.m. 
Sunday 1-5 p.m. 


122 Boylston St, Boston 


$t., Boston 
Hokey Tram 8 pm Sanday 15 


Don't Miss This Photo 
Opportunity 
The New N8008 with Creative Artistry... 


Features Include: 


¢ Complete Nikon Lens and System 
Compatibility ¢ Exclusive Matrix 
Metering System ¢ Unprecedented 
1/8000 Second Shutter Speed 

¢ Automatic Exposure Programs to 
Fully Manual Operation ¢ Matrix 
Balanced Fill-Flash with TTL Cyber- 
netic Sync ¢ Includes Nikon Inc. 


with Lens 
Nikon." 
We take the worlds 

greatest pictures: 

CAMPUS CAMERA & ELECTRONICS 
°GOOD ADVICE AT THE RIGHT PRICE 
660 Beacon St. Boston. (617)236-7474 

At the BU Bookstore Mall 


* Free Parking * Open 7 days a week 
CONTINUES THROUGH 12/31 


Call us 
for a really 
fab price 


IDY CATLIN/WARNER BROS. 


AN! 


Can you drive 
a fruit vendor who's 


intelligent? 


© 1989, The Computer Museum 


Pit your skills against a computer who's 2s stubbom 
as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges 
fresh daily at The Computer Museum. 


3 The Computer Museum 


Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. 


300 Congress Street on Museum Wharf,Boston,MA02210 617/426-2800 
Call our talking robot for information: 423-6758 


IAN McCULLOCH: 
CANDLE LITE 


hen a band cites “creative differences” 
as the'reason for breaking up, you can 
usually assume it’s a euphemism for 
“ego problems.” If there truly were creative 


differences among so many parting musicians, 


you'd hear them in resulting solo projects. 


Case in point: former Echo & the Bunnymen - 


frontman Ian McCulloch. A year ago, McCulloch, 
the Bunnymen’s primary creative force, decided to 
go solo. Now, with*his album Candleland, he 
makes you wonder why. Candleland is good, but 
it sounds a helluva lot like a Bunnymen record. 
Call it Echo Lite. 


Echo & the Bunnymen were unique among 
British post-punkers of the early ‘80s. While so 
many other bands were creating static soundtracks 
of doomy detachment, the Bunnymen wove 
colorful tapestries with strands of mystery and 
wonder, Rising to the surface, like bubbles in a 
cauldron, were McCulloch’s swirling guitar lines 
and his earnest.voice, an instrument capable of 
investing even the most lightweight lyrics (such as 
the “la la la” chorus of “‘Silver’’). with drama and 


On "Candleland, McCulloch demonstrates the 
same childlike awe, singing mostly ina range 
somewhere between a whisper and a confession. 
He's purposeful i in the impression he conveys: on 
the opening “The Flickering Wall,” “I moved my 
lips but I couldn’t speak/Choked on the wonder of 
it all.” And his guitar still peals like the bells of a 
faraway chapel. 

The difference between the old songs and the 
current batch is that McCulloch seems to have lost 
some of his edge. In place of the ominous threat 
implicit in Bunnymen songs like “The Killing 
Moon,” -Candleland offers the near-religious 
warmth of the title track, about a place of “make- 
believe and miracles” where lost youth can be 
invoked by sprinkling a “handful of remem- 
brance.” The mysticism has become user-friendly. 

Where the Bunnymen-era tunes offered a wide 
range of emotional states, the McCullgch of 
Candleland mostly restricts himself to wide-eyed 
introspection. He wanders through the mirrored 
hallways of his psyche, only to find more mirrors. 
He even seems to diagnose his self-absorption on 
“Faith and Healing,” a song that cries for spiritual 
contact with the outside world. 

If McCulloch’s loss of drama and increasing 
self-indulgence has allowed him to get “lostinside _ 
it all,” at least his music has not become bland. “In 
Bloom,” with its Eastern scales, gallops like a 
Persian steed. “The White Hotel” is-a punchy 
musical summation of the murky debates on love 
and aggression in D.M. Thomas's novel of that 
name. On the rest of the songs, producer Ray 
Shulman creates textures that are lush and 
opulent, if not exotic. Like the Bunnymen, 


‘McCulloch and his studio band use only guitar, 


synth, bass, drums, and syn-drums (ahd on two 
songs, strings), re-creating the intoxicating, misty 
atmosphere that was the Bunnymen’s trade- 
mark. 

“Candleland” itself is an especially beautiful 
song, with its glockenspiel-like synthesizer and 
Cocteau Twin Liz Frazer's celestial soprano in the 
background. ‘But if you crave more than simple 
beauty and wonder, Candleland may leave you 
unsated. It’s everything: you ever wanted ‘from an 


. Echo & the Bunnymen album — and less. 


— Gary Susman 


POP-POURRI: 

KEVIN McDERMOTT, 

FLESH FOR LULU, 

MARY MARGARET O’HARA, 
MICHAEL PENN 


gr odern pop has many faces. Some you 

M wouldn’t want to meét in the dark. 

Others, like Kevin McDermott, Flesh For 

Lulu, Mary Margaret O’Hara, and Michael Penn, 
.are worthy of an introduction. 

Consider McDermott, a young Scottish song- 
writer who's made a living busking across Europe. 
Ah, the power of an acoustic guitar. In the right 
hands, a battered six-string can truly come alive, 
buttressing poetic views ‘with the simplest of 
chords. McDermott, who has wittily dubbed his 


quartet the Kevin McDermott Orchestra, wields . 


the instrument with a shrewd, almost precocious 
grace on his first vinyl outing, Mother Nature’s 
Kitchen (Island). 

Like his musical peer Mike Scott of the 

Waterboys, McDermott has the mark of a late-’80s 
_ folk wunderkind: disheveled appearance, street- 
smart observations on life and love. And his 
aching, pop-sensible delivery often recalls the 
more pained musings of ex-Plimsoul Peter Case. 
But McDermott has his own dry sensibility, and he 
turns in some memorable anecdotes in “King of 
Nothing,” “What Comes to Pass,” and the 
celebratory title track. The harmonica-ridden 
“Statue to a Stone” and the thundering “Healing 
at the Harbour” are too ambitious, but his well- 
seasoned talent is evident throughout this record. 

Flesh For Lulu come from a different Brit-pop 
planet. They were almost down for the count 
before teen-movie mogul John Hughés plugged 
them into their appropriate market two years ago. 
But like a pit bull that’s just broken its leash, this 
unpredictable outfit have leaped beyond the 
safety of their comeback hit, “I Go Crazy,” to come 
up snapping and snarling on their second 
Capitol/Hughes LP, Plastic Fantastic. 

Main tune-constructor Nick Marsh is no nam- 
by-pamby teen idol. From the opening power- 
chord salvo, “Decline and Fall,” he snottily snipes 
away at a herd of sacred cows, keeping an 
apparently despised American lifestyle firmly in 
his sights. Even on some high-gloss ballads, 
there’s a poolhall brattiness that makes it all seem 


‘tongue-in-cheek. Marsh and crew rely on a long- 


dead breed of punky power pop that infuses the 
group with an honest energy most radio-friendly 
‘80s outfits are sorely lacking. Yeah, stripped to its 
barest, Flesh For Lulu’s music could be just a sugar 
pill for the John Hughes crowd, but with its 
literate, smart-ass mentality, it’s fun for grown- 
ups, too. 

For proof that torture and art make fine 
bedfellows, turn to Mary Margaret O’Hara. On her 
Miss America (Virgin), this Canadian folkie 
sounds as if she’d been hobnobbing with the 
Spanish Inquisition. Awash in bitter why’d-he- 
leave-me sentiment and bursting with hurt, her 
voice and lyrics are frayed in the grand Dylan 
tradition. Ever wonder what Suzanne Vega might 
sound like if all her laundry got stolen out of the 
dryer? 

Assembled over a few years, Miss America is 
less assured than Sinéad O’Connor’s The Lion and 
the Cobra, but for all the sonic quirks it’s still 
inviting. Unconventional rhythms, bleating guitar 
parts, and a beat-poet hipness pervade. O’Hara 
aspires, it seems, to be an offbeat antidote to AOR 
radio poison. Although not necessarily ready for 
airplay herself, she is smart enough and brazen 
enough to document her pain in a succinct and 
listenable statement. 

Speaking of smart, here’s a Penn who doesn’t 
resort to violence to get his point across. Sean’s 
brother Michael gives a coffeehouse coolness to 
his detached studies of Los Angeles. Looking 
at his LP’s lofty cover artwork, you might 
think that Penn imagines himself a nouveau Lord 
Byron. 
March (RCA) is, however, a grounded debut, 
rich in lyrical imagery and long on clever pop 
hooks. Penn's raspy rattle never borders on weary, 
even when tacking tricky subjects like suicide, 
wasted lives, and a plethora of failed relationships. 
Along with keyboardist/collaborator Patrick War- 
ren, he has fashioned a world that both mirrors 
and aggrandizes a humdrum, everyday one. 
“What if I were Romeo in black jeans?/What if I 
were Heathcliff, it’s no myth,” he croons in “No 
Myth,” and you get the idea that Penn imagines 
himself in, perhaps, Paris in the 1920s. Which is 
fine. Literacy and imagination are rare ingredients 
in music these days. Penn’s world is not exactly 


perfect, but it’s a good start. 
— Tom Lanham 
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RLY SIMON 


RECORDS - TAPES - 


| Hundreds to choose fr 


HOLIDAY 
G e | T 


CDS 


All BMG Mid-line Titles 
“Now on Sale 
om! 


THE BEST OF @,2%> 
LOU REED 


ANASAAS 


SOLUTION! 
« THE ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
‘GOOD MORNING. 

VIEFNAM 


“Nowhere To Run’ — Martha Reeves & The Vandellas 
“T Get Around” — The Bench Boys 
“T Got: You (1 Feel Good)” — dames Brown 
“What A Wonderful Worid” — Louis Armstrong 
and 8 other classics , 
mM comedy intros by ‘Adrian Cronauer’ 


RECORDS, 


DARYLHALL JOHN OATES” 
GREATEST HITS 


ADU LT EDUCATION 


Compact Disc 


WHEREVER YOU ARE... WE ARE... WITH OVER 
60 CONVENIENT NEW ENGLAND LOCATIONS 
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TAREE, NOVEMBER 24/ 


"WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


PHOENIX, SEC 


SINGLES T.V. NETWORK 
will show your homemade 
video on our national 
T.V. and cable system. ‘ee 
Hundreds of singles willbe | 
shown from New England & 
Massachusetts. Enjoy seeing 
single people describe them- 
selves from their.home, work 
or office. Become part of this 
new & exciting way to meet & 
talk to singles from all over 
the country. 


THE SINGLES T.V. 
NETWORK 


BOS 


Send us your tape or we will 
make one for you. 
Call for details 


122 Boylston St. ‘ on your T.V. at home, 
BOSTON: MASSACHUSETTS 02116 become a member & meet 


Quality Only for 50 Years “<that special someone. 


JOEL H. MARK/GRAMAVISION 


A fitting conclusion to a truly E. lingtonian enterprise 


STRAWBERRIES The crowning Carter 
CDS + VIDEOS || Shadows is worthy of Ellington . 


by Bob Blumenthal 
T he adjective Ellingtonian is rarely | Coleman, Carter is a schooled musician 


applied to current jazz — which is | who studied several woodwinds, ob- 
astounding given the universal tained advanced degrees, and taught for 
reverence in which Duke Ellington is | some years before moving to Los An- 
held. Apparently respect is one thing, _geles, in 1961. re 
and the majestic ambition of jazz's Three years later, he met cornettist | 
greatest composer is another. Bobby Bradford through Coleman, and 
So it is with some trepidation that | the pair formed the New Art Jazz 
proclaim Shadows on a Wall Ensemble, a quartet where Carter's 
(Gramavision), the fifth and final suite in writing and playing (at that time on alto 
John Carter's cycle Roots and Folklore: and tenor sax as well as clarinet) first 
Episodes in the Development of gained public exposure. The band was 
American Folk Music, the fitting con- — close stylistically to Coleman's original 
clusion to a truly Ellingtonian enterprise. group, and the four albums they cut 
Classicists no doubt consider it un- between 1969 and ‘72, though excellent, _ 
thinkable to link the name of a free | were generally ignored. 
player like Carter with the great Duke. In 1974, at a time when work was hard 
But on the basis of historic sweep, enough forcreative saxophonists to come 
timbral personality, and an insistence on __ by, Carter decided to perform exclusively 
elevating blues material into the realm of _ on the clarinet. Around this same period, 
the extended composition, the com- his son returned from a trip to West 


« 


199 


CD 


99 


CASS 


¥ parison is unavoidable. Africa with stories that ultimately in- 
Ke Inevitably, there are differences be- | spired the Roots and Folklore cycle. 
tween the two composers, beginning Before the suites could take shape, 


with Carter’s use of an octet instead of a _ Carter had to find a format for a horn that 
jazz orchestra; and nowhere on the had become a maverick instrument in 
recordings of the five suites does Carter most post-swing settings. He did this 
overtly refer to Ellington. Yet the urge to —_ through a quintet that began touring and 
chronicle the Afro-American experience recording in Europe at the end of the ‘70s, 
is the same, as are some of the specific | with Bradford and flutist James Newton 
orchestral choices. Roots and Folklore is _in the front line, and his new teaching 
Carter's. “Reminiscing in Tempo” or — base, the Wind College, established in 
“Black, Brown and Beige,” and itis open | Los Angeles with Newton, tuba player 
in places to the same charges of Red Callender, and multi-reed man 
pretension that Ellington faced when- Charles Owens. All of these players were 
ever he overstepped the terse conven- _involved in Carter's first octet, which 
tions of his time. These caveats don’t recorded the cycle’s initial entry, 


- 


} diminish the power of the individual § Dauwhe (Black Saint), in 1982. 
j suites, or the imposing achievement that At the time, Dauwhe sounded like a 
¥ is verified when we hear all five as a _ logical extension of Carter's quintet, with 
f' linked. whole. an extra percussionist aboard in keeping 


Carter, who turned 60 in September, with the album's ancient African theme. 
came to this project late in a career that, _In the.use of five horns, though, another 
until recently, suggested what might world of harmonic and coloristic 
happen.to a musician who shared possibilities had opened up, and Carter 
Ellington's intelligence and dignity but capitalized on the options in ways that 
lacked his ego and sense of flamboyance. enhanced his own growing instrumental 
A Fort Worth contemporary of Ornette range. By joining with Newton on flute 


uf 


and wens on either soprano. sax or 


second clarinet,- Carter. could. create 
piping, mystic textures; plunging into the. 


clarinet’s chalumeau register, he could 


brood with the tuba, the bass, or Owens’s - 


oboe. 

This aura of exoticism without strain 
was maintained throughout Dauwhe by 
the judicious spotting: of individual in- 
struments (Callender moves with stun- 
ning ease all over the ensemble canvas), 
a dynamic restraint that avoided bom- 
bast, and the steadiness of primary 
soloists Carter, Bradford, and Newton. 


By the closing section, “The Mating. 
Ritual,” swhere chamber-music colors 
and the blues merged seamlessly, it was . 


clear that-Carter was onto something. 


Nearly four years passed before the 
second. suite, Castles of Ghana, was 


Janz 


w 


recorded. Arguably the strongest section ; 
of; Roots and Folklore, it announced - 


several significant changes. Carter's new 


-record label, Gramavision, was based in — 


. New York, where all subsequent record- 
ing took place. This may account for the 
wholesale ‘personnel. changes. that 
emerge on Castles — the leader and 


Bradford are the only holdovers from the 


California octet. 

Yet a growing sense of what he wanted 
may have also led Carter to his new 
collaborators. Two of them, Marty 


Ehrlich’(on bass clarinet and,. in later’ 
suites, flutes) :and* drummer Andrew - 


Cyrille; assumed roles that had. already 
been established. Two others, trombonist 
Benny Powell and violinist/vocalist Ter- 


ry Jenoure, effectively replaced the 


and flute voices and significantly ex- 


panded: the ensemble possibilities. All _ 


_ four would become permanent members: 
of Carter's enterprise. 

Castles-of Ghana deals with a later 
period ix African history, when magnif- 
icent forts-on the Gold. Coast, originally 


built as: trading posts, became holding — 


for slaves. Carter.rose to: the 
challenge of this ricly and disturbing 
subject matter and.created his most 
diverse: single program of music by 
calling upon a.wider range of soloists and: 
_ taking advantage of his new options. 
The interior movements offer one 


dazzling .moment after another: “Con- 


--versations,” with ‘Carter’ and . Ehrlich 
_duetting around a teasing blues figure at 


various tempos; “The Fallen Prince,’ a 


ballad with the most heartfelt playing of 
Powell’s career; and “Theme of Desper- 
ation,” a tolling lament in which Jenoure 


follows some dramatic -violin- playing 
with wordless vocals. The ‘presence of 


trombone, violin, and ‘the female voice at 
key junctures in the music recalls Ell- 
ington; so. does the prominence. of 
Carter's clarinet, though no one will 
mistake his agonized tour de force on 
“Capture” for Barney Bigard or Jimmy 
Hamilton. 

On the third suite, Dance of the Love 
Ghosts, the octet attained its permanent 
configuration. Fred Hopkins, who, like 
Cyrille, can deliver subtle power in the 
rhythm section, joined on bass; and the 
third brass or woodwind voice heard in 
the earlier suites was deleted in favor of 
the synthesizers and keyboards of Don 
Preston. One of Frank. Zappa's original 
Mothers and, in Carter's words, “the 
father of synthesis in America,” Preston 
is an inspired addition to the octet, 
dispensing angular comping or porous 
atmospherics as the situation demands. 
On Dance, he is particularly successful at 
energizing the uncommonly controlled 
passages of collective improvisation. 

As befits the central suite in Carter's 
cycle, Dance deals with. the transition 
between Africa and America, the voyage 
of the slave ships, as well as those who 
were left behind, (Unlike many black 
artists with epic visions, Carter does not 
pre-empt or telescope the African part of 
his story.) Three Ashanti drummers play 
and chant during “The Silent Drum,” but 


they prove less interesting than Cyrille’s. 


trap-drum patterns and Jenoure’s solo on 
a simulation of the African one-string 
violin. 

There is also a Jenoure vocal with lyrics 
by Carter, “The Captain’s Dilemma,” 
that depicts a female passenger resisting 
a shipboard rape; it is effectively de- 
livered, and it is brief, but Carter's words 
(like Ellington’s) rarely rise to the level of 
his music. The best passage is “Moon 
Waltz,” with clarinet -leading a twisting 
blues-in-embryo before Hopkins and the 
rhythm section create a steamy collage. 

Fields, which depicts what. Carter 


refers to fields, period in, early 
‘American history,” cannot be sum- 


_Marized as the” slavery episode. More _ 


accurately, it is’ Carter’s rural suite, 
drawing upon mal memories and 
family tales of his great-grandfather, 


grandfather, and great-uncle (all of 


whom were musicians), as well as more 


familiar ante-bellum vignettes of mas- 
_ ters’ houses and runaways: Carter under- - 
scores the generational continuum by. 
mixing snatches of.a taped conversation. 
with his 90-year-old Uncle John into the 
background, and by having four of his 


own grandchildren sing and play songs 


in one movement. Clearly, this the 


most personal of the five suites, 


It is alsdone of the beat: The-volcesiare. 
convincingly integrated into the music, . 


and Jenoure is now familiar enough with 
where Carter is going towhisper or 


mumble through collective passages as’. 
the: emotional context’ demands; ‘She. 


delivers her lines with conviction; 
she shows real grit on “Ballad: for 


Ben.” All the soloists: thrive’ in’ these. 


evocative surroundings: a’ muted: Brad- 
ford spinning out of amocking ensemble 
passage during “Bootyreba. at the 

House”; Carter, alone and with Ehrlich, 
skittering’ over the menacing back- 


‘grounds of “Juba’s Run”; Ehrlich and 


Preston making kaleidoscopic. state- 
ments over the fluid backgrounds of the: 
title movement. The closing section, 
“On a Country Road,” features some of 
Carter's most stunning recorded work, 
expanding «from fluttering unaccom- 


panied trills and train-like harmonics 
_ into a soulful blues. waltz. 

Shadows on a Wall; recorded. in April. 
and among the works featured recently . 


at the Brooklyn Academy of . Music's 
Next Wave Festival, is the post-slavery, 
urban conclusion..to Carter's story. It 
announces the Northern migration in. 
inspired fashion on “Sippi Strut,’ as 
Powell's trombene applies the brakes to 
a nervous pedal point and spongy 
clarinet/synthesizer’ mesh: Carter, 
Ehrlich, and especially Bradford are brisk 


and hopeful in their solos, and-Jenoure 


offers. effective wordless. obbligato be- 
hind the leader before adding a properly 
evocative field song atthe close. 


Cyrille gets to. display his finesse with 
brushes. on .“Spats,” where he has |. 
surprising: yet effective support. from 


Preston's. synthesizer, Jenoure’s whis- 
pers, and a bed of quiet chords from the 
horns. The. piece then moves into me- 
dium swing for solos by Carter, a 
chortling~ Powell, and Jenoure’s violin. 


with singalong vocal. The blues are 


evoked in one of Carter's. best lyrics, 
“City Streets,” where Jenoure is joined 
by. an. uncredited male voice, and both 
Preston (on electric piano) and Powell 
(with: plunger mute and clarinet ob- 
bligato) play magnificent solos. 


rest of Shadows on a Wall works 


less well; primarily because the lyrics 
become. intrusive. Jenoure also sounds 
more mannered on these final titles, 
though this may be a matter of how 
Carter wanted the words delivered. “And 
I Saw Them,” which is framed by 
wordless singing against arco bass, is 
primarily a recitation and Carter's 
counterpart to Ellington’s “The Blues,” 
which Joya Sherrill sang in “Black, 
Brown and Beige.” The images are nicely 
balanced, and a few are even striking; but 
the didactic tone is hard to overcome. 
Jenoure is even more affected on the 
brief “Hymn to Freedom,” where she 
cajoles over Ehrlich’s bass clarinet and 
the twisting ensemble. Between ‘these 


pieces, “52nd Street Stomp” features — 


bursting collective passages (with a 
gospel choir mixed in), a feisty 
Carter/Ehrlich duet over the rhythm 
section, and another of Bradford's too 


infrequent solos. 


Momentary lapses tend to fade against 
the magnitude of Carter's complete 
achievement, which will no doubt stand 
as one of the few major extended jazz 
works of the “80s. Although Roots and 
Folklore would be a delight to hear in 

(Carter’s octet has never been to 
Boston), listeners would be well advised 
to grab the recordings if they can. Black 
Saint, the label that released Dauwhe, is 
currently without an American dis- 
tributor; word is the label will set up its 
own operation in this country shortly. 
Gramavision, which has the other four 
suites, has survived distribution prob- 
lems of its own and is now making new 
releases such as Shadows (and, one 
hopes, its catalogue) available ae 

Mesa/Blue Moon in California. Again, if 

see the earlier titles, grab them; 
barter deserves our and_ you 
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See the frank tour at the Orpheum 
on Nov. 29th the way it was meant 
to be seen... up and personal! 


and LOVE SHAVE 


6. 99 


Enter at Tower Records 11.99 
to win a pair of the 
choicest coat to one of 
Boston's most awaited 
shows... SQUEEZE!! 


No purchase necessary. Eniries must be in by Nov. oh. 
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rent Reznor: a. deus ex machina, and boy is it mad! 


Making 


Nine Inch Nails do it live 


by Clea Simon 


he 10 songs on Nine Inch Nails’ 

Pretty Hate Machine pack the 

punch of spewed venom, all fury 
and acid. It's the kind of misery usually 
relegated to the much less formal 
grounds of rock or blues, not the dance 
floor. But even when the message is 
despair, Cleveland studio wiz Trent 
Reznor has managed to harness tangible 
helplessness to a beat. 

Interpreting his own angst through the 
whir, click, and thump of his one-man 
dance “band,” Reznor has captured the 
alternative radio charts and their real- 
world corollary, urban dance clubs. 
Pretty Hate Machine juxtaposes his 
pissed-off rants and guitar feedback 
against the perfect rhythm and backing 
tracks of synthesized, sampled bass and 
drums. But unlike too many electro-soul 
forerunners — the Soft Cells of the ‘70s 
and ‘80s — he doesn’t turn out warmed- 


over humanity. Instead, Reznor, who will _ 


bring a living version of the band to AXIS 
on December 7, has captured the blue 
mind-funk and grind of a The The, with 
more -of a Nitzer Ebb-stylé industrial 
edge. Or, better, Cabaret Voltaire with 
Matt Johnson stuck painfully and ‘per- 
manently in its machinery. To para- 
phrase the bumper sticker that foretells 
the Second Coming, a deus ex machina, 


_ and boy it mad! 


‘1 get some flack about that,” says 
Reznor. “ ‘Boy, you must be bummed 
out!’ That makes me ‘cringe.” Still, the 


: author of “I was up above it/Now I’m 

' down in it” and other depressed lines 
can’t claim to be tending a rose garden: 

“The power of anger was a key’factor in’ 

_ this album. There was a lot of releasing.” 

All Reznor will say is that its songs _ 


were written during a dark period in his 
life. However, his angry lyrics hover 
around disillusionment, both romantic 
and personal. “Salvation is something | 
can only have in my dreams/ I feel my 
hatred grow all the more extreme” (from “ 
“Terrible Lie’) hints at the kind of rage 
against thé world! most of us’ feel after 


making the one into adult- 


hood. 
Not that discontent i is over. “I 
haven't had to deal with large doses of 


- happiness in my life,” he continues. “It’s 


not that I feel I’ve madé it now. It's that I; 
have a better means” of expressing, 


myself.” 


Sweat freaks who've gotten hooked 
the full metal edge of the indiistrial, « 
* “Down in It” will recognize in its means 


the trademarks of some of the other 


. talents involved in making Pretty Hate 


Machine. Producers John Fryer .(Love 


- and Rockets, Peter Murphy), Adrian 


Sherwood (Depeche Mode, Ministry), 


Keith LeBlanc (Tackhead), and. Flood - 


of trying to get a musician to play it that 
way. This album is not based on playing 
ability. It's an outlet for a sonic land- 
scape, With the producers, I worked on 
refining this, making it more powerful.” 
As with all contemporary studio crea- 
tions, there are the somewhat silent 
partners. In Reznor’s case the myriad 
samplers that were used to make backing 
and rhythm tracks to all these songs 
“There's an incredible amount of that. 
I'd turn on the radio and sample what 


_was there, make it as small as possible, 


maybe turn it backwards. On the last 
song on the album (“Ringfinger”), it’s 
pretty much undeniable — here’s Jane’s 
Addiction kicking out the ‘outro’ of the 
song. In ‘Terrible Lie,’ every drum fill is 
from a mystery source. A friend of mine 
has a huge hip-hop/rap.collection, and I 
asked him to just tape me stuff. I don’t 
know who it ‘is. Hopefully I won't find 
out via an atto 

Sampling and remixes (and there are at 
least three circulating in 12-inch form) 
aside, Nine Inch Nails is Reznor’s show. 
Like Matt Johnsonor Prince, the studio 


Music 


jock ga perfectionist, a keyboard (piano 


and computer) player who migrated from 
rural Pennsylvania to Cleveland several 


'. years ago for a studio job and — he 


hoped — a more musical environment. 
Yet even in the city of Pere Ubu, he 
“discovered that if you want something 
‘done your way, you do it yourself. “I 
refuse to work with anyone who is not at | 
the level I want to work at. So you do it 
yourself or whine about not having 


» ‘anybody to work with.” 


Which leads to the sticky point of a live 


" -show. “There has to-be a band. One of 


the things I decided in the course of 


““ fecording is that I wanted to get away 


from a sterile, electric live show” using 
pré-tecdrded ‘studio’ tracks. Having as- 
sembled drummer Chris Vrenna, guitar- 
ist Richard Patticky amd keyboardist Nick 
Rushe to back-his‘owWn vocals and keys, 
Reznor realizes he'll be delivering: a 
somewhat different product. And having 
, already: rocked the College Music 
Journal’ s-annual party week in New 
York, City, this line-up is not unprepared. 
But Reznor has no intention of forming a 
super-group to replicate his creations, 4 
"Ia Prince or The The. “A lot of the parts 
“were rewritten. It’s a bit harder, a bit 
‘More intense, and a lot more fun for us to 
Play he explains. 

Two bands — one a live collaboration 
of rockers, the other an electronic beast, 
masterminded by one man — and a 


(Pop Will Eat itself, Nitzer Ebb) lent their. -mindsetthat uses, freedom and success to 


‘considerable industtial dance experience. 


(Flood, by the way, #écorded the tracks © 


"Higad likea Hole” atid Terrible Lie” at’ 
Boston's Syncro-Sound studio.j"= 


allow old to vent. doesn’t 
found fike most. stable “mixture, 
Certainly® not: one 'd bet*on_tlasting 


the years. now, however, 


through 
eznor speaks of his co-producets the: ethers are quite intoxi- 


‘Way-other recording - artists’ of 
They're’ creative  odl- 

try it like this.” There wasn't the 


tors; the only” ones 
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Smooth is the new Big Daddy thing 


by Dan Charnas 


friend of mine spent part of an 
A evening with Big Daddy Kane. 

She’s a _ music-industry pro- 
fessional, not easily excited in the pres- 
ence of stars. But the morning after she 
visited Kane in the studio and took a 
short spin in his car, this witty, resource- 
ful, blunt, tough young woman was 
melting all over her office chair. “I’m in 
love,” she gushed. 

Point is, it’s not often you see mature 
females losing their poise over rap artists. 
The cultivated anti-romanticism of hip- 
hop is a far cry from the slick, polished 
look of R&B lovermen, or even the 
muscles and fly gear of funk. Hip-hop 
has been many things — scrawny and 
fat, dressed down and strapped up — but 
hardly ever pretty. And very few rappers 
have transcended the B-boy ethic of 
talking about ladies to talking with them. 
Whodini were considered the fitst “sex 
symbols” of rap, and L.L. Cool J became 
the first teenage rap idol, but the decline 
of the former and the youth of the latter 
have left a void in the realm of rap 
romarice. 

Enter Big Daddy Kane with his second 
album, It’s a Big Daddy Thing (Cold 
Chillin’/Warner Bros.). The LP is Top 
Five in the black-music charts and ‘has 


crossed over into the Top 40; the slow - 


flowing strains of “Smooth Operator” 
have become a daytime urban-contem- 
porary-radio staple. Could this be the 
same Kane who last summer came on 
like a sharp-tongued hard-rock from 
Bedford Stuyvesant’s Lewis Avenue on 
his debut, Long Live the Kane? That 
album’s cover portrayed him as a lofty, 
warring Caesar. And on the inside, on 
“Raw,” he threatened to put -other 
“rappers out of their ver Heo them in 
a battle and make them all history.” 
This year’s model is more laid back. 
On “Smooth Operator,” Kane is saying, 


“I'm gonna take a few minutes to mellow 
out.” And he looks more like a dapper 
gent than a tough guy on the new 
album’s cover, where he’s wearing a slick 
white suit and matching hat, a pair of 
tasteful wire-framed glasses, and holding 
a smoldering Havana. Kane is tight- 
lipped about his new look. “I haven't 
changed,” he claims. “I've always worn. 


’ the suits and hats.” 


Maybe so, but it’s hard to imagine last 
year’s Kane spouting lyrics like “Who- 
ever said you had to be 100 percent 
masculine in order to be in/I’d rather be 
more subtle and smooth and soothe,” 
from “I Get the Job Done.” In any case, 
you shouldn’t:-be misled. Whatever hu- 
mility and seductiveness those lyrics may 
offer, the borderline misogyny of “Pim- 
pin’ Ain’t Easy” destroys any illusions of 


Kane cutting pretty-boy duets with 


Babyface. 
Kane’s indecisiveness is mirrored in all 
of It’s a Big Daddy Thing. The 15 tracks 


were cut with six different producers, so 


they don’t have the cohesion of the 
Marly Marl-produced Long Live the 
Kane. Production is a serious matter in 
rap. In the genre’s endless struggle for 
the smartest sounds on the street, the 
hands on the dials can make or break a 
performer. And production credits are 
coveted and worn like badges of courage. 

Which may explain why Kane is 
claiming he, not Marl, produced his first 
album. He refuses to discuss any conflict 
with Marl: “I don’t have time for that 
garbage.” Marl is more vocal: “Believe 
me, back then he didn’t even know his 
way around the studio. The whole Cold 
Chillin’ thing now is everybody, now 
that they've gotten big, they swear they 
produce. They go into the studio and 
they not touching shit. They tell the 
engineer to do the stuff, and they call that 


producing. 


MIKE JONES/WARNER BROS 


Marly Marl is among the half-dozen 
producers on It’s a Big Daddy Thing — “I 
involved a few other producers on this 
project to give it a much larger variety,” 
Kane states flatly. But variety isn’t always 
a virtue. Although he works up a sweat 
on “I Get the Job Done,” which he made 
with superproducer Teddy Riley, Kane 
never quite gets his new-jack swing thing 
off the 

Big Daddy fares better with Prince 


Paul, whose production résumé includes - 


De La Soul and. Stetsasonic. -“I liked 
working with Princé Paul because we 
were working together. He'd add ideas, 


I'd add ideas; we tried to make each other. 


. Indeed, the Paul-produced title 
track is Kane’s favorite, and for good 
reason. Paul’s hyperactive frenzy is the 

vehicle for the raw side of Kane’s 
funky dramatics. 


rying to fill a void in the realm of rap romance 


Production problems aside, Kane 
always maintains the lyrical dexterity 
that’s earned him his reputation. He raps 


_ on the off-beats, nails his syllables to 


16th and 32nd notes, and ‘fires syn- 
copated poetry against the beat to create 
polyrhythms with mellifluous finesse. 
He shows all the flair — and more — that 
scored him recognition early on, when he 
was still the prolific house writer for the 
Cold Chillin’ label’s Juice Crew, which 
included MC Shan, Roxanne Shanté, and 
Biz Markie. 

But if Kane wants to stay rap royalty, 
he'll have to settle his sound and his 
stance. The glutted market of the hip- 
hop- world calls for a tight focus. Right 
now Kane seems like a rapper in search 


of a musical and lyrical niche. Is he raw . 


or smooth, hard-rock or love man? He’s 


got to make that decision. QO. 


and | AM CRAZY 
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Nocrown Prince 
Terence Trent D’Arby needs soul 


by Michael Freedberg 
erence Trent D’Arby’s Neither 
Fish Nor Flesh (Columbia) is a~ 


stab at the rebel romanticism 
Prince makes look easy. Unhappily for 
-D’Arby, there’s more to Prince than 
somersaulting rhetoric, kinky en- 
counters, and gospel soul. 

Prince’s odd turns of phrase portray 
him as the odd man out — or perhaps the 
odd man in. In his best songs, the 
invasive, even meanhearted, intimations 
of his lyrics tease the soft it’s-all-rights of 
his rhythms, as if he were trying to 
decide whether to kiss his beloved or 
beat her up. 

In comparison, the D’Arby of Neither 
Fish Nor Flesh is a sophomore hoping to 
impress his date with overwritten poetry. 
Here’s how D’Arby tries to appeal to a 
lover in “} Don’t Want To Bring Your 
Gods Down,” a rant against the hellfire 
and brimstone she believes in: “Your 
faith in that creed ... is enough/Their 
colossal calamities considered/Their 
aprons of mayhem and destruction/Too 
full/Will you remain controlled/ 
Untouchable, chained in your/Built-in 
prison?” Making your way through such 
verbal heavy traffic, you'd hardly notice 
that D’Arby sings irf the twangy, tabasco 
voice of his 1988 hit “Wishing Well” — 


half Wilson Pickett’s scream, half Otis 


Redding’s laugh. 

The difficult style of “I Don’t Want To 
Bring Your Gods Down” dominates the 
album, deadening its senses — and its 
sensuality. “This Side of Love,” a fierce 


Delta blues haunted by gloom, is authen- © 


tic enough in its negativity, but why 
should there be any of that in “Roly 
Poly,” jive funk sung to a fat woman? 


“T'll Be Alright” offers a lover some sexy ~ 


flattery, only to button it ap'to the neck 
in attacks on women who show off their 
affluence. (Think of the ease with which 
Curtis Mayfield made the same point in 
1965's ‘“‘Woman Got Soul.”) Even when 


the editorials cease, as in “To Know 
Someone Deeply Is To Know Someone 
Softly” and “Attracted to You,” D’Arby 
puts the distance of history — in the first 
song, his Sam Cooke smoothness; in the 
second, Otis Redding’s best tighten-up — 
between himself and making love right 
now. The entire performance seems 
impenetrably crystal, like a paperweight. 

D’Arby’s 1987 debut, Introducing the 
Hardline According to Terence Trent 
D‘Arby, wasn’t a welcoming album, 
either. Especially in “Wishing Well,” 
with its slow-rocking, bony flute beat, 
and “Sign Your Name,” where his voice 
chilled Stevie Wonder’s choirboy tenor 
into a hopeless lover's painful surrender, 
he presented discarded, red-clay, soul- 
music stylings with an almost moldy-fig 


‘accuracy; he seemed a necrophile. His 


parched, nearly non-melodic music was 
the music of dying, even dead men, 
ormed now, for “these desolate 
times,” as he calls them in his current LP. 
Had D’Arby continued to make unaf- 
fected, almost deconstructed soul music, 


_ he would certainly not have added much 


more to today’s pop charts. But he would 
have established his survivor's point: 
even one voice is enough to get a witness. 
Instead, Neither Fish Nor Flesh talks to 
this theme only in “I Have Faith in These 
Desolate Times,” where D’Arby sings 
alone except for harp accompaniment. 
But with nothing like the old impact. The 
explicitness of his words invites a rebut- 
tal the drama of “Wishing Well” made 
impossible. Desolate times? In the year of 
freedom in Eastern Europe? 

Even more out of character is “To 
Know: Someone Deeply Is To Know 
Someone Softly.” D’Arby’s yoice is a 

ed tenor that’s smoother than new 
black-chart heartthrob David Peaston’s 
and almost as formal. The music is Philly 
soul, hi-hats and strings with the merest 
whisper of Sam Cooke in the melody 


JOHN NORDELL 


line. And the lyrics? Elegant sweet 
nothings Cole Porter might have penned: 
“The larger picture/Will come with 
time/But for tonight dear/Let’s lullaby.” 


Sure there’s a rumble of doomsday. 


thunder in those first two lines, but since 
when has D’Arby acknowledged having 
time to throw away? Where's the urgency 
of the artist who was ‘so eager to 
introduce the hard line? 

Then it’s back to lyrics that promise 
controversy and deliver platitudes set to 
resurrected hooks. Occasionally, in his 
rush to provocation, D’Arby still loses 
the race. Joe Tex's “Big Legged Woman” 
detailed the fat woman as outcast long 
before the facile reassurance of “Roly 
Poly.” Homosexuals have played lead 
roles in dance music at least since 
Bronski Beat’s “Smalltown Boy” (per- 
haps since D.C. Larue’s 1975 disco classic 


A performance that seems impenetrably crystal, like a paperweight 


“Cathedrals”?), and Dionne Warwick's 
“Friends” opened the door for AIDS 
victims. So the explicit words of “Billy 
Don’t Fall,” with D’Arby adopting the 
silvery tenor of Bronski’s Jimmy Somer- 
ville, aren’t attention-getting. 

What does get noticed is D’Arby's 
equally explicit denial: “Don’t fall in love 
with me/I’'m not that kind of guy.” 
Wasn't a soul man supposed to keep his 
audience guessing? Was he divine or 
wasn’t he? Was he even sure, and wasn’t 
his song a testimony to his trying to 
resolve the question? It is authentic soul 
drama when Prince feels torn between 
loving and beating up his consort. As for 
D’Arby, the denial in “Billy Don’t Fall,” 
as well as the whole host of undramatic, 
insupportable speculations elsewhere in 
Neither Fish Nor Flesh, is all we need to 
know about whether he’s got soul. O 
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Shining 


Suns 


A Volcanic Thing of Beauty 


by Tim Riley 


ith enough will and 
W enough insider tips, 
you may be able to 


track down a thrashcore trio that 
plays with more velocity, vul- 
garity, and venom than the Vol- 
cano Suns. But you won't be able 
to find a troupe that sustains all 
three for as long, or takes as 
many active yucks in playing as it 
dishes out. The smug rants about 
everything from. political com- 
mentators to couch potatoes on 
the new Suns double set, Thing 
of Beauty (SST), gnaw like 
prematurely peeled. scabs, and 
they get played into the ground 
and left there to rot. Even though 
gonzo drummer/head_ writer 
Peter Prescott jots snug material, 
the band doesn’t play his tunes so 
much as grind them into mulch. 
Prescott is. the commando, 


howling his vocals. from .behingd 


his: kit; reinventing the turbine, 
engine with. his. drum_ patterns. 
But unlike 1988's. Farced, which 
was made largely with their last 
guitarist, Chuck Hahn, Thing of 
Beauty isn’t just Peter Prescott, 
fringe clown on parade. 

“This record is a lot more of a 
band record,” says. bassist Bob 
Weston. ‘There's more group 


singing; and the vocals are spread. 
- out a lot. On the last two records, 


we've had a lot of guest musi- 
cians, and this one is only us, 
with just Mick Maldanato play- 
ing his massive digital com- 
puterized sampling device. On 
‘Veteran,’ we all switch instru- 
ments — that was the first time I 
ever played drums.” Weston con- 
tributes two songs, guitarist 
David Kleiler wrote four, and the 
last side kicks off with a cover-of 
Eno’s “Needles in the Camel's 
Eye.” 

Like the band, Thing of Beauty 
has a long and sordid past. 
Recording began last January, 
when a couple dozen basic tracks 
were laid down for a projected 
single album. But during a listen- 
ing session while the Suns were 
on tour with Roger Miller, the 
single-album idea got thrown out 
in favor of going back and 
finishing the rest of the tracks. 

Touring with Miller, Prescott’s 
former Mission of Burma 
guitarist, turned into a collabora- 
tion. “He did our sound, and I did 
his sound,” Weston says, “so it 
was just the four of us. He played 
trumpet on a few songs live and 
came out to sing when we did 
MC5’s ‘Kick Out the Jams. ” 
(They recorded the number, but it 
didn’t make the album.) 

The double record was 
finished last June for a projected 
August release; however SST’s 
financial troubles pushed its ap- 
pearance back three months. (By 
the way, the company is still in 
business.) Since the Paperclip 
Agency had booked a European 
tour for the band on the basis of 


an August release date, the tour 


— which began in Holland this 


“week — is being promoted with 
Farced. 

The band’s return in January 
will bring a homecoming record- 
release party at AXIS. And the 
Suns already have seven songs 
written toward their next effort. 
They get along with their current 
co-producers, Paul Kolderie and 
Sean Slade, but have others in 
mind as well. “We'd like Prince 
or David Bowie to produce our 
next record,’ Weston says, ‘’so if 
either of them happens to be 
reading ...” 

* * *” 
ODDS AND ENDS. On Friday, 
November 24th: 7 Seconds, 
Bulkhead, Tomato Monkey (with 
Richie Parsons), Egg at the Rat; 
Shy Five, the Close Lobsters 


Cellars by 
(from Scotland), Delusions of 
Grandeur at T.T. the Bear's; 
Storm Window, Smack Tan Blue, 
Rising Songs at Green Street 
Station; Bigtown, Rubber Curren- 
cy, Lightning Rose at Edible Rex; 
Loose Caboose (also Saturday) at 
the Western Front; Ultra Blue, 
Black River Snakes, Safety 
Numbers at Bunratty’s; T.H. and 
the Wreckage, Cheating Ace, 
Two Backyards at Club Ill; 
Northern Heights, Frequency at 
the Jumbo; Jerry Portnoy and the 
Streamliners at Harpers Ferry; 
High Function at Ed Burke's. 

Saturday the 25th: Impossible 
Choice Night — the Titanics, 
Bristols, Piranha Brothers, the 
Cryptones at the Rat; the Bags, 
Nice Strong Arm, Medicine Ball 
at Bunratty’s; Ultra Blue, Brain- 
dance, Border Patrol at Edible 
Rex; the Neats at Club III; Bar- 
rence Whitfield and the Savages, 
J.G. & the Part Time Lovers at 
T.T. the Bear's; Snidely Whiplash, 
Phil Tawa Band at Green Street 
Station; Mozamba, with Bob 
Moses, at Johnny “D's; Points 
North, Tanki Flip, Pig at the 
Jumbo; Boston Baked Blues at 
Harpers Ferry; Steve “I’m Huge” 
Smith and the Nakeds at Ed 
Burke's. 

Sunday the 26th: Kingtones, 
Hologram at Johnny D’s 
Tuesday the 28th: all-acoustic 
with Cindy Kallet, Ellen Epstin, 
Michael Cicone, Tom Gala at 
Johnny D’s ... Wednesday the 
29th: the Toasters (NYC ska), 
with El] Caminos and Damaged 
Goods, at AXIS; the Lemmings 
at the Channel; Buzzsaw Fris- 
bees, Tornado Brothers at Jum- 
bo's ... Thursday the 30th: the 
Cavedogs, the Souls at Johnny 
D’s; My Life with the Thrill 
Kill Cult at Ground Zero; Cathar- 
sis, Heavy Billy, Broken Image 
at Jumbo’s; the C-Jammers at 
Harpers Ferry. 0 
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Heavenly Mahler 


Ben Zandder's Fourth reaches the heights 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


ew symphony concerts 
F have had the quality of 


insight, of revelation, that 
Benjamin Zander’s greatest per- 
formances — first with the Civic 
Symphony, then with his own 
Boston Philharmonic, and even 
with the New England Con- 
servatory’s student and “youth” 
orchestras — have always had. 
But lately, I’ve been feeling there 
was something missing. Perhaps 
in the very process of solidifying 
his conducting technique, Zander 
was allowing his- phrasing to 
become more conservative and 
predictable, less free. The former 
enemy of ‘the bar line had sud- 
denly taken on a new ally. His 
conducting, was still powerful 
and thoughtful, but where was 
the adventure of things being 
discovered spontaneously, as 
they occurred? Performances 
were beginning to seem more like 
lectures, willed demonstrations 
about tempo markings or 
thematic relationships . that he 
had already discovered in re- 
hearsal, or before. + 
There’s also been a problem 
with the make-up of the Boston 
Philharmonic. When Zander 
started conducting here, some of 
the best players in Boston were in 
his orchestra: oboist Peggy 
Pearson, horn player David 
Hoose (now director of the Can- 
tata Singers and conductor of the 
BU Symphony), concertmaster 
Daniel Stepner (now of the Mu- 
seum Trio and one of the world’s 
foremost Baroque violinists). 


_ Zander spoke through their elo- 


quent voices. The Boston Phil- 
harmonic is now a tighter but far 
less flavorful ensemble. You can’t 
help missing those piercing, 
ecstatic wind solos — especially 
in Mahler, the composer with 
whom Zander has always had a 
particular affinity. 

So I’m delighted — and re- 
lieved — to report that the Boston 
Philharmonic has opened its 10th 
season (November 18) with a 
new, more confident and relaxed 
Ben Zander in one of his greatest 
achievements: Mahler, of course 

— the literally heavenly Fourth 
Symphony. His 1975 per- 
formance with the Civic Sym- 
phony was the most over- 
whelming live performance of 
the Fourth I’ve ever heard, and I 
think the Boston Philharmonic 
has come close to matching it. 
The playing was a miracle of 
flexibility, both intimate and in- 
tense, éven cataclysmic at certain 


b: enjamin Zander: a miracle of flexibility, both intense and 1 


climaxes, yet always, and above 
all, deeply loving. 
The music flowed and, 
especially in the first theme of the 
first movement, danced. This was 
Mahler looking back to the lilting 
Viennese dances incorporated in 
the classical symphony, especial- 
ly Haydn’s. The cellos had a 
particularly Haydnesque buoy- 


ancy. Zander cannily opened the . 


evening with Haydn’s appealing 
Sinfonia Concertante, which not 
only provided prime time in the 
spotlight for four of the or- 
chestra’s section leaders (con- 
certmaster Arturo Delmoni, ob- 
oist Alison Doane, bassoonist Jon 
Macgowan, and most notably the 
Philharmonic’s expressive first 
cellist Peter Stumpf) but also 
showed us the world Mahler was 
growing out of (and outgrowing). 
If the Haydn itself didn’t have 
quite the ideal lightness and 
transparency, it prepared our ears 
for these important qualities in 
Mahler. 

The Fourth Symphony is 
Mahler’s tenderest treatment of 
the intersection of the earthly 
with the heavenly life. In the 
second movement, a diabolical 
fiddler plays a dance of death on 
a violin tuned up one tone (later 
he plays the same dance more 
warmly on a normally tuned 
instrument). But Mahler’s music 
is as teasing as it is sinister. 
Concertmaster Delmoni beaut- 
ifully captured this lighthearted 
quality, as did the ticklish punc- 
tuation by trumpet, shrilling pic- 
colo, and pinging harp. The 
harpist, whom I couldn't see (and 
whose name wasn’t listed), was 
playing not with the usual 


harpist’s preciosity but with the 


dramatic flair, dynamic variety, 
and color I vividly remember 
from Martha Moor’s ex- 
traordinary playing in 1975. Fi- 
nally visible in the curtain call, 
the remarkable harpist turned 
out to be none other than Moor 
herself. 

The heart of the Mahler Fourth 
is the expansive, peaceful 
(‘‘Ruhevoll”) third movement — 
a series of mercurial variations 
that keep opening out, to reach, 
finally, after a sudden violent 
disruption (one of the few places 
in the score that calls for the 
entire orchestra to play at once), 
an inner calm, an almost 
trancelike stasis in which the 
spirit is suspended in a state of 
aching, timeless. grace. Music 
doesn’t get much more poignant 


or sublime. This was Zander’s 
most daring high-wire act in 
1975. He kept us strung out 
beyond the limit. I never ex- 
pected to be quite so overcome by 
the intensity and beauty of this 
music again. But there I was, the 
music slowly wrapping me like a 
tourniquet, stopping my breath, 
squeezing out tears. 

But this time the strings were 
even more secure. And though 
no one will probably ever play 
the lonely oboe song with the 
heartbreaking and heart-easing 
inwardness of Peggy Pearson, 
Alison Doane (a little square and 
straight in the Haydn) movingly 
evoked the eerie chill of Mahler's 
isolation. Zander inspired every 


DR.IRAR. BOURNE 
BOSTON 426-6277 * CONCORD 508-369-4819 


player in the orchestra to breathe | 


with him as one. Each phrase 
became a living unit of breath 
that left the audience holding its 
own collective breath to the end. 
You could hear that breath re- 
leased only after the Symphony 


Classical 


relaxed into its child's view of 
Heaven in the last movement. 

It's not an entirely comforting 
view. There are disturbing under- 
currents. Lambs are still led to the 
slaughter, like Herod's Innocents, 
and Saint Luke butchers oxen for 
dinner. Angelic voices refresh our 
spirits, yet in the haunting voice 
of the English horn and in the 
deep, dying (“morendo”) pian- 
issimo notes of the harp at the 
very end, we still feel the pull of 
life, the difference between 
“there” and “here.” 

In,1975, the soprano relating 
the “angelic joys (singing and 
dancing, cooking and eating) was 
Diana Hoagland, a splendid artist 
who once sang a memorable 
Countess in a concert version of 


Mozart's Figaro. This time, 


Zander’s soprano was the young 
and radiant Jayne West, who has 
recently been singing the 
Countess in the Peter 
Sellars/Craig Smith production 
(great Mahler singing and great 
Mozart singing have a lot in 
common). Like Hoagland, West 
has a crystalline tone that gets not 
blander but more expressive as it 
becomes more pure. Her descrip- 
tion of Heaven had a soaring, 
wide-eyed wonderment. She 


made us want to be there. And — 


for a:moment, at least, we were 
there: 


NOW YOUR 
BANK CARD GETS 
CASH HERE FOR | 
THE MOVIES. 


Get cash at any BayBank X-PRESS 24 
with your NYCE or CIRRUS card. 


about women and AIDS. 


at the Hub Club, Boston 


Musical entertainment provided by 


Mela Lyman and Katja | 


Donation of $15 at door. 


FEMALE ARTISTS AGAINST AIDS 


A benefit evening of dance, music, and visual 
atts combined with an educational presentation 


Thursday, November 30 


The November Group 
Wes Jr. and his Hi Fi 


Katja Esser 


Sharon Brody from WFNX and a DJ. 
from WILD will host the festivities. - 


AIDS is not just a “male” disease. The Center for 
Disease Control reported that AIDS cases among 
women have more than doubled since 1981. 


Proceeds will benefit the Fenway Community Health Center. 


Joy of Movement 
brings back 1973 prices! 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


KENMORE SQ. COPLEYSQ@. 
266-5643 536-3377 237-6465 
CAMBRiDGE WATERTOWNSO, “cross Grossman's at 
"Non-prime time, 1 year membership. 
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TACT LENS HELEN'S LEATHER 7 
4 
. v 
am *30 ax ASSOCIATES Exotic Westem Boots 
vi | 
DALY WEAR $39pp Tony Lama Justin 
4 4 Lucchese Frye 
4 110 CHARLES ST. BOSTON 4 
4 
| 
- 
7 
- 
ve 
ifs 
| 
| 
FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
wie 
= 
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GENE SHAW/COLUMBIA 


by Amy Finch 


»tall, regal. king of the rasps, 
A Richard Butler once. described 

how his musical sensibilities had 
been smothered ‘in the mid.’70s_ by the 
success ofvantypsynthesigereggheads like 
Genesis... Yes,.and Emerson, Lake and 
Palmer. Thert (surprise!) Mr. Rotten et al. 
crashed onto the scene as inspiration 
incarnate for Butler and a million other 
young frustratees from London to LA. 

With a core of Butler, his brother Tim 
on bass, and John Ashton on guitar, the 
Psychedelic Furs — who are following 
their new LP, Book of Days (Columbia), 
with a show at the Orpheum Theatre on 
November 28 — burned into being back 
in 1979, The following year, they re- 
leased their first LP, The Psychedelic 
Furs, and it neatly matched their name, 
displaying a ‘60s-shaded facility for 
marrying melody with a wall of grunge 
decidedly more gentle than the jack- 
hammer jab of the Clash, the Under- 
tones, or the Ramones. Young studio wiz 
Steve Lillywhite produced the debut and 
Talk Talk Talk, the equally potent 
follow-up, which yielded the Molly 
Ringwald favorite “Pretty in Pink.” 

By 1982, when Todd Rundgren 
stepped in to man the controls for 
Forever Now, the Furs were ripe to move 
into the realm of chart-happy, venom- 
free pop (most notably with “Love My 
Way” and the gorgeous “Sleep Comes 
Down”). But it was with the next two 
LPs, Mirror Moves (1984) and Midnight 
to Midnight (1987) that the band really 
took the great plunge into mainstream 
accessibility and started selling (out?). 

Somewhere en route to arena land, the 
Furs shed their abrasive tunefulness and 
somber tilt and embraced all those 
techno-flourishes that had once been 
such rank poison to songwriter Butler. It 
seemed safe to assume that the band’s 
direction had shifted immutably, and 
that each new album would bring more 
of the same: overproduced, medium- 
grade dance tunes and soulless filler. 

But with Book of Days, the Furs break. 
out of the mold they've been fashioning 
for the past five or six years. So much for 
pigeonholing. On Book of Days, they 
stretch comfortably into spheres:new to 
them, but not foreign: 

Butler's love-him-or-shoot-him single- 
pitch croak has always: been ‘more: at 
home. in a maelstrom of. noise than in 
glossy; manufactuted numbers; even 
when his, lyrics were indedpherable, his 


hoarse whine evoked images of disaf- 


so plainly expressed melancholy self- 


Stretching comfortably into spheres new but not foreign. 


Rehabilitated Furs 


A Psychedelic Book of Days — 


absorption before, at least not without the 
cloak of a dissonant crush of guitars and 
horns to draw attention away from their 
writing. The opening track; “Shine,” ‘with 
_its Oppressive-dirge melody. ‘and’ ‘bleak 
words (“Some days without a sun/l feel 
the dark even closer now”), sounds like a 
prime Disintegration outtake. 

‘Which isn’t surprising, since co- 
producer David M. Allen .also. co- 
produced that latest Cure effort. What is 
surprising is that the Furs don’t seem as 
mysteriously remote or strange as they 
have in the past; they sound straight- 
ahead grim and resigned. On the me- 
dium-tempo “Entertain Me,” Butler wan- 
ly wonders “Why the want for all that I 
can’t touch and all that I can’t see/Why 
the need-for all that I can’t speak?”; and 
the sentiment doesn’t feel forced or at all 
affected. Besides, it’s nice to hear a bit of 
that old, Furs-styled guitar assault. 

The title track continues the Cure- 
inflected tone with a set of lyrics Robert 
Smith would kill to have written: “The 
air here tastes like poison/The traffic 
moves on broken roads/The river runs 
like silver/My own feelings left me 
dead.” But the Furs’ songwriting, with its 
bleak poetics, is not merely derivative of 
the Cure, and Butler's words don’t 
express quite the same desperation or 
hopelessness as Smith's. 

Another standout on the LP, at least 
for a few minutes, is “Torch,” which 
finds Butler's rasp actually on 
the tuneful, and surrounded by lush 

‘strings. He sounds the way the Pogues’ 
Shane MacGowan might've if he hadn't 
sacrificed his voice to the gods of 
Guinness and Caniel. Unfortunately, the 
song wanders for too long. 

But “Parade,” which opens the second 
side, recaptures the fluid cadence of the 
Furs responsible for similar songs re- 
corded years ago: “Pretty in Pink,” 
“India,” “I Wanna Sleep with You.” The 
writing’s concise and affecting, and the 
music’s nearly as vigorous as when the 
band first slammed into being in tiny 
clubs, doing covers of Iggy Pop and the 
Velvet Underground. Unlike other bands 
that rose out of that scene (the Damned, 
the Buzzcocks, Stiff Little Fingers), which 
burned fast and furious, disappeared, 
and recently reappeared, the Furs have 
never gone away. They just got lost:for a 


nog. Paychedelic Fars will be appear- 

_ ingat. the Orpheum Theatre an Tuesday, 

November 28,’at-7:30 p.m.) with: special 
guests East of Eden.) 


a 
~ 
36 JFK St. Newbury | luden: Cer 


HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden~ 
- - 11:00 (2) Computer Dreams. A 
2:30 (7) Football. Arkansas versus Texas A&M. ~ look at computer animation. (Until midnight.) 


6:00 (5) News. A November-ratings special 11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. How many times will 
report: “Will Your Mailman Steal Your Christmas tt'sa Nondertul Life be on this month? And by the 
Presents?” (Until 7 p.m.) way, where was our annual 
8:00 (56) The Verdict (movie). Boston Law, starring "Sons of Hercules” movie this year? (Until 11:30 . 
Paul Newman as a lawyer with more courage than et 
sense pitting himself against the medical establish- 11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring from 
ment and the Catholic Church. With James Mason K.T. Oslin and Rodney Crowell. (Until ) 
and Charlotte Rampling. (Until. 10:30 p.m.) : 
An € with Alan Lerner. 


9:00. (2) . An 

October 23 Lincoln Center all-star tribute to MONDAY 
American composer, Andrews, 
Robert Goulet, Richard Kiley, Liza Minnelli, Rex 8:00 (2) Travels: The L Ride. Jim Rogers, the 
Harrison, Anthony N , Leonard Bernstein, and “financial maverick. of Wall Street,” hops on a 
Sammy Nixon Davis Jr. (Until 11 p.m.) i through 


11:00 (7) News. A ber-ra' ; Western China. (Until 9 p.m.) 
Al 9:00 (2) Art of the Western World: in Our Own 
tion Video.” (Until 11:30 p.m.) Time. Host Michael Wood concludes his series with 
a jaunt into Abstract Ex and the 
9:00 New Giants versus 
SATURDAY San Francisco 49ers. 


film of 
HBO has learned it has to start movies on the hour who became one of the most con- 
to sta by Hg viewers’ habits.) reps on Capitol Hill. To be repeated on 

Safety Last (1923) eyes pnd Wednesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 


at. 
7:30 ¢ Trying A Fi Tree. A woman member His Girl Friday? 
meets her . ? What if One 2 Remember Young Frankenstein? Hell, 
Rosanna Arquette and David There's Girt in My Soup? Well those 
mainstay Tex Avery, the who Smith. (Until 11 
To on am 9:00 (44) ‘The King of Cartoons. Repeated from 
p.m Television: Drama. Golden 

adien people watched because nobody counter-pro- 
8:35 (44) Harold The Third Genius. Re- grammed wrestling. (Until midnight 
and the week before. For 

who want total immersion in the Lioyd 
WGBx Is carrying both installments of this WEDNESDAY 
Masters 
were 8:00 infinite Voyage: Crisis 

10:00 (2) P.O.V.: Girl Talk. Kate Davis's documen- you 
tary film about three troubled women: @ Puerto columnist Dave reminds us, “We're all going 
Rican on the lam from juvie; a stripper Who's been — +, die.and there's anybody can it. 
on the streets since age 13; and a single mother Another look at the effect. S'cuse me 
insttutione Until 11:30 p.m 8:00 hn ot 
11:30 (2) Dean: First American featuring 


Steve this peculiar 11:00 

and on-target 1979 movie about an, obsessive . from’ Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


Christopher, 
:Quaid;Daniel Stern, and Paut Dooley. (Until 3:40 


Washington 8:00 (25) Miracte 
7:00 (5) Americe’s Funniest Home Videos. Abrash signing 
description for sure. A selection of WS 90 | 
of the the ' difectorial i 
( Days to Freedom. A special telling the Edelin, wal hou tamer local landmark 


‘Have Oh where have you been, the. Planned Parenthood 
japan's 
delicacy. (Until 9.p.m. _ knew the story:-he was introducing 
9:00 Masterpioce theatre: A Talo of Two Cities, _ bother to preview these shows either 
ad Monty Python has ruined so - does a'credibie 
Fhe have Door more worth it, 07 cOUrs®, oun (Until 10 
but it’s hard not to expect the Spanish Inqui at (2) 
Charies Darnay’s trial, afd we kept thinking ‘Dr. Dianne Reéves, Mel’ Torme, 
Manette was about to tell the Marquis St. 
. Evremonde that his mother was,a hamster. Aside 
novel with a preconceived piot,/Scripted from the ih 
Classics Wlustrated comic.baok,.but with enough 
scholarly references and good character acting ~ 8:00 Shanghai Surprise (movie). Can't wait to 
thrown in to excuse such unnecessary faux pas as hear Hersey's intermission comments on this 
a outraged Parisian poseent write one. Sean Penn and Madonna play an American 
“BL ’* on the wail in English. “ hon, non,” adventurer and a missionary 1939 - China 
dit Gaspard. “En francais, c est ‘le sang.’ ’ Sorry. Dramatically, we this falls somewhere 
Too much. MPFC, we guess. (Until 10 p.m.) between Tai-Pan and Taza, Son of Cochise. (Until 
"woman ‘with profie lots of clips plus interviews with Liz 


SAVE ON EVEN MORE! 


Hundreds of other great gift 
ideas also on sale now! 


10,000 MANIACS- Wishing Choir 
ABBA-Greatest Hits 


AMERICA-History 
B-52's-B-52's 


T 


BAD COMPANY. 10 From 6 
BLACK SABBATH-Poranoid 


CHICAGO. 17 


PHIL COLLINS-Face Value 


DEEP PURPLE-Deepest Purple 


DOORS-L.A. Woman 


PHIL COLLINS-Hello, | Must Be Going Atlantic 
PHIL COLLINS-No Jacket Required Atlontic 


Atlantic 
JM CROCE-Photographs And Membries 7! Records 
CROSSROADS-Sdtk 


DEPECHE MODE- 
Cotching Up With Depeche Mode Worner Bros. 
DEPECHE MODE-People Are People Warner Bros. 


Warner Bros. 
Deep Purple 


Elektro 
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LED ZEPPELIN-IV 
LED ZEPPELIN-In Through The Out Door 
LED ZEPPELIN-Led Zeppelin 


Atlantic 
Swan Song 
Atlontic 
Atlantic 
Atlontic 


JAMES TAYLOR-Greatest Hits 


Sale ends November 30. 1989. 


| sHarvardSquare 492-4064... 8 


LPs on sale where available. 


~ 


mg 


gi 
/ 
ELTON JOHN-Greatest Hits, Vol. I! Gelten 
| HOWARD JONES-Dream Inte Action Elekive 
# Noon (7) Football. Penn State versus Pitt. is there Questions. Repeated from last week. How public- BACK INBLACK | EPPELIN-UI Allontic a 
opinion polis influence public opinion. (Until 10 
(7) Basketball. The Chicago Bulls versus the (7) Doctor, Doctor, Check this out. Just do it. ACIDC-Back In Black Atlantic 
Golden or the Los Angeles Lakers Trust us. (Until 11 p.m.) ALPHAVILLE-Singles Collection 2 
6:00 (ae) The Freshman (movie) A 1925 Harold TUESDAY Weener 
ying 8:00 (2) Nova: Orangutans of the Rain Forest. No 
student foundering the fabled “Oh you kid"-era animal will become extinct before appearing on 
Notre versus Miami. is (38) Hockey. fre Bruins versus the St. Louis 
7:15 (44) Safety Last and Hot Water (movies). Two 9:00 (2) The American E Adam Clayton | ae 
| 
MIKE & THE MECHANICS. 
Worner Bros. - MODERN ENGLISH- After The Snow Sire 
BLUES BROTHERS-Sdtk. Atlantic GARY MORRIS- Hits Bros. 
BOOK OF LOVE-Book Of Love. Worner Bros. VAN MORRISON- Moondance Worner Bros. 
a JACKSON BROWNE-Running On Empty Elektro MOTLEY CRUE-Too Fast For Love Elektra i 
THE CALL-Reconciled Elektro STEVIE NICKS-Belle Donne Atco 
3 CARS-Cors Elektro ROBERT PALMER- Riptide Island 
Full Moon ROBERT PLANT-Now And Zen Esporanzo 
ite RATT-Out Of The Cellar Atlantic 
x SEX PISTOLS-Never Mind The Bollocks Worner Bros. 
CARLY SIMON-Best Of Elektra 
ST. ELMO'S FIRE-Sdth. Atlontic’ 
«STAND BY ME-Sdtk. Atlantic 
portrait of the all Foreign commercials (a -standing popular bit 
rare footage of early television work, plus Cola { ) is not 
interviews: with Sal Mineo, Nicholas Ray, and represented. to no surprioe is | | 
Dennis Hopper. (Und) 12:65 8.7m.) Harvey's Bristo! Cream or New England | 
SUNDAY ‘but not often enough. Two of those stupid Nynex | 
| er, picture). The Pacific Nortimest Ballet citcles. ‘Personally, we're looking forward to TRAFFIC-Low Spark Of High-Heeled Boys Islond 
does Tchaikovsky amid sets by Maurice Sendak. catching two French US Sprint spots, an Australian — UT U2-Wer Island oe 
But what we really wantto see is the National Ballet Department of Health ad entitied “Beds, and the VAN HALEN- II Worner Bros. 
: of Canada’s New Year's Eve spoof production Prisim Condoms ad from Spain (entitied ‘Hands ). EAGLES-Greatest Hits 1971-75 Elektro $ nu 
Vanna White hosts. (Untit VAN HALEN-Fols Werning 
called The he Are you listening ‘anna sts..( p.m.) EAGLES-Hotel Colifornio WHITE LION- Pride Atlantic 
PBS? Ontario: familiar, foreign; and'near. The Truth About ERASURE- Wonderland 
1:00 (7) Foote. The Atianta Falcons versus the Settles ROBERTA FLACK. Best Of Atlantic 
4 trafficking in distorted images. (Until 10 p.m.), i FLEETWOOD MAC-Fleetwood Moc Reprise 
ARETHA FRANKLIN-Best Of Atlontic 
i GENESIS- Invisible Touch Atlantic 
DEBBIE GIBSON-Out Of The Blue Atlontc | = 
JIMI HENDRIX- Are You Experienced Reprise | 
| | YAL-Upstoir At Eris Sre 
YeS-90125 2 Atco 
Super Saver Cassettes 
INXS-Kick Atlan’ 
. 
A Golden 11:00 (2) Spirit of Place: Cowboy's Ciaim, a 30 AVALAGEE AT MUSICLANG: 
Another star-stuc tube retro. Me. First-@ tribute to Florida's cowboys (really), 
For: what it's worth. (Until 11 p.m.) Second comes. “en experimented company al 
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Wed., Nov. 29 
Knitting Factory Goes lo Cambridge -From NY 


Two Shows * 9 & 11 pm 
urs., Nov. 30 & Fri., Dec. 1 


Ska-Rocks-Band 
Hit Record “9 1/2 Weeks 
Sat., & Sun,, Dee. 2&3 


FINE JAMAICAN FOOD SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 


SMACK TAN BLUE 
Record Release Party RISING SUNS 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON MOST ENTERTAL 


Holiday Season Starts 
November 24 & 25 
16 oz. Moosehead Draft $1.50 

Heineken $2 a bottle. | 
Friday & Saturday, Nov 24& 25 {| 
Dance nite 

at Molly's 


Door Prizes - Hoare 
courtesy of Mollys 


Sunday November 26 
Deadhead Bands 
with, 
al Gro 


Fooseball’ | 
& Mary Kay Party 


Wednesday, Nov. 
College ZBT Party 18+ 


Nov. 30 
Porky Prod. Party. 
Beer 


Remember your holiday 
parties at Molly's 


Call 783-2000 


Fri., Nov. 24 


TH AND THE 


WRECKAGE 
CHEATING ACE - TWO BACKYARDS 


THE NEATS 
TOMMY'S DARKLING THRUSH 
JAMIE SHALER 


Weds., Vov. 29 
THE TRIBULATION 
NANA'S BASEMENT 
HONKING MALLARDS 
Thurs., Nov. 30 


HERE WE AR = 
GERRY STRAFORD 8AND 
Fri., Dec. 1 
TAYLOR MADE 
WHAT 
Sat, Dec. 2 
SHY FIVE 
GAS FOOD LODGING 
HOT LIKE FIVE 


12/8 FAT CITY: 12. 80P 12/15 BEAT. 
PARTY 


508 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-695 


hor send to 
Listings: 


Boston: 
to Friday of the following week: We cgin’t take. 
any listings over the phone. There is no, charge, 
but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
@ phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation. we can't print your’ listing. if the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
limitations. 


events advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We weicome 


photographs for 
but can't be reepanetie fer 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 


POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 


METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 


Dogzilla play at Axis Thursday. 


Hoge: 


LUBS 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” dinner show, with 


AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. DJs 


men Gypsy. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Johnston, Robin 
Rena Wade. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Music by Dus. } 


BURKE'S (232-2191), 808° Huntington Ave., 
Boston. High Function. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 

Rd., Billerica. Bigtown, Rubber Currency, Light- 

ning Rose. 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2563), 802 Main St, 

Worcester. Ed Vadas and the Fabulous Heavy- 


weights. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Storm Window, Smack 
Tan Blue, Rising Sons. 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 


Ave., Alliston. Jerry Portnoy and 
Streamiiners. : 


HUB CLUB (451-0999), 533 Washington St. 
Boston. Progressive music. 


NECCO PLACE (426-7744), Neceo St. Boston. 
Loiterers. 


PAPLLON 1850" Beacon St 


Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PARADISE (254-2082), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
(over-1 


PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., . Kevin Connolly. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Seven Seconds, Bulkhead, Tomato Monkey, 
Egg (over-18). In the balcony: Jim Majors. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band, Terry Waldo. 
bridge. Victor Mendoza. Downstairs: Herman 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Jack 
SIR MORGAN’S COVE (508-753-2188), 89 Green 
St., Worcester. The Mojo Filter. 
1648 Beacon St. 


THE TAM 
Brookline. Louisi 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St, Boston. At 6:30 


Caboose. 
WILLOW. JAZZ CLUB (623-9674), 699 Broad- 


WINDJAMMER, Newton. Appearing Nitely. 
WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. The 


THE WESTERN FRONT| | Bit 
343 WESTERN AVE. STORM WINDOW 
CABOOSE || PHIL TAWA BAND. 
Now. 24.8 Sab. Nov. 25 
 NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 623 Main St.. Cam- 
TAM JAM OLD VIENNA KAFPEEHAUS (508-896-2231), 22 
ors FRIDAY South St, Westborough. The Shaw Brothers. 
wes ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Ter- 
All m USICLANS Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non- 
Siege ae ice Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 smoking and non-alcoholic club with dance 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and Panos Bebedelis. PALACE (321-1660), 1500 Broadway, Saugus. 
“Rock and Wrestling Revue,” with the Foxy 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Captain's Piano Bar: nightly sing-alongs with 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be Richard Carpenter and Arthur Lagans. PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
cr) considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks  BUNRATTY’S (254-9620), 186 Harvard Ave., 
| BREBNER CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 
4 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, CLUB (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., So 
Fri on rville. in the Pink, Cheating Ace, Fashion. 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq. 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 
T.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
gee Brookline St., Cambridge. Shy Five, Delusions of 
hse: Grandeur. ‘ 
AISA WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
PURE PRESSURE 
‘ MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
Dei BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 38 Harlow St., Worcester. “Seeking Kahdoom," 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 plays by Ken Dowen. 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 JOHNNY D’S (776-9667); 17 Holland St, Some- ZANZIBAR (451-1956), 1 Boylston Pi., Boston. 
EE NDS THI CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 ville. The Band That Time Forgot. Music by DJs. 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 JOSYLN’S (508-443-0699), Rte. 27, Sudbwy. 
| ("mediate and continuing suppor, medical and JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- SATURDAY | . 
| Crusis HOTUNE serving Lyon LOGAN AIRPORT MILTON (680-0800) East Soo for phone and 
i7 rookline 277-0982 and North Shore. Call 596-RAPE for immediate addresses. 
- - and continuing support, medical and legal MAN RAY 21 Brookline St, Cam- THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba Wight 


Hollywood. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Motor City Rhythm 
Kings, Wendy John and the Jam Band. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Jamie Brockett, Jan Luby. 
ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE, Boston. At 10:30 p.m., “Adventures 


Pirhana Brothers, the Cryptones. In the balcony: 


SIR MORGAN'S COVE, Worcester. At2p.m., all- 
ages show; At 9 p.m., Crazy Diamond, the 


Wholigans. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Madman-Clay. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 11 p.m., Cabaret Rose and Alfonso 


Vilallonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, . Barrence 
Whitfield and the Savages, Brendon Kroker, J.G. 
and the Part-time Lovers. 


At 2 p.m., Blues jam 


jam, with Stovall Brown. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the Heart Attacks; at 9 p.m., King Tones, 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 2 
p.m., Mackie Burnette's Panorama, the Ajibolay 


THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., — At 2 p.m., the New England 


Hendersons. 
COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Jane Miller. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Blues jam, with Stevie K. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike, with Chuck Bell. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. New local music. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Rick Barron and the 


Quavers. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
AXIS, Boston. The Toasters, El Caminos, Dam- 


Cambridge. Thrill Kill Kult, Hollow Heydey 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Native 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. Dogzilla, Hiding in Public, Shoot 


J.C. Fixler. 


Wednesda’ 
MARK MORRIS 


the CAT TUNES 
Thu Gay 
—T.F. MUCH 
as seen with the Waterboys 
Friday « 
JIM PLUNKETT 
Saturda 


K BERLIN | 


Coming Dec. 3, 4, 5, 
BA (ATELLE 
PER ID 


Fri., November 24 
Rockin’ R & B Soul Funk 


srevellinn fap Huge) 
& THE NAKE 


bon band 


SONNY NY RHODES & the 
TEXAS TWISTERS & 
FRANKIE LEE 

.Guest: DRIVE ALL NIGHT 
iat Dec. 2 

EDDIE KIRKLAND & 

THE ENERGY BAND 


WITH CHUCK MORRIS & THE 
SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 


Coming: jb Little Mike & the Tornadoes, 
2/8 Boogaloo Swamis, 
1210 Johny Copeland 


08 Huntington Kve., Boston 232-2191 


(Rt 


nr. Brookline Village) 


NEW LIFE 
Top-40 Dance Band 
Friday night, 9 p.m. Doors open at 8. 


Live 


Randolph 


Vincent's 


at Lombardo’s 
Exit 5A, Route 128 


(617) 986-4000 


Fri., November 24 
16+ admitted 
. The Righteous Sounds of 


7 SECONDS 
BULKHEAD MONKEY 


Sat 25 


(They're not house band . . really) 


THE TITANICS 
BRISTOLS - PIRHANA BROS. 
|_ THE CRYPTONES ane SLAVES | 


Sat., Dec. 2 


12/1 Phil Tawa; 12/2 Tornado 


CONCERT LINE 


ING IN PUBLIC 
OOT THAT DOG 


Beat, Ska, 


ULULATORS) 


J] 3 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 
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dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. PARADISE, Boston. J.C. Productions dance , yee 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The All-Stars... Morris. : 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Farrenheit, Hearts on _T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Mark 
Fire, Powerglide, What, Ugly Rumors. Sandman, Blood Truck, Jimmy Ryan. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. The Loiterers. WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Lello Molinari ~ s 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. The Neats;. Tommy's “international Quartet, & 
Border Patrol. See Friday listings for phone numbers ana 797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” q = 
Snidely Whiplash, Phil Tawa Band. dinner show, with Freddy Elias Ensemble. * Friday & Saturday « Uk: 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Physical Graffiti. BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Calypso Hur- 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Boston Baked ricane. iz DRIVE 
coteque.”” CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot 
.  JUMBO’S, Somerville. Points North, Tanki Flip. THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tragically Hip 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston, The Al (over-18). ' 
Vega Trio, Eula Lawrence. COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
MAN RAY, Cambitidge. Alternative beat music. Ave., Worcester. Wes. me 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Aliens. GILREIN’S, Worcester. Acoustic open stage, . aes, 
JOHNNY Somerville. Cindy Kallett, Ellen 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic, Fish and Roses, : 
Andrea Parkins, Seven or Eight Worm Hearts. 
) MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. ; 
MISTY’S, Revere. DJ Little Walter. 
, PAPILLON, Brookline, Robert Marino. a | ee 
PARADISE, Boston. The Tears, N.E. Rocks, Shy j Friday Night 
in Paradise” dance night. Boy, Over Drive (over-18). rat 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Bill Staines. PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Joe Harvard = 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- and friends. UIRED 
nolly. REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Eco. 
| 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge.,The New Black 
RYLES, Cambridge. Vicjor Mendoza. Down- 
stairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. A oh? 
SCULLERS, Boston. Jack Hanna/Dave McKen- —_Clairvoyance. ‘ 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Simon Tempiar. = ia 
Shimosato Quartet. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Appearing Nitely. BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ and Karioke BLUES VETERANS WEEKEND 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Hunter Holmes. machine. pe 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. SUNRATTY'S, Allston. Common Ailments-of 
“Seeking Kahdoom,” plays by Ken Dowen. Maturty, Womb to Tomb, Creaging Anatomy. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. DJ and Karioke 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs; at9p.m., Destino JOHNNY Somerville. The Ordinaires. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Brian Doser, Trio, Karen Cameron. ae 
Dance Troupe (all-ages). REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Art Farmer ~ 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. Quintet, Clifford Jordan. 
MISTY’S, Revere. DJ Bob Gallagher. RYLES, Cambridge. The Ken Schaphorst Big » 
PLOUGH AND SPECIALGUESTSHOW WITH 
Coyotes Sone Boy on Fre BLACK VELVET 
RYLES, Cambridge. Alejandro Santos. Down- WBRS/THE JOINT (736-4785), Usdan Student FROMIRELAND 
stairs: Olga Roman Quartet. Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Judas 
actory jazz). All ages Admitted - Doors open at 7:00 p.m. : - : 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. Erom London 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Reggae night. WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Van Works-in-progress open stage. cord Relea: 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and Close, of the Pixies 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ HULLABALLOO - MIRANDA /7el 
dinner show, with Esber Koprucu. WARNING 
4 BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The Premiers. That Dog. In which we he NINE INCH NAILS | 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Straw Dogs, Zug Zug, BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The Regulars. an fi 
Jones Very. BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Royal Pimps, Doghouse, GANG GREEN WFNX co-sponsored.) | 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Chris “Stovall” Brown, Sweet Surrender. LEFT NUT - GINGERBREAD MEN 
Madeleine Hall. THE CHANNEL, Boston. Bonham, the Front. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Killjoy, Alloy Ocean, the CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Gerard McHugh, 
CLUB Itt, Somerville. A is A, Here We Are, Gerry voodoo Dots, 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. The Beat Meters. Tickets Available at all Strawberrries : 
: GROVER’S, Beverly. The Natives. and Ticketmaster locations 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. The HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston.C-Jammers. Al) > 
Vaughan Hawthorne Quartet, the Trevor HUB CLUB, Boston. “Female Artists Against me i i. =— 
Watkiss Trio. AIDS," with Sharon Brody of WFNX, Katja Esser, Pew . 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. Adrienne Hawkins/impulse Dance Company, KENMORE BY 
MISTY’S, Revere. DJ Joe Saraceno. Continued on page 30 
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A benefit evening of dance, mu 
visual arts combined with an Decaedal 
presentation about womenand AIDS 


he 


Thursday, 
30 


The Group 
Wes Jr. and his HI FI 


Visual arts display by local artists 
— Lyman ane Katja Esser 


“CONCERT LINE - 254- 7307: “CLUB LINE 254-3743 


y, Nov 24 ursday, Nov 30 
JERRY PORTNOY & THE C-JAMMERS 
STREAMLINERS 


Friday, Dec 1 


THE LEGENDARY 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Saturday, Nov 25 : 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


STOVALL BROWN Dec. 
Monda 
WEEPING WILLY § THE ALL STAR BLUES BAND THE RHYTHM ACES 
BLUE AVENUE 
SCREAMING COYOTES 
JOEY V'S MIDNIGHT 
1989 Boston RENDEZVOUS 
d Nominees 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES. CHUCK MORRIS & THE 
as your host - musicians invited SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 


MONDAY NIGHT 


THREE COLORS 
BLOODTRUCK 
with Seth and Brian of 
DUMPTRUCK 


12/4» BILL MORRISEY Deri Leona 

12/1) « CLOCK/MIKE 

St.. 


uPTOW NE 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUE 


Fri., Dec. 1 


INCREDIBLE CASUALS 
SURREAL McCOYS 


Sat., Dec. 2 
EVAN JOHNS 


& THE H-BOMBS 


E} TERRANCE SIMIEN & 
THE MALLET PLAYBOYS 


resh Pastas .. 
WE SExVve FOODII | "Burgers N@Chos .. 
11:30 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-1 


BBQ Wi 
tables AND. MORE.. 
LIGHT FARE MENU 
17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
~~ 776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


JG & THE PART TIME LOVERS 
THE RAFTERS 


Tues.. Nov. 28 
THAT WILL LEARN YA 
RHYTHM CRAZIES - 
CLAIRVOYANCE 
Wed., Nov. 29 
NATIVE SONS - BOYS ON FIRE 
PLACEBO CouP 
Thurs., Nov. 30 


128 ALEX onsen, 
WALKERS 


12/23 THE 


Continued from page 29 


vember Group. 


Geoff Bartley. 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. Catharsis, Heavy Billy, 


LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON Est Boston Vega 


THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West. ‘ 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz - 


Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m:, free-cabaret show. At 9:30 


FRIDAY 


THE TAM, Brookline. ‘Little Frankie and the 
Premiers, Boo Radley. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), at the 
First Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. 
Cathy Winter and Joe! Mabus. 

WBRS COFFEEHOUSE (736-4785), Brandeis 
University, 415 South St., Waltham. Chamber 


Playhouse 

At 11 p.m., Tony V, Melvin George, Tom Gilmore. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Larry Sullivan. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10_p.m., “Young 
Comedians of Boston,” with host Dave 


Fitzgerald. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
improvisational 


renton St. Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Kenny Rogerson, Jeff Allen. 
STICKY WICKET PUB (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., Adam Dread, 
Brian Frazer. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
At &30 and 10:30 p.m., Chance Langton. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and. 


addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
Charlie Hill, Jim Descroteau, 


CLUS UPSTAINS, Boston. At 11:30 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., Mike McDonald, Larry Sullivan. 


DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston: At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Tom Dunham, 
Jim Lauletta. 


GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
reservations 


for 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 6,10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Steve Sweeney, Jeff 


Allen. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Brian 


See Friday Tor phone numbers and 
addresses. 


Knox, Billy Martin, Larry Norton, Jeff Allen. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
adoresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
§nthony Clark. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY. 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Gary De. Lena, Bob Sommerby, Dave 
Barbuto. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Billy Martin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m... 
Paul D'Angelo, Chris Zito, Johnny Pizzi, Chuck 
Martin. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings. for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Gary De Lena; Sommerby, 
Barbuto. 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Gary De Lena; Bob Sommerby, Dave 
Barbuto. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Bil Hicks, James Labate, Brendan 


McMahon. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos, Mike McCarthy, 
Jonathan 


Maguire. 
NICK’S COMEDY: STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Jay Charbonneau, Chris Zito, Chris 
Martin. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance. begins at 8 
p.m. at the Days inn Hotel, exit 22 off Rte. 128, 
Newton. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., Belmont. 
Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 491-6084. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the '30s, ‘40s and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center Il, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE PARTY, spon- 


3 ’ ; = MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJ Tai. i 
¥ | Bob Mover Quintet. STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphys. D.J. Hazard. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Sandy Prager and Mark CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 

= ARS” CAMBRIDGE PARADISE, Boston. Phish (over-18) COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
Quintet, Clifford Jordan. PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, 1314 Comm. 

Fi, Nov.24 + KEVIN CONNOLLY RYLES, Cambridge. Liaison: Downstairs: Lucio Brighton. At 7:30 p.m, ImprovBoston. Cail 

= Sol... Nov. 25 KEVIN Godoy Group. 576-2306 for information. 

CONNOLLY SIR FRANCO'S, (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave:, STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 

| Nov.26 SCREAMING Somerville Suzanne Pere! Quintet. with Kevin Flynn. 
Mon. Nov. 27 CHUCK MORRIS 4 

| Wed., Nov.29 CAPS 
Thurs., Nov. 30 + MADELINE HALL p.m., Cabaret Rose and Alfonso Vilallonga. 

Proceeds will benefit the Fenway Community Health Cenier - Cents, Tar 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville: Gonz. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Scruffy the Cat, Bop: 
ED BURKE'S, Boston, Frankie Lee “'Hi-Tone,” 
Drive All Night. 
a TREAT EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Joneses. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Surreal McCoys, 
JOSYLN'S, Sudbury. David Reuter Quartet, COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
2 i ORANGE JUMBO’S, Somerville. Delayed ‘Reaction, In- Bill Hicks, Brendan McMahon. ; 
with frared, Morgan Stu... NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m:, ; 
\ ye MARK MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. The George MacDonald, Larry Myles, Marc. Maron, 
| guests NECCO PLACE, Boston. Nine Below Zero, Terry 
Re BIG BL AN NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. James Cotton and THURSD. 
Every Sunday = VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. See Friday listings for' phone 
i. | PARADISE, Boston. Phish. CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 E 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Art Farmer .m., Gary De Lena, Bob Sommerby, Dave. ; 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
| J.J. Wright, Bill Hicks, James Labate. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Leo Baldwin, Chris Zito, Chuck 
492-0082 Martin. 
/ DAN 10 Brookline St. 

THE BAND DELUSIONS OF GRANDEL ard . At 8: p.m. 
p.m., Charlie Hill, Jim Descroteau, Brian Long- 
MOZAMBA 
WITH BOB MOSES 
NEW MUSIC NIGHT 
TH ONES - HOLOGRAI Coming: 
Tues., Nov 28 EUGENE CHADBOURNE 
CINDY KALLETT, ELLEN EPSTEIN] Becomes. wine comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
MICHAEL CICCONED become: 14 SCAUPPY THE CAT NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
SERIES . A December 16 THE TAILGATORS 
Bar No Year's Eve- it's never oo to pian 
= Dec. 1 
rs., Nov. 30 E 
4 E CAVE SARGEANT 
T SOULS at Johnny D's or Ticketron 720-3434 KNOTS & CROSSES THE MANY 
Sat., Oec. 2 
| RAINDOGS 
AMAZING MUDSHARKS - ABSOLUTE 


"sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 


Walter Lenk and music by Nasty Habits, begin at 
8 p.m: at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $4.50; call 547-7781. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 


8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23, 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 


864-8945. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 


Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn: St, 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696 


by Chicago-Bos- 
at 7 p.m. at the Best 
Western Royal Plaza, Ries. 2 and 31, Fitchburg. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 


MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St, Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 


DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St, Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Targ Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $6; call 
899-3900. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 


mission $5; call 354-1340. 


begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; 
call 354-1340. 

HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 6:15 p.m. 


10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 


- Grove Sts., . Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 
THE SINGLE LIFE dance begins at 8 p.m. at the 


Banqueteer, 
ee free before 8:30 p.m.; call (508) 


THURSDAY 


Scotties Roadhouse 
Featuring Classic Rock 


OUR CONCERT LINE 508 948-2241 
 NOCOVER BEFORE 8:30 pm 
OPEN 12pm-lam_ . 
Route 1 Rowley, MA 


AVEROF 


1924 Mase Ave. 
Po Sq. Camb, 


ZORBA'S NIGHT _ 
7 COURSE DINNER SHOW 


TH MUSIC AND DANCING- 15.95 
31.5 * Dinner served till lam 
for reservations, call:354-4500 


CROVERS 


in Beverly + 392 Cabot St.. Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N « Exit 20S - (508) 927-7121 


Fri., Nov. 24 
a tribute to The Doors with 


CRYSTAL 
SHIP 


Sat., Nov. 25 


PHYSICAL 
“GRAFFITI 


VINCE SHAZAM & THE 


NOR'EASTERS BLUES JAMS 
Free Buffet - Musicians invited 
If your come to play, you don't pay! 


NORTHERN HEIGHTS 
REQUENCY TAJEN 


- Sat., November 25 


POINTS NORTH 
TANK! FLIP - PIG 


Wed., Nov. 29 
DAISY EARTH 
TBA - TORNADO BROS. 


1138 - Somerville 


Rt. 93 to 
for 3 mi-left 


OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


21 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 


PERFORMANCE 


BOSTON BALLET performs The Nutcracker 


, Nov. 09. 18+ 
fecording Artist 


KULT 


(T.K.K. INFERNO EXPRESS TOUR) 


“HOLLOW HEYDAY 


4 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE 1.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 


A WBCN Cheap Date! 


THE RICK BERLIN un 


with special guests AL HALLIDAY 
BRAHMIN CASTE - UP 


SIN-A-MEN G 


WBCN D.J. Mod Todd 


FARRENHEIT | 


$4. 
SAT 

25 
NOV 


with HEARTS ON FIRE 
POWERGLIDE - WHAT - UGLY RUMORS 


$6.50/7.50 


BULGE - MYRIAH - WRETCHED GRACE 


KILLJOY - ALLOY OCEAN « THE FEDERATION © 
THE INJURYS - THE HENDERSONS 
D.J. Mod Todd 


$3.00 


WED 
29 
NOV 


with SCATTERFIELD - DREAMS MADE FLESH. - SHE CRIED 
D. 


D.J. Jim Mitchell 


ROXXI + CLINIC 


OJ. 


THE LEMMINGS 


J. Mod Todd 


$7.50/8.50 


THE FRONT he 


with special guests 
(BOP) HARVEY 
THE WALKERS 
WITCH DOCTOR 


D.J. 


_ with special guests CXEMA 
HELL TOUPEE - SAVAGE GARDEN 


$4.50/5.50 


D.J. Mod Todd 


{A Benefit for The American Heart Association .in A Tribute to ROY ORBISON... 


IN DREAMS 


featuring special guest appearances by members of 


D.J. WBCN’s Metal Mike | 


- 


OUT OF TOWN » CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 


THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 


>ail 617 426-3888 for turther 


Le 
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? 
CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller / oa 
q 
ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
~ pam. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Ate. 128, SHIRLEY mf 
Lynnfield; and at the Holiday inn, exit 15A: off LEWIS Pe ae 
: Rte. 128, Dedham. Admission $6; call 899-3900. oak f ie 
4 
| 
HEAVY BILLY é a 
Wreckage Rick Berlin Band Pieces + On 
New Year's Eve « Ultra Blue 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 NU) 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, | s } ue 
Framingham; and at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43. 1 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. Admission $6; call 
| ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, fF 
3 with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, = | he. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students; call 266-7540. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to > S 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE : 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA = 
DANCES at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 : FRI 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call : 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. ° T ‘_UB OF 1989! ke : De. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begs | | VOTED BOSTON'S BEST ROCK 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. a 492-9545 bes 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., I> 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. CaP: 
CONTRA DANCE, with music by Open to ~ 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $4; call ay AN \ \ 
|| FY | E | 
FRIDAY \ plus very special quests.."The ROY ORBISON Show”. 
$6507.50 PAT BENT! & THE SHABOOM BAND 
through Dec. 31 at the Wang Center for the 
20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, and 30; and at 6:30 p.m. oS 
on Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17, and 24. Matinees : 
begin at 2 p.m. on Nov. 25, 26, Dec. 2, 3, 9, 10, 
16, 17, 20, 23, 27, 28, 29, and 30; and at noon on mm DECEMBER # i E 
Dec. 24. Tickets $19.50-$46.50; call 931-2000. Wednesda BEDECEMBER 
SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and 5 s —$ $$ 
the Pittsburgh Ballet Theatre perform The ' 
p.m. tomorrow, and st 1:30 pm. on Sun. st 
Symphony Hal, Springfield. Tickets $14-625; 
cali (413) 733-2291. 
| SATURD Cine noc, 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. Thec satis Gua 
Continued on page 32 oF disco ints. Call 617 426- ormatic 
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98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 


Ft., Nov. 24 DANCING W/ HENRY 
. Nov. 25 TUMBLIN DICE 

. Nov. 27 _ DAVID GREENFIELD 
es., Nov. 28 WEST END BLUES BAND, 
.Nov.29 IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME' 


[Thurs., Nov. 30 DANCING w/ HENRY 
Fit & Sat, Dee: 1&2 WRECKING CREW 


OLDIES/TOP 40 


251 Old Concord Ad. Billerica 
508 667-6393 


edible 


Fri., Nov. 24 


BIGTOWN | 


RUBBER CURRENCY « LIGHTNING ROSE 


ULTRA BLUE 
BRAINDANCE - BORDER PATROL 


Fri., Dec. 1 
First Appearance i in weeks: 


THE JONESES 


THE SS MANTIS 


SWINGING 


Frid 
Sotw 


472 Mass. Ave:, 


Friday, Nov. 24 © 7-10 p.m 
‘Soy. ‘ov. 24 m. sic 
Soturday, Nov. 25 ¢ 10 p.m. © Arabic 
Sunday, Nov. 26 ¢ 
Burnetie’s Pom 
Sunday, Nov. 26 © 7:45 p.m. © folk 
Veterans Post « ers 
Frank & Jim * Personal Anarchy 
Monday, Nov. 27 ¢ 7:45 p.m.* Jazz 
Va Hawthorne Quartet 
Tuesday, 


Parkins 7 or. 8 Werm 
Wednesday, Nov. 29 ¢ 5:45 p.m. 
Mike 
Wednesday, Nov. 29 8:45 p.m. 


al 


Rock & Dance Club 


22 minutes from Boston 


Deringers 


The South Shore's ree 


rmarly The Hop 


Nov. 25 « m. © Andean 
M 


w/ Belly 
Calypso 


revor Wadkiss Trio 
Nov. 28 7:45 p.m, rock 
of the Mesozok 


Brockton, MA 508-583-2710 


Rte. 28/45 Emerson Ave. 


wy 


- 


Square * Cambridge 


18+ © $92-SI51 18+ © 354-8238 


g 
best original music. 


outside Boston 


= 


CELEBRITY ROOM 


ee 


OOOO ISOS" 


RUSO' 


* 30 Beautiful Exotic . 3 
Dancing Girls-Daily 
12:00 noon -1:00.am 

Great Drinks & 
Food! . 

* All Sports on > 
Satellite Dish $ 

* Seven 52" TV's” 3 

*Six Pool Tables& 2 


seeing, every week in 


.buttickets are 
expensive, and 
time is limited. 

out what's worth. 


Bachelor Party's We TH BOSTON 

“No Positive 2 Phcenix 
1050 Revere Beach Parkway 


Bunratty 


Harvard Avenue Scenic Allston Concert 254-9004 


Fri., Nov. 24 


RABLUE 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES « SAFETY NUMBERS 


Sat., Nav. 25 
THE BAGS 
NICE STRONG ARM + MEDICINE BALL 
Sun, cK RA 


— 
INFRA RED - 
THE OLD SCHOOL 


Mon., Nov. 27 


«HIGH HORSE 


Tues., Nov. 28 


TIZZY - MAY'S CHILD 


Thurs., Nov. 30 


ROYAL PIMPS 


wpocs 
THE HOLE INDIANS 


ES VERY 


Fri., Dec 1 
HOLY COW 


staucHTER SHACK 


HAPPY TH E CLOW 


Sat., Dec. 2 


UNATTACHED 
ZUG - GIRLON 


MADELINE HALL & RHYTHM HOUNDS 


STOVALL BROWN 


KRIS WALES 


BARNEY MARTIN 


BLUES PATROL 


NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 


r 


IT. CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME 


MADELINE ‘HALL & THE RHYTM HOUNDS 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 


Monday-Saturday 9.00 


Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
onday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


Sunday Night ts Reggae Night 


Continued from page 31: 
listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY 
listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


BOSTON BALLET, See listing for Fri: 


, FRIDAY 


\ SARAH BRUMGART and David Yoken perform 
The Inquiry and Silent White Dance at 8 p.m. 


brella. Tickets $12: call 491-7377. 

NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET performs The Nut- 
cracker at 8 p.m: in the Sentry Auditorium, 
Concord. Tickets $12, $10 for students and 
seniors; call 267-5516. 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for previous Fri. 


NTS 


1ST ANNUAL 24-HOUR POST-THANKSGIVING 
UNSTUFFATHON at the New England Health 
and Racquet Club, 12A St., Burlington, featuring 


special exercise activities. Call 273-1025. 


WORCESTER CRAFT FAIR takes place at the 


_ Worcester Center for Crafts, 25 Sagamore Road, 


Worcester, today,.from noon. to. 8° p.m. and 
tomorrow and Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $2.50 senior citizens, free 
for children. Call (508) 753-8183. 

FACTORY OUTLET SHOW features outlet and 
off-price merchants, at the Bayside Expo Center, 
Exit 15 off Route 93, today and tomorrow from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. and Sunday from 10 a.m, to 6 
p.m. Admission $5, children free. Call 229-6211. 
“HOLIDAY MARKET AT THE MUSEUM” offers 
traditional crafts at the Provincetown Art As- 


through Sunday. Admission is free; call (508) 
487-1750. 

ARTISAN MARKETPLACE presents crafts at the 
World Trade Center; Commonwealth Pier, Bos- 
ton; today from 11:a.m.to 9.p.m., tomorrow from 
10 a.m. to 9'p.m., and Sunday from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission $5, children free, Free shuttle 
bus from South Station. Call 262-3438. 
“WHAT WOULD | LOOK LIKE iF | WERE A 
PILGRIM?” is sponsored by the Visitors Center, 
Plimoth Plantation; Plymouth today and tomor- 
row by reservation at 1 and 3 p.m. Dress up in 


members, $4 members. Call (508) 746-1622. 
SANTA AND PRANCER, his reindeer, appear at 
Arsenal Mall in Watertown today from 10 a.m. to 
noon. Enter to win a breakfast with Santa, a visit 
with Santa and Prancer, and New Kids on the 
Block concert tickets. Donations go to the 
Children’s Hospital. Free; call 484-5151. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTING takes place in 
Charles Square, Cambridge, at 6:30 p.m. tonight. 


today from 10 a.m. to § p.m. and tomorrow from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Prints and other works for sale 
to benefit the CMFA. Free; call 385-4477. 


11TH ANNUAL MONSON CHRISTMAS CRAFTS 
SHOW takes place today from 10.a.m to 5 p.m. 
and tomorrow from noon to 5 p.m. on Main 
Street in Monson. Free; call (413) 283-6149. 
KIWANIS CLUB CRAFTS FAIR takes place at the 
Belmont High School cafeteria, 221 Concord 
Ave., Belmont, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
$1, seniors 50¢. 
COMIC BOOK MARKETPLACE will be held at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, 57 Stuart St, Boston, today 
and tomorrow from 10 a.m to 6 p.m. Special 
panels, lectures, films, and more. Ad- 


FACTORY OUTLET SHOW. See listing for Fri. 


“HOLIDAY MARKET AT THE MUSEUM.” See 


listing for Fri. 
ARTISAN MARKETPLACE. See listing for Fri. 
“WHAT WOULD | LOOK LIKE IF | WERE A 


SUNDAY 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT LYNN 
FIRE will be commemorated at the -Lynn 
Historical Society, 125 Green Street, Lynn, today 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Artifacts and more. Free; call 
598-1974. 


" “HOLIDAY MARKET AT THE MUSEUM.” See 


listing for Fri. 
ARTISAN MARKETPLACE. See listing for Fri. 
FACTORY OUTLET SHOW. See listing for Fri. 
WORCESTER CRAFT FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


HOLIDAY GREENS HERBSHOP is held at the 
Plimoth Plantation, Plymouth, tonight from 7 to 9 
p.m. Create a holiday wreath or swag. Admission 
$35 for nonmembers, members $30. Call (508) 
746-1622. 


BATTERED WOMEN’S SUPPORT GROUP AND 
NA 12-STEP at the Women's Center, 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge, 7:30 to 9 p.m. Free; 354-8807. 
Open to women. 


TUESDAY 


“NEIGHBORHOOD AGING NETWORK FOR 
VULNERABLE MINORITY ELDERLY” is a two- 
day conference held today from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and tomorrow from 8:45 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 


Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge, 8 to 9:30 
p.m. Free; 354-8807. 


WEDNESDAY 


AIDS SUPPORT GROUP meets each Wednesday 
=from 7:30 to 9 p.m. at the First Church Unitarian 
Universalist, Centre St. at the Monument, Jamai- 
ca Plain. Free; call 524-1774. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT INDOOR VOLLEYBALL 
meets at the West Newton Armory, 1137 
Washington St., West Newton, from 7 to 10 p.m. 
Admission $3.50 members, $6 non-members. 
Call 789-4070. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT at Boston Univer- 
sity's Astronomy Department, fifth fi., College of 
Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-2360 after 5:30 p.m. 

GUIDED NATURE WALK meets at the Visitor 
Center, Plimoth Plantation, Plymouth at 1 p.m. 
Free with admission to Plimoth Plantation; call 
(508) 746-1622. 

WRITER’S SUPPORT GROUP meets at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge, 
from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Free; call 354-8807. 
LESBIAN AL-ANON meets at. the Women's 
Center, 46 Pleasant St., Camabridge, from 6:30 
to 8 p.m. Free; call 354-8807. 
“NEIGHBORHOOD 


THURSDAY 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL orientation session 
for new members mééts tonigtit trom 7 to 9 p.m. 
at the Northeast Regional Office, 58 Day St., 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Free; call 623-0202. 
WILDLIFE OF THE EVERGLADES is presented 
in a slide show at ipswich River Wildlife— 
Sanctuary, Perkins Row, Topsfield, from 7 to 9 
p.m. Admission $5 for MAS members, $7 non- 
members; call (508) 887-9264. “ 
“INDUSTRY PANELISTS RESPOND TO THE 
VDT AND ELECTROMAGNETIC PROBLEM” 
takes place from 7:15 to 9:30 p.m. at MIT, Bidg. 
54, Room 100, Cambridge. Free; call 890-9616. 
HOLIDAY. GREENS WORKSHOP is held at 7 p.m. 
at the Lynn Heritage State Park, 590 Washington 
St., Lynn. Bring your own ribbon. Reservations 
required. Free; call 598-1974. 

BUSINESS WORKSHOP is offered by the Service 
Corpis of Retired Executives (SCORE) from 8:45 
a.m. to 3 p.m. at 10 Causeway St., Boston. 
Admission $20; call 782-6154. 

HOLIDAY CHAMPAGNE TASTING features six 
bubblies and snacks at 7 p.m. at the Boston Ski 


bridge, 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free; call 354-8807. 


FRIDAY 


ANNUAL HOLIDAY BAZAAR is hosted by the 
Faulkner Hospital, Allandale at Centre St., 
Boston, today from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Donations 
go toward patient-needs fund. Call 522-2291. 
OPEN MESSIAH SING takes place at Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston, at 8 p.m. Bring 
your own score of Handel's Messiah (part one). 
Free; call 536-1970. 

19TH ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CRAFTS SHOW 
runs through Sun. 
exit 15 off the 

a.m. to 9 p.m. tomorrow, and 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on 
Sun. Admission $5, seniors $4, children under 12 


the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge, from 6:30 to 8 p.m. Free; call 354-8807. 
“BIRTHMOTHERS (WOMEN WHO SUR- 
RENDERED CHILDREN TO ADOPTION)” meets 
at the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St, 
ae from 7 to 9:30 p.m. Free; call 


PENDENCE BALL takes piace at the World 
Trade Center, Atlantic Ave., Boston, from 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Admission $22 in advance, $25 at the 
door. Call 862-5042. 
CHRISTMAS EXHIBITS entitied ‘Where in the 
World,” and “Christmas at Sea” are on display 
at the Custom House Maritime Museum, 25 
Water St., through the 22nd. Open 
Mon.- Sat. from 10 a.m to 4 p.m. and Sun. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Admission $2, children 5 to 12, $1. Cait 
462-8681 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY features ‘Batteries Not 
included," a show of original old advertising, 
through Dec. at 324 Newbury St., Boston, Open 
Mon.-Sat. from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and Sun. from: 
noon to 6 p.m. Free; call 236-8754. 

CHRISTMAS TOURS are given today, tomorrow, 


MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EA FAVORITE CELEBRITY 
A & M Recording Masonic Temple, Prince Hall, 18 Washington St. 
DENISE LOPEZ Dorchester. Free; call 523-6400 x577. 
ae Sunday, Nov. 26 WOMEN FOR SOBRIETY at the Women’s ie 
al “WOMEN IN ENTREPRENEURSHIP: IS IT TIME 
TO COMPUTERIZE YOUR BUSINESS?” is held 
at Simmons College Graduate School of Man- 
= Bir agement, Caseroom Bidg., 451 Mariborough St., 
ee | Fist Roses - . Boston. Admission $5; call 536-8390. . 
|All the | | Fro 
| | orld 
W ANTI-FUR RALLY is sponsored by Citizens to 
THE BRISTOLS TRISTAN PARK End Animal Suffering and Exploitation (CEASE) 
= 
17th-cent Pilgrim- clothin d tak 
ae and Sports Club, 214 Lincoln St. Allston. 
bi Admission $25 for non-members, $22 for mem- 
— The 40-foot Vermont Balsam Fir lightingis partof bers; call 789-4070. 
the Sixth Annual Classic Vermont Christmas INCEST SURVIVORS ANONYMOUS meets at 
Wed., Nov. 29 celebration, which includes Vermont foods, Cam- 
sind COMMON AILMENTS music, caroling, a Vermont ski raffle, and a 
OF MATURITY performance ‘by Boston Ballet's Nutcracker 
Coming Attractions: Fine Arts, at the Theatre Marketplace in Dennis, 
INCEST SURVIVORS ANONYMOUS meets at 
| THINGS UP. 
j ~— a mission $8. Call (201) 788-6645. 
| PILGRIM?” See listing for Fri. 
| WED | 11/29 AND OPEN 
Aq Hot Line 742-7392 
Proper dress and 1D required 


and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Hammersmith 
Farm, on Ocean Drive, Newport, Ri. Free hot 
cider and cookies. Call (401) 846-7346. 
MOBIUS presents “A Day Without Art: A Day of 
Action and Mourning in Response to the AIDS 
Crisis,” with a 24-hour vigil from midnight tonight 
to midnight tomorrow. The gallery will be open to 
view the AIDS Memorial Quilt during the vigil. 
Free; call §42-7416. 

“TRINITY CHRISTMAS WONDERLAND — 
BAZAAR" runs today from 4 to 10 p.m. and 
tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. at the Holy 
Trinity Armenian Apostolic Church of Greater 
Boston, 145 Brattle St, Cambridge. Free; call 
354-0632. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS will 


participate in “A Day Without Art: A National Day . 
of Action and Mourning in Response to the AIDS - 


Crisis.” Activities from 10 to 4 p.m. Free; call 
267-6100 x656. 

WINTER WONDERLAND takes piace from noon 
to 4 p.m. today through Sun. amare 
Quadrangle, 220 State St., Springfield, Ad- 
mission $5, children under 12 free when 
by an adult. Call (413). 739-3871, 


$17-$45. Call 266-1492. 

BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, under Richard 
Conrad, performs Gilbert and Sullivan's The 
Yeomen of the Guard, at 8 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. 
and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $15- 
$25. Call 242-0055. 
STEPHEN RAPP performs organ works by Elgar, 
Thayer, Vierne, and Mulet, at 12:15 p.m. wane | 
Church, Copley Square, Boston. Free. Call 
536-0944. 


SATURDAY | 


+4 


267-6626 


Sir Franco 
Fri.,Nov. 24 
FRANK SANTORELLI 
DAN SCANELL 
BRUCE TEALL 


Sat., Nov. 25 
THE JOHNNY PIZZi SHOW 
ERTY 
DUNN 
GEORGE McDONALD 


Entrance at 321 Somerville Ave., and at 
16 Bow Street. Union Squae, Somerville. 
FREE PARKING at Somerset Bank 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


1] BUY ONE TICKET GET ONE FREE 
Offer Valid 


Fri., Nov. 24 at 11 pn TONY V & MELVIN GEORGE 
Sat, Nov. 25 at 11:90 pen KENNY ROGERSON & GUESTS 
J | Dee. 1, at 11:00 MELYIN GEORGE & LO BALDWIN 

Dec. 2, of 11:90 pm PAUL DYANGELO & GUESTS 


AT 


(617) 482-2227 
78 Warrenton St., Boston 


& = 
e 
0 
3U 
4 4 


“The Tonight Show’ & 
“Lote Night with David Letiermar’ 


DEC. 
DE LENA 


An Evening of Rock:n’Roil Comedy 
HBO, Showtime & MTV 


RESERVATIONS. (617) 661-9887 


20 JFK ST HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE 


STAND UP! AGAINST AIDS 


The Biggest Comeciy Event of the Year 
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Nes ta 4||| ACTION Committee and 
Weekend Experience At 2}) | 
Nov 24+ 2 shows + 8:30 & 10:30PM 
Sat., Nov 25 + 3 shows + 7:30, 9:30 & 11:30PM : FREE ; 
= Special Return Appearance of i «= PARKING 
NCE LANGTON Spec 
CHANCE L Week Long 
USIC FRANKIE BASTILLE © & HOST OF MTV 
"CLASSICAL 
FRIDAY 4 APPEARING WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, under Seiji ANTHONY CLARK 
‘Ozawa, performs the world premiere of Richard - all week 
Tsang's Prelude for Orchestra, Prokofiev's Violin 
Beethoven's Symphony Yo. 7, at 8 p.m. OONTOTHE 
835 BEACON ST. 424-6996 Machine | 
NEW OPERA THEATRE ENSEMBLE presents 
erritories, a contemporary improvisational | [ / 
opera, at 8 p.m. tonight, 7 p.m. tomorrow, and 8 LoMdspre A Cota comedy act! A —_— 
in advance, $13 at the door, Call 266-6669. up 
ROBERT CEELY is the featured composer in a : 
_ England Conservatory faculty recital, at 8 : 
p.m. at Jordan’ Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., i 
Boston. Free. Call 536-2412. 
ARCADIAN WINDS perform works by John 
Harbison, Paul Brust, and James Boznos, at 
_ p.m.at Boston University Concert Hall, 855 ¥ a 
ducted by Allen Lannom, performs Orlando di d Symanony Hel 
world, at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, 6 the Fenway, Thursday, November 30, 1989 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE, con- | 
ducted by Eric Rombach, performs Hindemith's | 8:00 
Symphony in B-flat and Gabriel's Canzona 
septimi toni No. 2, at 8:30 p.m. at Bostoff * \ 
and the Tarantella from Liszt's Venezia e Napol, x * Jo ation’s 
and the HONORS WOODWIND QUINTET per- TONIGHT & TOM’W 
SULLIVAN PLAYERS perform H.M.S, Pinafore CHAD HE ne 
today through Saturday, at 8 p.m. and Sunday at = Rosie aks 
at Harvard's Agassiz Theatre, in Radcliffe 
Quadrangle, Cambridge. Tickets $7 and $9; $5 | Lizz 
and $7 for students. Cali 493-6123. CHUCK MARTIN_ 
Sor, and Pinkham, at 12:05 p.m. in the MIT For Ca 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. = 
: MIECZYSLAW HORSZOWSKI, 97-year-old pian- 7 
ist, gives a Longy benefit 8 aly COMEDY | 
Cambridge. Admisson $18, students and senior = 37 - 34.7 
MUCH ADO performs Felice Navidad, a cos- 
with music from France, Spain, England, snc 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St, Cambridge. 482-0930 6 
Tickets $3.50. Call 547-6769. "Superb Dinner Show Available | 


BEST JAZZ BAR 


24 Nov Fri 8pm: $8: 0pm: $8; 25 Nov Sat 8pm: $9: 10pm: $9 


EW BLACK 


28 Nov Tue Spm-lam. $6.50; Brazian-rooted atin jaz2 with 
EL ECO 


Trumpet’ 


am: $8: 30 Nov Thu 


Augelhorn star Farmer & sax virtuoso Jordan are joined 
by James Williams (p), Rufus hed (0)4 Tony Reedus(dm) 


CONCERTIX 876. 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Concert Line 421-9333 


PACKING FOR EGYPT 
VAUGHN HAWTHORNE GROUP 
Mon., Nov. 27 
INTERNATIONAL QUARTET 
GENE SHIMOSATOR QUARTET 


Thurs., Nov. 30 ; 
GONZ featuring Jerry Bergonzzi 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, NOVEMBER 24, 1989 


the do 


12TH WEEK OF JAZZ |, 
Wed., Nov. 29 


KELVYNATOR 


Kelvynator blends reggae and 
rock into one of the}. 
strongest voices to emerge from 
wntown scene, Kelvyn Bell, 
a Defunkt veteran, leads this 
quartet on guitar. His techni 
both contemporary and 
rooted in the R&B tradition. Not 


ique is 
deep 


30, Thera: $6 for both shows» 
|, Fel: $7/show, Bes. 2. Sat: $8/show 


Shows at 8PM and 10PM 


many groups have rocked the Parking $1 

house the Tickets: 783-0090 

way nator has done eve 

hey THE & GRILLE AT 
Watch for Dec. 6 WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 


in the Guest Quarters” Suite Hotel (Mass Pike & Storrow Dr) 


Add. some new flavor 


to your Sunday 
The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 


Sundays 
10 a.m. 


3 p.m. 


Continued from page 33 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE CHAMBER 
SINGERS perform Byrd's Mass for Four Voices 


LONGY CHAMBER SINGERS, conducted by 
Lorna Cooke deVaron, perform works by Per- 
otin, Bach, Foster, and Pinkham at 8 p.m. at 
Edward Pickman, Concert Hall, 27 Garden St.,- 
Cambridge. Donation $5. Call 876-0956. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM 
MUSICUM, under Jameson Marvin, performs 
sacred works by Schitz, Bach, Brahms, Sentfi, 
and Distler at p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Kirkland 
and Quincy Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $4 for 
students. Call 495-5730. 
BACH CANTATA SERIES, conducted by Richard 
Cornell, continues with No. 150, Nach Dir Herr 
verlanget mich, at 12:05 p.m. in MIT's Killian Hall, 
. Call 253-9800. 


Wassern, at 8 p.m. in MIT's Kresge Auditorium, 
Cambridge. Tickets $5, free to MIT students. Call 
253-9800. 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE GILBERT AND 


call 345-2151. 

BERKLEE CONCERT WIND ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $2, 
$1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 

THE GEORGE SCHULLER TRIO performs at 2 
p.m. and the Marcy Shapiro/Susan Fero Duo 
performs at 7 p.m. in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 
199 Boylston’ St. Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
965-3037. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


MONDAY 


MARTIN ESPADA, Bruce Smith, and Melissa 
Green read from their poems at 6 p.m. in rm. 202, 
Boston University’s College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Creative 
Writing Program and Agni magazine. Free; call 
353-2510. 

ALAN DUGAN reads from Poems 6 at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cam- 


Raymond Carver's “Cathedral” and Tess Gal- 
lagher's “The Lover of Horses” at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Newton Free Library, 414 Centre St., Newton 
Corner. Free; call 552-7145. 


TUESDAY 


NICHOLAS GAGE reads from A Place for Us at 
6:30 p.m. (with cocktails at 5:30 p.m.) at the 
Boston. 


SULLIVAN PLAYERS. See ‘listing for Thurs. SYLVIA PECK discusses her new book Sea/ 
Child at 7:30 p.m. at Barillari Books, Harvard Sq, 
. Free; call 864-2400. 
“CITY RIVER OF VOICES” begins at 7 p.m. at 
POPI I AR, ETC the North Cambridge Branch Library, 70 Rindge 
e Ave., Cambridge. Local poets read works 
—— . concerned with urban issues. Free;. call 
FRIDAY 
CATIE CURTIS AND ELLIS PAUL perform at 8 
p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. WEDNESDAY 


Sponsored by the South Shore Folk Music Club. 
Admission $4; call 585-7557. 

PIANIST ORVILLE WRIGHT performs at 2 p.m. 
and the Metropolitan Sax Quartet performs at 7 
p.m. in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


SATURDAY 


PIANIST DAVID LANZ performs New Age music 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $18.50; call 
931-2000. 

JOEL MABUS performs folk music at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Saturday Night in Marblehead coffeehouse, 
Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, Marblehead. 
Admission $4; call 639-1969. 

PIANIST JAMES BROUGH performs at 2 p.m. 
and the Encore-Coda Duo performs at 7 p.m. in 
the Mail at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


SUNDAY 


TUBA-PLAYER ELI NEWBERGER and pianist 
Michael Feldman performs at 2 p.m. in the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 965-3037. 


MONDAY 


BERKLEE CONCERT JAZZ ORCHESTRA per- 
forms at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $2, 
$1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 

XYLOPHONIA performs at 2 p.m. and the New 
England Trombones perform at 7 p.m. in the Mall 
at Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 965-3037. 


TUESDAY 


JER! DIMARCO TRIO performs at 2 p.m. and the 
New England Vocal Arts Ensemble performs at 7 
p.m. in the Mail at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


WEDNESDAY 


STEVEN CRAMER AND MARY KARR read from 


Charles Eliot Norton Lectures delivered by John 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirland Sts, Cambrioge 


OLGA BROUMAS celebrates the publication of 
her collection Perpetua at 4:30 p.m. at the Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 

MARJORIE AGOSIN reads from her 
collection Las Zonas Del Dolor (Zones of Pain) at 
8 p.m. at the institute of Contemporary Art, 


955 
“Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5, $4 for 


students and seniors; call 266-5152. 

CARL SCOVEL reads from the Gilgamesh Epic 
at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, Tremont and 
School Sts., Boston. Donations requested; call 
227-2155. 

“CITY RIVER OF VOICES” begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Central Square Branch Library, 45 Pear! St., 


FRIDAY 


MONDAY 
PLAYWRIGHT WENDY WASSERSTEIN speaks 
at 4 p.m. at Kirkland House, Harvard University, 


of Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-1380. 

“QUESTIONS OF ETHNICITY IN COLONIAL 
NORTHERN NIGERIA” begins at noon in rm. 416 
of the African Studies Center, Boston University, 
270 Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-3673. 


TUESDAY 


“WRITING AS A FORM OF MEDITATION” is 
discussed by Nancy Williamson at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Reservations 
Tickets $1.50; call 547-6789. 

“MONTY: THE CALL TO BATTLE,” a lecture on 
English Field Marshal Montgomery of Alamein by 
biographer Nigel Hamilton, begins at 4 p.m. in 


WEDNESDAY 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, economist and 
former US Ambassador to india, speaks on ‘The 
Indian Community Then and Now” at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Tsai Performance Center, Boston University, 
685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3067. 
MARCEL CARNE AND THE HISTORY, OF 
*FRENCH CINEMA are discussed by biographer 
Edward Baron Turk at 6 p.m. at the French 
Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. A reception 
and book-signing follow the talk. Reservations 
required. Tickets $5, $3 for students and seniors; 
call 266-4351. 

“SURVEILLANCE IN A HIGH TECHNOLOGY 
AGE” is discussed by Gary Marx, author of 
Undercover: Police Surveillance in America, at 8 
p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., 


JECT OF DESIRE,” an illustrated talk by Alicia 
Craig Faxon, begins at 6 p.m. in the Guild Room, 
Old South Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsor- 
ed ‘by the Victorian Society in America. Ad- 
mission $4; call 266-7956. 

“WOMEN AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE: THE 
STONE CENTER RELATIONAL PER- 
SPECTIVE,” a talk by Dr. Janet L. Surrey of 
McLean Hospital, begins at 7:30 p.m. in Stod- 
dard Hall, Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre. Free; call 964-1100, x208. 
“SEX, POWER AND THE MEDIA: RETHINKING 
THE MYTHS OF AMERICA’S DREAM GIRL,” a 
talk by former model Ann Simonton, begins at 8 
p.m. at Endicott College, 376 Hale St., Beverly. 
Free; call (508) 927-0585. 


THURSDAY 


“TALES FROM TIANANMEN Ii: STUDENTS IN 
THE SQUARE,” a panel discussion by witnesses 
of the massacre in China, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
ARCO Forum of Public Affairs, Kennedy School 
of Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-1380. 

INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIA- 
TION/BOSTON 


HUMAN BODIES,” a talk by Felice Gaer of the 
International League for Human Rights, begins 
at 4 p.m. in Pound Hall 335, Harvard Law School, 


FRIDAY 


“PREE LOVE AND ANARCHISM IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY,” a talk, by Marty Blatt, begins at 8 
p.m. in rm. 9150, MIT, 105 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Black Rose Lectures. 
Free; call 524-0781. 


$10, $8 for students and seniors; call 266-5152. 
POETS ELIZABETH BARTLETT THOMPSON, 
Milton Levy, and Tony Artuso read from their 
works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 


DIALOGUE,” a lecture by Dr. David Gullette, 
begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Women's Educational 
and industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $6; call 536-5651. 


ALKS 


SUNDAY 


“RECOGNIZING BATTERING AND WHAT 
WOMEN DO TO SURVIVE,” a talk by Carol 
Sousa of Transition House, begins at 11 a.m. at 
the Boston Community Church, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 


fi 


j 


and works by Dowland, Weelkes, Morley, and 
oe East, tonight at 8 p.m. in the university art ‘ol 
oy, galleries, Paul Creative Arts Center, Durham, 85 Dunster St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the E 
et New Hampshire, and tomorrow at-8 p.m. at St. Learning from Performers Program at Harvard 
fe ; Joseph's Catholic Church, 150 Central St., and Radeliffe. Free; calt 495-8676. As 
a Dover, New Hampshire. Free. Call (603) RON BROWN, chairman of the Democratic : 
862-2404. National Committee, speaks at 6 p.m. at the i. 
4 NEW OPERA THEATRE ENSEMBLE. See listing 
at the Charles Hotel 
FRIDAY 
BOSTON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
Every Wednesday Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St. Worcester. 
THE FRINGE Tickets $21-23. Call (508) 752-4796. 
Fri, & Sat., Dec. ] & 2 by Purcell, Schubert, Richard Strauss, Korngold, 
: $10; $8; : $12; Mass. Ave. . Tickets 
Hamiiton & 
THE ART FARMER QUINTET Why 
WITH CLIFFORD JORDAN 
= bridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
SHORT STORY DISCUSSION GROUP considers 
THE WESTERN FRONT | | 4 
343 WESTERN AVE. MIT CONCERT CHOIR, directed by John Oliver, 
Haydn's Theresienmesse, and Schubert's Mag- 
nificat and Gesang der Geister Uber den 
Be here every night is a class act Tickets $10; call 523-6658. a 
ANNE PLUTO AND SALLY CRAGIN, editor of 
3 , directed by John 3 i poems p.m. 
$7.50/show, Set: $8.50/show performs works by Grainger, Hindemith, and the Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., 
para ' STANDARD PROCEDURE Holst, at 8 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass. | Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by New Writers’ Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 4 
28. Teen: No cover. Ave., Cambridge. Free. Call 253-9800. Collective. Free; call 742-1538. “DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT! AND THE OB- 
ae PAUL FONTAINE - ||. COLLEGIUM, directed by Julie Cumming, per- MICHAEL A. PLUMMER AND PAGAN KENNEDY 
sic! BOB BOWLBY QUINTET forms music of the German Renaissance, at 8 read from their works of fiction at 8 p.m., at 
flex. 28, Wel: No cover, no minimum p.m. in Houghton Chapel, Wellesley College, Charlie's Tap, 260 Green St., Cambridge. An 
reading is also featured. Admission $2; call 
BOB DOROUGH 
| 
their poems at 8 atthe Cambridge YMCA, 
820 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. Donation $2; call 
924-4290. 
ies 4 “OLIVES AND ANCHOVIES: THE POETRY OF 
hi \ THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES,” the second of six 
ys = , i = Vv “CITY RIVER OF VOICES” begins at 7 p.m. at panel discussions on video production at 6 p.m. 
= as B — the Valente Branch Library, 826 Cambridge St, at Target Productions, Schraft Center, Sullivan 
A Cambridge. Local poets read works concerned Sq., Charlestown. Admission $10; call 277-4882. 
Bt L | with urban issues. Free; call 498-9080. “SOVIET NEW LOOK IN INTERNATIONAL~ . 
as THURSDAY | 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-9962. 
Cambridge. Local poets read works concerned 
- with urban issues. Free; call 498-9080. 
THE POET'S THEATER presents 26 Bars, a 
ae performance piece by Kenward Elmsiie, at 8 p.m. WEDNESDAY 
tonight and tomorrow at the Institute of Contem- YOUVILLE HOSPITAL GUILD presents its an- 
: ; fF nual holiday festival from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Youville Hospital Schoo! of Practical Nursing, 
i 1575 Cambridge St., Cambridge. Plants, baked 
cee goods, and gift items are on sale. Free; call 
876-4344. 
Washington Pk., Newtonville. Donation $2; call “AN EVENING OF CHOCOLATE MADNESS” 
- 964-3424. begins at 7 p.m. at the Harcus Gallery, 210 South 
a Mass Choice, part of the National Abortion 
amattyetpininiianaghinteaetinmnieperinmnena Rights Action League. Tickets $25; call 
. BASSIST RICHARD EVANS and Berkiee stu- 720-1880. 
dents perform at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee . 
Pertormance Center, 136 Mass. Ave. Cam- , 
ind ix bridge. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. THURSDAY 
AG PIANIST MARCY SHAPIRO performs at 2 p.m. 
iy N j i S and the Copley Brass performs at 7 p.m. in the “FEMALE ARTISTS AGAINST AIDS,” an eve- 
= og ims 3 ZY i, #, ie i Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boyiston St., Chestnut ning of dance, music, and visual arts, begins at 9 
VY Hill, Free; call 965-3037. p.m. at the Hub Club, 533 Washington St., 
= Boston. Performers include Sharon Brody of 
= ‘THURSDAY WFNX, Katja Esser, Adrienne Hawkins/Impulse 
q Wl PIANIST RANDY WESTON and the NEC Big 
; EP. Band, with guest arranger Melba Liston, perform 
at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
owe servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
sate NIGHTNOISE, Liz Story, and Philip Aaberg 
= — perform at 8 p.m. in the Weston Auditorium, 
Fitchburg State College, 160 Pearl St., Fitchburg. 
Presented by Windham Hill records. Tickets $8; City, 


LISTINGS 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 


A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St.,, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: Art Deco works in acrylics, 
watercolors, and ink, by the artist Noel. 
AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: architectonic sculptures by Bob Lewis, 
including wall pieces and large-scale works. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon,-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
‘Jerry Berta's Diner Show.” 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 6: “Bernard Chaet: New Paintings.” 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Deg 31: Lane. 
scape, Still Life, Personage,” a group show. 
_ ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
.pm,, Sat. 11 a.m.-6. p.m. Through Dec. 2: 
“Selvaggia Y Uccello: 1983-1987," classicist 
Bessouet 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon. St.,. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibitions of _ contemporary and historical 
sculpture, painting, photography, design, and 
illustration. Through Dec. 20: “'Likenesses: A 
Selection of Portraits." 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 


i 


BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
2296), 280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 


Marc Riboud photo, taken during the march for peace in ‘Vietnam, 1967, at the PRC 


Dec. 2: “Can | Change My Mind If | Want To,” 
altered photographic installations by Robert 


Goss. 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing: 
illustrations by Ashley Bryan, author of Turtle 


25R Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 29: Members Painting Show. 
— Porter Exchange, 1815 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Thurs. 5:30-7:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 


. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 9am-1 pm. Through Dec. 1: “Group Show 


MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Masque and 
Memory: Day of the Dead,” an exhibition of 
Central American art including a tribute to Elvis 
Presley and an altar upon which visitors are 
invited to place mementos of the departed; and 
“The Circle Way: Art of Native Americans,” 
works by Native Americans in New England. 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 


(262-8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri.10 . 


a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, 
60 Highland. St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Mustering Out,” 
sculpture by Ken Hruby combining actual and 
altered artifacts of war, healing, and sports. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Nov. 28-Dec. 
23: ‘Seventh Annual Salon. Show,,’’ paintings, 
drawings, prints, furniture, jewelry, sculpture, 
and ceramics by gallery.artists and guests. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 25: “En Plein Air,” water- 
colors and oils by ‘William Maloney, Barbara 
Donnelly, and William Ternes. 
CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 815 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 
until 8.p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 25: 
landscapes and still lifes by Robin Baratz. 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through 
“Enduring Traditions," group show of 
, and Shaker furniture. 
DEPOT SQUARE. ARTI ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 25: large-scale abstract works on 
canvas by Doris L. Weiner and ceramics by 


Arlayne Peterson. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
29: paintings by Evelyn Gandolfi Berde. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Alliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 23: 


Olfaction. 
THE ERIKSON CENTER (491-3172), 1531 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 


England Fiber Collective. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 


(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 


25: narrative paintings by David Brody and large- 
scale monotypes by Robert Siegelman. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (661-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 25: recent 


Grove St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 


Dragan Radenovic. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 


251 New- 


HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (676-5820), Zero Church 


KAJI Aso STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Saf. noon-5 p.m. Through 


KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: works by Joseph Marshall 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 

p.m. Through Nov. 25: paintings and works on 

paper by Sandi Sloane. 

MINGO GALLERY (508-927-5964), 371 Cabot 

St., Beverly. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 

Thurs. until 9 - Through Dec. 9: “New 
Peter Stone. 
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Lizotte. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30- p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: recent paintings by Catherine 


McCarthy. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Just for illustra- 
tion,” commercial works by such artists as 
Norman Rockwell and Maxfield Parrish. 


831 Beacon St., New- 


(508-465-8769), 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 24: 
Christmas show. 


SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 a Original paintings, mono- 
prints, 


p.m., Sat. 10 am.5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
“Eraserheads, 


Nakashima, ceramics by Wayne Higby, 
glassworks by Dale Chihuly, and wood turnings 
by Bob Stocksdale. 

THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 22: 


Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Nov. 
26: “Women of Valor,” photographs and text 

the history of the Hadassah, on 


Boston. Seven days 11:30 a.m.-1:30 am. 
Through Dec. 31: original works by Brian Adams. 
286 Newbury St., 
for hours. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
. 30: “Women Artists of Moscow 
," contemporary Russian paint- 


GALLERIES OF BOSTON (536-6176), 238 
. Mon.-Fri. 8am. 5:30 p.m., 


GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
25: paintings by Shelley Reed. 


ping out. 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 


St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research 
library. Museum features silver, glass and 
ceramics, portraits and landscape paintings, and 
dolls and toys. Also includes the Gardner- 
Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). 

FALL RIVER HERITAGE STATE PARK 
(508-675-5759), Davoil St. West, Fall River. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Dec. 3: “Perfect in Her Place: Women at 
Work in Industrial America," a photo panel 
exhibit from the Smithsonian institution. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Eim St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Nov. 26: “Copley Masters: Award- 
Winning Artists from the Copley Society,’’ works 
by living members of the Copley Society who 
have won at least three prizes in juried 
competitions. Also, “Jay Dunitz: Painterly Photo- 
graphs," images created by the actions of light, 
electricity, friction, and heat on anodized metal. 
Also, “Altered images," hand-colored photo- 
graphs by Krisanne Carnovale. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Nov. 30: memorabilia 
from French film director Marcel Carné. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. Through Dec. 17: “Surviving in 
Our Midst,” watercolors by Kenneth Everett. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 
19th- and 20th-century 


Through Jan. 14 in the Children's Gallery: ‘Wild 
and Tame: Artists Look at Animals." Nov. 26- 
Feb. 18: “image in Context,” a group show of 
mixed-media photography. 
GIBSON HOUSE MUSEUM (267-6338), 137 
Beacon St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, Brownstone townhouse with 
Victorian~and Edwardian furnishings. Tours 
given on the hour. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat: and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. A 
permanent display of medieval and Renaissance 
arms and armor, exhibited in a Gothic hall with 
tapestries and stained-glass windows. Through 
. Continued on page 36 
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ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- @ 
: (277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a ol 
. . Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- ; 
p.m.. Through Dec. 31: “Exotic Adornments: — strip-making station, and art by local children " 
Jewelry and Clothing from Afar,” handcrafted reflecting their ideas on the future. “From Time 
items from Africa, Asia, to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” ~ - 
é PACCHETTO (969-6627), features a depiction of a Cambodian household i 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5p.m., : in contemporary Boston. Through Jan. 7: “The ies 
7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Fresh RECYCLE Gallery of industrial Art.” - 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 7 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 3: “Emblems of Sia 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 200th anniversary of the French Revolution. 
Zimbabwe. Through Nov. 30: “Angle Up,” Through Dec. 18: “Hiroshige: Famous Places in 
acrylics on canvas by Christine Vaillancourt, the 60-Odd Provinces,” including 69 woodblock 
forms. view of a different Japanese province. Tues. at 8 
: PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St, p.m.: the film A Tale of Two Cities (1935). 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), State 
Nov. 26: “A Tea Party,” the 10th annual ArchWes Bldg, 20 Momssey Bid. Dorchester. 
exhibition of tea pots, sets, and theme pieces. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 
survivor Samuel Bak. gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill. Mon-Fri. 10 seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 alll Fri. §-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 age 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Worked with Gold Vi," and3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 chines,” a collection of robots and interactive 
120" Kepets, depicting New York buildings from and historical exhibits. Through Dec. 1: “Atari 
ant wavs Race Car Simulator,” @ state-ol-the-ert video 
REAL ART WAYS (203-232-1006), 56 Arbor St, game with a swivel seat, stick shift, and sound 
CT. Mon-Fri 10.am-5 pm. Through eects. Trough Jan. 4: “Computer Art in 
Nov. 26: “The Elements: Sex, Politics, Religion, Context: SIGGRAPH ‘89 Art Show,” featuring 
others. sculpture. 
{ DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
Through Nov. 26: photographs from New Mexico Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free go 
P| by Pamela G. Rynning, glassworks by Knud for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” oe 
Rasmussen and Sandra Gordon Hersh, and an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and ee 
contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on Fa 
OWS YOul Walle and Oule! DICILIG DOORS. Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. gallery artists. Through Nov. 30: new works on Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and litho- ae 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), Through Dec. 2: works by David Lowrey. paper by Patricia L. Michaelson. graphs. Through Dec. 31: “Vision and Revision: gl 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), Recent Art from the Netherlands,” including a 
Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 Ba Pt sculpture, paintings, videos, and photography. ONE 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond ‘ake 
architectural, and botanical themes. Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and aoe 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South Ozone: The Object of Wit and Whimsy,” a multi- Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
ift sale. — University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through = media group show. — 101 Arch St, Boston. and seniors. Contemporary American art, with Pte 
Dec. 2: painted stoneware by Paul Heroux, Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 19: an emphasis on New England artists. Through Sie 
“ritual objects” by Albert Paley, and new ‘Twenty Years of Contemporary Craft,” works Nov. 26: “Explorations in Handmade Paper: A ia 
paintings by Tom Li on loan from the Museum of Fine Arts, including Selection of Work from Rugg Road” and ia 
HARVEY AND furniture by Wendell Castle and George  ‘“DeCordova Museum School Juried Exhibition.” ae 
bury St., — Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by 
Wed. until 7 p.m. 5 Judith Brown, Mags Harries, George Rickey, ae. 
jewelry. Through Dec. 30: works on paper by Mark di Suvero, and Alexander Liberman. 
Judith Brassard Brown. DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), St. rs 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426-8085) 186 George St., Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 ales 
o South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. ’ p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. ee 
4 Through Dec. 24: group show. Reception Dec. 1, _installation of pastel drawings, photographs, and Through Nov. 29: landscapes of Baie-St.-Paul, ee 
= texts by Rachel Weiss. by Thomas Barron. ; 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), LoventhalSidman ESSEX INSTITUTE (608-744-3900), 132 Essex 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
p.in. Throdgh “Nov. °26:° “‘Breaking 
Through," watercolors by Lizzie Brown. 
CULTURAL ARTS CENTER (524-3816), 659 iat 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri. noon-9 p.m. —_ loan from the Nahum Goldman Museum in Tel ee 
Through Dec. 5; exhibition of Native American Aviv. we 
2 paintings, photographs, sculpture, and artifacts, THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 = 
curated by~the Indian Spiritual and Cultural South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
j Through Nov. 29: sculpture by Catherine Lee and 
elements. 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bin 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 as 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 6: “Belly ola 
Shields” and other video-sculptures by Denise 
Marika; and contemporary landscapes by local Sat.10.a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 23: "'N es 
artists. Photography” by Leslie Kahi and 
« THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main Rogovin; and “Wearable Art,” featuri oe 
; St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. jackets, scarves, and jewelry by local a = te 
Through Nov. 30: ‘Fantasy in Illustration,” works LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-05 
a by Stephen Brown Robie and Gary Lippencott. aot 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 Ham- : 
4 St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
ie Through Dec. 17: “The Great Flood,” a multi- aay 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 nae 
p.m. Through Dec. 6: “Presence Absence,” MOBIL eo 
works by Rebecca Horn, Thomas Ruff, and bridge MUSEUMS 7 
Franz Erhard Walther. p.m. T 
j BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER (266-1386), Were iat 
731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues,-Thurs. 9 cards Museums may have different hours over the , ge 
am-5 om Ti “Soul Catchers," knits Thanksgiving weekend. Cail ahead before step- 
(424-8468), 207 
10. am.-6 p.m. 
. > expressionistic and gestural etchings by Myrna Jan. 14: 17th annual exhibition by the Boston e 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER | Printmakers; and a fragment collage by Ikuko Z 
ee (536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- Burns. re 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat.9 a.m.-5p.m., (973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston.- Mon.-Fri. BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10¥2 Beacon collections of contemporary crafts. Ongoing: 
3 : Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: works by 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 22: ‘Visions, St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.9@.m.-4 “Motif and Meaning: Classicism in America,” aed 
Austrian architect Adolf Loos. Dreams, and Rituals," exhibition by the New p.m. Free. Through Dec. 9: “Two Hundred Years = decorative arts and sculpture. Through Dec. 3: See 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), Po of Catholicism in New England,” an exhibition  “Citysense,”’ a multi-media show featuring views ‘ : 
, 549 Tremont St., Boston. — Mills Gallery, Tues.- arranged by the Archdiocese of Boston. of cities. Through Dec. 31: “Naomi Ribner in the 
: Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), Back Space,” a mixed-media work on paper. 
Dec. 24: “Gifts of Art,” a holiday exhibition and Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 5 
sale to benefit the Center. p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9.a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30 
: BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), Government ing and Undiscovered”; “Woods,” oils by Pat in the Rare Books and Manuscripts Dept.: 
3 Center, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. in Andreotti; and “Flowers,” drawings by Carol “Windows and Books, Mirrors of Portuguese 
i the Bostonian Gallery, eighth fi., through Nov. 29:  Goldmark. with works in cloth created through shibori, a Culture." Through Dec. 31 in the Research 
: “Art for the Homeless,” drawings and paintings GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 57 Japanese dyeing technique. Library: exhibition marking the 175th season of 
aS by homeless adults at-the Boston Night Center Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- the Handel & Haydn Society; in the Wiggin 
- shelter. In the Scollay Square Gallery, plaza Through Nov. 30: prints and paintings by Mary _—ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri.10 Gallery: “Play Ball,” featuring photos of Babe 
: level, through Nov. 30: “Teen TV,” a photo- Rhinelander. : a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. Ruth, Ted Williams, Dizzy Dean, and other ; j 
. documentary exhibition by neighborhood teens GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St, 2: “Layerings,” paintings and installations by baseball greats. Through Jan. 4 in the Wiggin 
enrolied in HOME INC.'s video workshop. Cornelia von Mengershausen and Esme Thomp- Gallery: “Bernard Chaet: Five Decades of 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY son; and electric toy sculptures by Howard Drawing.” 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
' a.m.-§ p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Catherine Gold- (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
: Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. nt 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
. GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany period house built in 1804, paintings and 
Through Dec. 30: “inspired by Nature,” wildlife St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 
paintings by Siddhia Hutchinson. Through Dec. 7: “Home ls Where Your House CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St, _ Is," works by Julia Kidd. Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
nn GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m, Admission $6, $5 for 
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Continued from. page 35 

Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot,’ an. exhibition of 

ee games, and toys 
themes. 


OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 17 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage 
of a Few People Through a Rather Brief Moment 
Situationist 


a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 


Program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
rotating basis. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5: p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 


(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 


ity (with indoor thuhder: 
shows daily), and live animals. “No. Easy 
Answers," a play about medical ethics and 


Nov. 26: “Water in Motion,” 


p.m. “Pink Floyd’ begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 
jazz, begins Fri.-Sun.at 5:30 p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “The Great Barrier Reef,” a film 
about the underwater world off the northeast 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 
2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on Fri. 


_ at 6 and 9 p.m.; on Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. 


to 9 p.m.; and on Sun..on the hour from 11 a.m. to . 
& p.m. “Chronos,” by the director of Koyaanis- 


qatsi, begins Thurs. at9 p.m., Fri. at 6 and 10 
p.m., and Sat. at 10 p.m. 

four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine" begins Tues. through 
Thurs. at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m.; Fri. the 
24th at 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m.; Sat. at 
11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m.; 
and Sun. at 12:30; 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m. 
Two special programs, “The Christmas Star’ 
and “The Winter Wishing Star,” replace reguiar 
shows in Dec. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 


NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
halt-scale model of a whaling ship; 
Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 

A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2:p.m. Through Jan. 28: “Herbert L. Aldrich: A 
Photographer of the Arctic Whaling Fleet.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-§.p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 


setts Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), Rte. 

3A, Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 
Mayflower II $5, 


are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. Through 
Nov. 25: daily Thanksgiving dinners in 17th- 
or Victorian style. Admission $33.50 and 
$42; call (508) 746-3440 for reservations. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 


p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 30: 
“Second to None,” contemporary works by eight 
Somerville artists. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-8152), 4175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 


p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: ‘Command Center,” 


chanteys 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1. p.m. Collections of 


WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 


(508-799-4406), 
St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 


Hi 


Annual Staff Art Exhibition. Through | 


sf 


UNIVERSITY, Art Gallery (353-3329), 
855 Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Eyes of 
Time: in America.” 


Photojournalism in 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 


11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. - 
photographs by 


1-10 p.m. 25: 

Marjorie Nichols 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
‘Focus on 


(rear), Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 29: new works in color by Herb 
Snitzer, know for his intimate portraits of jazz 


, Fogg 
(496-2397), 32 Quincy St, Cambridge. 
Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. Through Dec. 17: “Capturing an 


Through Dec. 1: “Pietro Guidi: Hand-Tinted 


aan Bond Gallery, 50 
Rd., Brookline. Sun.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9.am.-3 p.m. Through Dec. 8: ‘Young 


LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian Survivors in the USA,” 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m:, $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Through 
Dec. 17: “Capturing an Image: Collecting 150 


by Man Ray and Florence Henri (later works are 
on view at the Harvard University Art Museums). 
Through Feb. 25: “Trautes Heim (Home Sweet 


Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Dec. 3: “Marc Riboud: Lasting Mo- 
ments, 1953-1988," including works from 
Riboud's stint at Magnum, the international 
photo agency. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. 

Dec. 10: “Master Photographs,” 


p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Cold 
Water Collections,” photographs of New Eng- 
land marine wildlife by Cari Kunkel. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St.,-Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 


and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Through Dec. 24: . 
Mapplethorpe,’ 


ATLANTIC UNION COLLEGE, Mabei Bartlett 
Gallery (508-368-2000), Main St, South Lan- 


BOSTON COLLEGE, Art Gallery (552-8587), 
Deviin Hall, off Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 1: “The 


Sun. 15 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Eyes of Time: 
Photojournalism in America 


26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 


Photographs." 


Israel, and Mexico” and * To Dwell Is to Garden,” 
showing Boston gardeners. 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
Students and seniors. Through Nov. 30: Points 
of View: 150 Years of Photography in the Middle 
East.” Through Dec. 31: “The Holy Land Then 
and Now,” paired photographs of 49 sites in 
present-day Israel, taken in 1857 and in 1981-83. 


Artists Behind Desks,” works by 29 visual artists 


employed at MIT. 


exporaton of Pakistan's carer trough 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


Hi 


(267-6100, 656), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 


ion Art Gallery, Amherst. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 1: “Figures in the Forest,” includ- 
ing work by sculptor Mark Carrigan and painter 
Maureen O'Neil. Retaption Nov. 27, 6-8 p.m. 


UMASS/BOSTON 
— Community Art Gallery(576-2800), Downtown 
Campus, Arlington and Stuart Sts., Boston. Daily 
11 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Nov. 19: “GDR Days 
Exhibition: 


Columbia Pt., 
Dorchester. Mon. and Wed. 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Tues. 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 12: “The Boston 
show. 


o from the international Center of Photography MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART : 
5 wore by Ane! Adu, Hea, Huingon ve, Boon. Mon | 
and Dorothea Lange. . Fri. 9 a.m-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Crete f 
5 - 5 PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), and London,” works by students in summer : 
. the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain Boylston St., Boston. Mon.-Sat.10.a.m.-10p.m., study programs. ‘ 
ecrae Sun. noon-9:45 p.m. Through Dec. 1: “Arts inthe MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE : 
ee Healing Process,” photo-documentary exhi- OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. : 
ak bition by the Center for Arts Therapies. — Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. : 
American and European paintings and sculpture, © Through Nov. 30: “Rosalind Solomon: Photo- ‘ = 
an exhibition of works by avant-garde European as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, © graphs 1976-1987." Through Jan. 30: photo- =3 
artists. The exhibition encompasses pamphiets, and Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the graphs by Hansi Durlach, including “images of photographs by yacht designer George Owen, = 
; comics, and journals by members of the Morgan Building features the J.Pierpont Morgan = the Third World: Vietnam, Arab Israel, and and “Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship # 
Situationist International, a loosely-affiliated collection of American decorative arts. Through Mexico” and “To Dwell is To Garden.” Building,” including models, drawings, and EG 
group which advocated the breakdown of Dec. 24: “Robert Mapplethorpe,” the con- SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY, North photographs by ship designers from the 1840s a 
divisions between art, the city, and technology. troversial survey of work by the photographer, Dartmouth. Visual and Performing Arts Building to the 1920s. es 
Presented in conjunction with the Musee Na- sculpture, and graphic arts relating to African- _including flower still lifes, studies‘of nudes, and (508-999-8546), Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through — MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; bp: 
tional d'art Moderne in Paris. American heritage. Through Dec. 3: “The Bajan homoerotic images. Dec. 1-10: “Festival of Dec. 9: “Sad, Beguiling Haiti: Photographs of Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-§ p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 = 
— ICA Theater. Free with museum admission. Scene: Recent Art Works from Barbados.” Trees,” 16th annual holiday celebration, with Haiti Since Duvalier,” by Jerry Berndt, Phil p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and : 
Video screenings Wed. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 11 MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), decorated trees and entertainment and activities | Farnsworth, Danny Lyon, and Alex Webb. Applications” is a ongoing exhibition with three- 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. a SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 dimensional scientific and medical images from = 
Po Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for Summer St. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 the Media Laboratory's Spatial imaging Group. es 
Through Jan. 7: “Deconstruction, Quotation, and students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Putting (508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- wee 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for ae 
Way,” featuring 24 mint-condition, New England- children. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 7 7 
young James spent his first three years here. performances. Through Dec. 31; “image and ae 
The permanent collection includes etchings and Imaginations: 150 Years of Photography,” ii 
lithographs by Whistler. artifacts, hands-on equipment, and photographs ai 
demonstrating the evolution of the medium. au 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND : oe 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, DESIGN, Gallery 26 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., ie 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian f work by the photographer, including 
palace, houses art collected by isabella Stewart free for still lifes, studies of nudes, and p.m., Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 28: pe 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 extensive tic images. “Nineteen on Paper,” a-muiti-media show by a fe 
; || centuries. Among the highlights are portraits by Japanese (636-6800), 207 Newbury St., consortium of women artists from Rhode Island. ee 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the — Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Nov. 28-Dec. Po oe 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, Raphael, 23: “Guests of the Shelter,“ portraits of families 
jov. 28: and individuals at the Long Island Shelter. p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Totem: Sr 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 ara om and Ursula von Rydingsvard” and ae 
Marion Crawford, Amy Lowell, and 7.S. Eliot,” for children. Includes “Stick Your Neck Out: A Photography from the Permanent 
a including letters, photographs, and other Closer Look at Turtles,” with a turtle hatchery, a Collection in Celebration of the 150th An- ad 
ae memorabilia. © 12-foot fossil, and a baby sea turtle tank; ‘Rivers SCHOOLS & niversary of the Invention of Photography.” ae 
ree p MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY of the Americas," with animals from the Amazon PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess Gal- “A 
ak and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean Coral UNIVERSITIES lery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 sa 
oon Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a green a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
Se moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecologyy WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM ———oOoOoOoO _noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 13: drawings and : “ 
“ae . Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America," oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the Prob- (508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- Pd paintings by Gay Youse. ae 
eee featuring antique textile machinery. Through lem, the Plan.” Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows _— Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), 235 Wellesley St., e 
ae Jan. 28: “NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Hand- aboard the Discovery. ¢ Through Dec. 17: “I Had No idea!”, an exhibition caster. Mon.-Thurs. 12:30-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-6 Weston. Walters Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 a 
oom weaving.” ‘ NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM about Worcester inventions, including a high- p.m. Through Nov. 30: large-scale oil paintings p.m. Through Nov. 24: oil and watercolor a 
we MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 (508-452-4207), 256 Market St, Lowell. Tues. altitude pressurization suit, and such famous and drawings by Susan Osgood. . paintings by Mary Blumenreich, Dorothy a 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 Sat. 10 a.m.-4_p.m., Sun. noon-4'p.m. Admission  Worcesterites as Abbie Hoffman, Isaiah BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), Gilpatrick, June O’Brien, and Pauline Ouillet. 
a p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. $2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes © Thomas, and Frances Perkins. — Salisbury Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN : 
ie and Fri. until.10 p.m. Admission $6,$50n Thurs. | commissioned pieces by New England quilt Mansion, 40 Highland St., Worcester. Tues.-  noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: (401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St. : 
ae and Fri. after 5 pim., $5 for seniors, free for artists, antique quilts, and donations from Sun. 1-4p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and —_ acrylics by Andrea Hollan-Hart and paintings by Providence, Ri. Tues., Wed, Fri., and Sat. 10:30 3 
children, free for all.on Sat. until noon. Tours for members of New England: Quilters Guild. seniors. Through Dec. 10: “Festive Winter a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
KE the visually impaired available by reservation. © Through Dec. 31: “On the Wall,” ‘contemporary Scenes at the Salisbury’s,” floral displays by Admission $1. Through Dec. 31: “On Native : 
ag Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all collec- quilts from the Northwest: local garden clubs. Ground: American Paintings from the Permanent d 
a5 tions begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Collection,” including works by Copley, Stuart, 
gh Decorative Arts Walk” begins at noon; “Asian, | Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 Voice of the Spirits: Indigenous Art of in- Bellows, and Prendergast, and landscapes from 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk’’ begins at 1 p.m. _p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. donesia.” the Hudson River School. Through Feb. 4: ‘The 
a Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 Through Nov. 30: Judaica exhibition to mark PHOTOGRAPHY BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. Art of the Poster, 1870-1920.” 7 
p.m. Introductory’ walk in Spanish begins at Jewish Book Month. Through Dec. 29: “Batik — Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 SALEM STATE COLLEGE, Winfisky Gallery " 
fis 11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of the month. Exhibits Paintings by Margaret Huong Primack.” ee ee ae ae (508-741-6222), 352 Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.- 4 
include the Tenshin-en, an authentic Japanese NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
garden. Through Dec. 17: “Capturing an image: (413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 Berman. 
apts Callecting 150 Years of Photography,” pre-1940 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for children. — George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS E 
pian works including daguerreotype portraits by the Through Jan 15: “Seasons Greetings from 775 Comm. Ave., Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 [es a 
ake local firm Southworth and Hawes and avant- Norman Rockwell: Holiday images from Hall- p.m. Through Dec. 14: School of Visual Arts Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 0 a.m.-5 p.m., ‘ 
ry garde works by Mai Ray.and Florence Henri = mark Cards.” Through Jan.: “One Nation In- Student exhibition and sale, including paintings, Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: ."Changing me 
i (later works are on view at the Harvard divisible? Images of Black Americans: Dec. 2:“Can! Change My Mindit! Want To,” drawings, sculpture, and photography. Context,” mixed-media exhibition by John 
ig University Art Museums): Through Dec. 31: 1934-1967, by Norman Rockwell.” altered photographic installations by Robert — Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Baldessari and Richard Artschwager. : 
=i “Textile Masterpieces,” including a 16th-century OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), Goss. Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Inca shroud, Paracas embroidery from Peru, an Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 10.a.m.-11 Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
ai J 18th-century temple hanging from a Lamaist Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- p.m. Through Feb. 28: “The-Hollywood Photo- _a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “Awon Orisa,” 
monsatery in Beijing, and works from indian, creation of 1830s New England town. Includes graphs of Director George Sidney.” photographs by Reginald L. Jackson exploring 
; Turkish, Persian, and European cultures; and tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum aspects of Orisas religious traditions in Africa r 
“Still Lifes of the Gelden Age: Northern Euro- Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century (736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and and Brazil. a 
pean Paintings. from the Heinz Family Collec- home of ablacksmith. Through Dec. 31: ‘Visiting Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 17: “allusion SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY, North 
tion,” featuring Dutch, Flemish, German, and and Other Social Enjoyments,” exploration of DIMENSION: The Lois Foster Exhibition of Dartmouth. Visual and Performing Arts Building 
ae Baroque still lifes. Through Jan. 7: “Text as —_19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: Boston Area Artists,” including three- (508-999-8546), Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through 
ahi image: Japanese Calligraphy from the Eighth ‘To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction American Astronaut Photography, 1962-1972.” dimensional works by Terry Albright, Mery! Dec. 9: “Sad, Beguiling Haiti: Photographs of 
ss through Nineteenth Centuries.” Through Feb. of buildings in the early 1800s. FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St. _Brater, Jessica Ferguson, Ellen Rothenberg, Haiti Since Duvaiier,” by Jerry Berndt, Phil 
ae 25: “Agnes Martin/Donaid Judd,” large scale PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., Robin Shores, Olivia Wilson, and Andrew Zim- Farnsworth, Danny Lyon, and Alex Webb. : 
ae paintings by Martin and geometric sculptures by Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, merman. THAYER ACADEMY (843-3569), 745 Washing- 
a, Judd; and ‘‘Trautes Heim (Home Sweet Home), $1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, Ri. — David ton St. Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
a a photographic installation by German artists Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere = musicians. Winton Bell Gallery (401-863-2932), 64 College Through Dec. 7: multi-media show by the 
My Bernhard and Anna during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 St.; Mon.-Fri 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 _ University of Lowell art faculty. 
es — Lectures are free with museum admission, _Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick build- © Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 — a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 17: “Small Temple,” a UMASS/AMHERST (413-545-0792), Student Un- 
except as indicated. Wed. at & p.m. in Remis _ing built circa 1711. p.m. Through Dec. 27: photographs by Neal red cedar sculpture by Jene Highstein; and 
Auditorium: the lecture “Plain to Fancy: A Close- PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), Rantoul. monoprinted wood carvings by the Russian 
sane up View of Historic Woven Silks.” Admission East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Constructivist sculptor Naum Gabo. 
aa $7.50. Wed. at 6 p.m. and Thurs. at 11 a.m.: Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 950 Main 
fe gallery talks on “Capturing an Image: Collecting —_p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
% 150 Years of Photography.” Thurs..at 7 p.m.: $1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. Dec. 10: “Andrée de Rapalyée Brown: 
ee gallery talk on “Still Lifes of the Golden Age.”; at daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and Sculpture,” abstract forms made from strips of 
= 8 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium: lecture on drawing collection in the US; galleries devotedto image: Collecting 150 Years of Photography,” a paper. } 
ie “Picasso's Endgame.” Admission $10. porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and —_joint exhibition with the Museum of Fine Arts. HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
ce — Children’s activities are free with museum silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selec- LEE GALLERY (395-6913), 119 Charles St, LEGE, Cambridge. ture of the German Democratic Republic,” . 
= admission. Wed.-Fri. the 1st at 3:30 p.m.: “A tions from the African Collection”; “Steamship Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. © — Armold Arboretum of Harvard University including paintings, children’s drawings, theater 
3 Printer’s Trade," @ 90-minute drop-in workshop Travel’; and “Tollers and Tattlers: Massachu- [x = © (524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open _ posters, and stamps from East Germany. 
— for children six to 12. Floral Still Lifes from the 1870s." daily from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species 
ii a MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY of plants on 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
a (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 1: 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through “Gertrude Jekyll: A Vision of Garden and Wood,” 
= Feb. 25: “Turn of the Century,” exhibition on $3.25 for children; combination ticket $15, $10 landscape photographs by the English garden 
i immigration and the reform movement preceding —_ for children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim - : designer. 
= World War |. Through Jan. 14: “Rustic village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the featuring participants in City Year, an “urban © — Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
i Furniture,” including a mirror with deer feet, | Shelby Cullom Davis Galleries: “Recreating the | Peace Corps” in Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 _ Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
i Navajo rugs, root tables, an Amish bentwood Past’ and “Style and Structure: 17th-century for students and seniors, free for children, freeto p.m. Through Nov. 30: “UMMC Staff Show,” 
; settee, and a gypsy chair. Through Apr. 22: pd all Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. The decorative arts — with works by employees. 
i “Travels Among the indians: A Catlin Portfolio,’ gallery includes 17th- and 18th-century British WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), Jewett Arts ; 
19th-century lithographs by George Catlin. Sun. black-and-white photographs by Leah Melnick. and American silver, furniture, and porcelain. Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 
; at 2 p.m.: the film Pollyanna. Free. Through Dec. 17: “Capturing an image: Collect- a.m.-5p.m., Tues. and Wed. until 9 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science ing 150 Years of Photography,” a joint exhibition p.m. Gallery talks given Sun. at 2:30 p.m. ; 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until with the Museum of Fine Arts. Through Dec. 31: “Diana in Late 19th-Century 
; 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 — Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund Sculpture: A Theme in Variations,” featuring 18 
and seniors. includes a sun lab, theater of Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 —_ nude figures created at the close of the Victorian 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. era, including several pieces by Alexandre- - 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 24: models, sketchbooks, and photographs by Joseph Faiguiére. 
Nov. 26: modern Japanese prints, both tra- : , architect Moshe Safdie. Nov. 28-Dec. 22: draw- WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rie. 2, 
ditional forms and Western-influenced works. ing daguerreotype portraits by the local firm ings, photographs, and models of projects by  Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
Through Dec.-10: “Master Photographs,” a Southworth and Hawes and avant-garde works —_late Mexican architect Luis Barragan. a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,”’ 
i. featuring water collection from the International Center of — Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), _ site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Dec. 
1 v ys. Through Dec. Photography including works by Anse! Adams, P| 3: “The Panels of Charles Prendergast” and 
10: “Trappedin Time: Treasures of the Tar Pits,” Ernst Haas, and Dorothea Lange. “Maurice Prendergast at the Beach." Through 
exhibit of Ice Age fossils. Through Jan. 15: SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St.  Home),” a photographic installation by German 
“Animal Art,” paintings and sculptures collected eee artists Bernhard and Anna Blume. before 11 a.m. Ong ; 
by the Society of Animal Artists. PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- Brazil and Arge 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave. — Schlesinger ; 
seniors. “Summer of '69,” with music by the James St.; Mon 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 30: photographs by Hansi D 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,’ begins Sun. at 8:30 = 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- : 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” “New Eng- graphs with AIDS themes. Through Apr. 8: “.. . 
land Champions, 1859-Present," and Armand And Gladly Teach: Selections from the Per- 
LeMontagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. manent Collection by S. Lane Faison Jr.,” 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), including works by Marin, Eakins, and Copley. 
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Ze 


compiled by Bill Marx 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. A rare produc- © 


tion of Lillian Heliman’s 1951 study of 


dissolving 
itusions. And the Lyric cast is so capable 
(particularly Leslie Herrell, Deena Mazer, 
and Mara Clark) that you aimost nave to 
look twice before you realize the pilot's as 
creaky as the porch furniture. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, ‘Boston 
(742-8703) , through November 26. Cur- 
tain is at B.p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3.p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $13.50 to $17. 
THE BALD SOPRANO and THE CHAIRS. 
Two classic absurdist comedies by Eugene 
lonesco that accelerate toward ‘‘an apoca- 
.lypse of hilarity.” Romanian Andrei Bel- 
grader directs. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Genter, 64 Brattle Streei Cambridge 
(547-8300) , in repertory through January 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 
p.m. on Wednesday {oress opening), at 8 


~ pom. Thursday through Saturday, and at 7 


p.m. on Sunday (November 26 only) , with 
matinees at 2.:p.m. on Saturday (December 
2 only) and Sunday. Tix $16 to $33. 
BOESMAN AND LENA. South African 
playwright / conscience Atho! Fugard’s mas- 
terpiece is about a compiex relationship 
between two “‘coloured’’ vagrants. in the 
words of the playwright, the man and 
woman are “ultimately victims of a common 
shared predicament, and of each other. 
Which of course makes it some sort of love 
story. They are each’ other's fate.” 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913), 
through December 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on Wednesday 
(opening night), at *8 p.m. Thursday. 
through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
(November 26 only), with matinees at 2 
on Wednesday, Saturday (December 
2 only), and Sunday (December 3 only) . 
Tix $18 to $25 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas's tenderly nostalgic hymn to 
an old-fashioned Welsh Christmas. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charlies Street, Boston 
(742-8703), November 29 through De- 
cember 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3.p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 
to $17. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The perennial 
Yuletide attack of the killer Scrooges. At the 
Trinity Repertory Company there’s a new 
version of the old tightwad’s night of hell, 
written and directed by Tina Landau. The 
Staging includes original music by composer 
Adam Guettel, as weli as music from 
Handel's Messiah. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 


_ Providence, Rhode Island (401-35 1-4242) , 


trough December 24. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday. and 
Sunday." Tix $24 to $30; discounts. for 
children and séfiiors. Another Scrooge 
drops in at the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922-8500) , 
November 30 through December 23. Cur- 
tainis at6 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $19 to $25. The old grouch also makes 
lite miserable for Tiny Tim at the Zeiterion 
Theatre, 684 Purchase Street, New Bedford 
(508-994-2900) , December 2. Curtain is at 
2 and 7:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $11:50 to 
$15.50. And the skinflint hits Springfield, at 
StageWest, One Columbus Circle 
(413-781-2340), November 29 through 
December 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Sunday and at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, witha 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday (December 3 only) . Tix 
$22 to $27; $8.50 for kids on weeknights. 
THE CRUCIBLE. The Long 
Theatre's jast two Arthur Miller revivais, 
under the direction of Arvin Brown, have 
gone to Broadway. This one, in which the 
Salem witch-burners stand for 
McCarthyism, features iocai tave (and Tony 
winner) Maryann Plunkett. At Long Wharf 
Theatre, 222 Sargent Drive. New Haven, 
Connecticut (203-787-4282), through 
January 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 4 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $21 to $26 

THE EXACT LOCATION OF THE SOUL 
with DEAD LEAVES IN MY BED. Per- 
formance pieces by Mari Novotny-Jones 
and Joanne Guertin-Rice, respectively. At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), December 2. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tix $5 to $8. (The scheduled Decem- 
ber 1 performance has been cancelled, tor 
Mobius's 24-hour vigil in recognition of A 
Day Without Art: A Day of Action and 
Mourning in Response to the AIDS Crisis. 
Throughout the weekend, panels of the 
NAMES Project/ Aids Memorial Quilt will be 
on display, and the 11,000 names from the 
Quilt will be read.) 

FIRST NIGHT. Local playwright Jack Neary 
penned this comic romance, which revolves 
around a shieppy video-store owner who 
runs into his old flame on New Year's Eve. 
The production stars Neary and Theatre of 
Newburyport artistic director Josie McElroy. 
At The Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (506-462-3332) , No- 
vember 30 through January 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1969. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell's apple, 


considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/Ilyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has tet fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘Forbidden 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in. and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

HOLLYWOOD AFTER DARK. Not an 
exposé of tinse! town as sin city, but a 
nightclub revue that celebrates the. glory 
days of Silver Screen. musical."’ The 
show includes ‘such nostalgic hits as 
“Hooray For Hollywood,” ‘Singin’ -in the 
Rain,"’ and “‘Abba Dabba Honeymoon."’ At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $14 to $16. 
THE HOSTAGE. Brendan Benan’s raucous 
1958 drarna, about an English soidier neid 
hostage in a Dublin boarding house (in the 
hope of exchanging him for a condemned 
lrish patriot about to be executed by the 
Brits), is Gloucester Stage Company's 
annual. community-theater outing, with a 
non-Equity cast. And it’s not half bad — not 
even the accents. Under Michael Allosso’s 
direction, the play's tucked into the round, 
with the braver among the audience seated 
at cabaret ‘tables, where they can interact 
with the play's Irish brawlers and goiden- 
hearted whores. There's a lot of hamming 
on the thespian periphery, and the actor 
playing ‘the IRA ‘honcho turns him into a 
cross. between a stooge and a psychotic. 


does him favors. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (281-4099) , through December 
3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50 

1 READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE. The Newbury Street Theater 
opens its 15th season with a revival of 
artistic director Lydia Sargent's spoof on 
attempts (by fashion mags and others) to 
dismantie or co-opt the feminist movement. 


(262-7779) 
through December 16. Curtain is. at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8; dis- 
counts for low-income available. 

ITALIAN AMERICAN RECONCILIATION. 
Why, you might ask, does the hero of John 
Patrick. (Moonstruck) Shanley’s halfbaked 
lasagna of a comedy want to dump his 
perfectly nice girlfriend and re-hook up with 
his emasculating ex? The answer, my friend, 
is blowing in the wind of machismo, ali the 
way from the old country: Ah, but what the 
guy really needs, says his heavily bonding 
buddy, is reconcile with himself.”’. 
The same-could be said of the play, which 
might profitably figure out whether it aims to 
be offensive or just silly. David Wheeler's 
Production removes the action from Little 
Italy to Providence; it doesn’t help. But 
Patricia McGuire and Anne Scurria turn in 
authentic comic performances, and Freder- 
ick Sullivan Jr. plays one of the macho 
‘whiners to a strutting, crotch-hitching T. At 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street Providence, Rhode isiand 
(401-351-4242), through December 10. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 6 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and at 2 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 to $30; discounts 
for children, students, and seniors available. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. it's hard to say 


London's most promising new actor, and as 


Sunday. Tix $17 to $22 
LU: A PORTRAIT OF LOUIGA MAY 
ALCOTT. A new two-woman by 


Fitchburg 
(508-345-6066), December 3 and 10. 
Curtain is at 3 p.m..on Sunday. Tix $3. 
MACBETH. A production of the Scottish 


Hall, Lowell (508-934-2531) , November 30 
through December 2. Curtain is at 7.p.m. on 
Thursday and at 8 p.m. .on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10; $5 for students and 
seniors 


MADDY FAR AWAY. Bill Bryant's drama is 
about “love, brutality, and the family in the 
cowboy country of the American South- 
composed by.the playwright. Presented by 
Ulysses Productions at the Leland Theatre, 
Boston Center for. the Arts, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (262-9032), November 30 
through December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 

MEDEA. An intimate chamber version of 
Tufts protessor Peter Arnott's transiation of 
Euripides's tragedy. Anthony Cornish, who 
‘has staged piays in London's West End and 
worked with major repertory companies like 
the Bristol Old Vic, directs. Presented by the 
Pertormers’ Ensembie at the Performance 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-55 10) , through December 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $10; 
$8 tor students. (See review. in this issue.) 
NO HOLE HOLIDAY. The Boston Baked 
Theatre's holiday show is a ‘magical 
musical tantasy for the whole tamity’’ about 
the ‘‘gnomes who make all of the holes used 
in the world, and what happens when two 
goblins sabotage the factory and the holes 
vanish."’ At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square, Somervilie 
(628-9575), in repertory December 1 
through 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday, at 7 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $9; $6 for children. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Piayhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre's latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday: Night Live. often. funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly . “Shakespeare's Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,’’ for example, 
is @ remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Bogton Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square, Somervilie 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday (November 24 only), at 7 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday (November 25 
only), and at 9:15 p.m. on Saturday 
(December 2 only). Tix $15; discount for 
seniors and students 

THE ODD COUPLE. The female version of 
Neil Simon's comedy about divorced room- 
mates who need a divorce from each other. 
An Actors Workshop Student Ensemble 
Showcase, at the Actors Workshop 
Theatre, 40 Boylston Street, Boston 
(566-0987), through November 26. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Donation $3. 

PARTY OF ONE. San Franci 
author/composer Morris Bobrow's new 
musical revue about the perils of co- 
‘mingling celebrates subjects as disparate 
as President James Buchanan (our only 
unmarried Chief Executive) and onanism — 
not in the same song, however. Director 
Fran Charnas, conceiver of the enduring A// 
Night Strut!, has done for this theatrical 
Soup-for-One what Strut did for the music 
of the ‘30s and ‘40s. That is, by adding 
precise choreography and jerky staging to 
@ quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players 
(Robin V. Allison, Jamie MacKenzie, Merie 
Perkins, and Michael Thayer) . she’s made a 
hearty stew of flavorful if occasionally thin 
stock. At the Theatre Lobby at Hanover 
Street, 216 Hanover Street, Boston 
(227-9381), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday th rough Friday, at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 

RUBICON. Staged reading of a new black 


premiére of Barbara Lebow’s Off Broadway 
hit about the reunion of two sisters who 
were separated by World War ||. One was 
raised in America; the other survived the 


death camps. Presented by the Worcester _ 


Forum Theatre Ensemble at the Center for 
the Arts, 6 Chatham Street, 
Worcester (506-799-9166), through De- 
cember 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 

Continued on page 38 
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frustration and regret among a group of 
Chekhovian turn, in whi 

Richard McKenzie, as the rueful onetime 
Rogers, as the hostage; and especially i 7 
Andrea Southwick, as the Catholic “country 
= At the. Newbury Street Theater, 565 ioe 
: 
— 

what P.G. Wodehouse's impeccable Jeeves 
would think of having fatuous Bertie 
Wooster as not just his employer but his => ae 

doppeigtinger, too. Yet in English actor x 
Edward Duke's delirious entertainment, the 

two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. : 

: And it's pretty crowded in there, as Bertie ; 
and Jeeves are joined in the performer's ie 
viscera by a regular Wodehouse party of os 

silly-billies. When first unveiled in 1980, the 2 
show won the then-26-year-old actor the 4 
prestigious Laurence Olivier Award as 

they say. in the hair-color ads, it hasn't 
gotten older, it's gotten better. There may 

; be only one Jeeves, but Jeeves Takes 
Charge is a play with more peaks than 
valets. At the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 

é Holyoke Street, Cambridge (576-1602) . 
through December 17. Curtain is at 6 p.m. 

; Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees comedy by Max Burbank. Part of Priscilla 

Beach Theatre's “New Works Series,” 
which is presenting scripts by Massachu- 
setts playwrights. At Priscilla Beach ; 
: Theatre, Theatre Colony Way, Whitehorse 
iX COMI ally Uragin, @ Beach, Plymouth (508-224-4888), De- ‘ 

: life and career of everybody's favorite Little | cember 1 and 2. Curtain is at 6:30 p.m. on 
Woman — an early feminist, Civil War friday and Saturday. Tix $10. 
nurse, and the belle of Concord. Amherst, A SHAYNA MAIDEL. The New England 

> 
tragedy staged by the Roxbury Outreach 
Shakespeare Experience, a company of 
minority protessionals. Decima Francis, who 
trained at Britain's Royal Nationa! Theatre, i 

: directs. At the University of Lowell’s Ourgan 


THE 


by Eugene lonesco 
directed by Andrei Belgrader 


and waged to delight 
— and laugh at — the wild improbabilities of life. 


at CityPlace 
Lunchtime | 
Piano, Nov. 27-Dée1 


murderer of classical 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Ii, 74 


A movement theater adaptation 
of the documentary drama by 
EMILY MANN 
by Bobbi Amubel 
and Deens Giardella 
Explores personal violence 
- and healing in war and the family 


NEW — "PAY-WHAT-YOU-CAN" PERFORMANCES! 
Pay what you can for Saturday 2pm matinees, cash in person only. 
Tickets on sale the previous Monday at 10pm — limited availability, 


64 Braccle SC Harvard Square « Cambridge 547-8300 


1981 Obie Award Winner 


NOV .30-DEC.3 


tickets: $5.$3 call: 536-6340 
the Boston Conservatory Theater 
31 Hemenway Street 
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BRUMGART 


Virtues 
Improvisational Mover 


DECEMBER 1& 2 °SPM 


SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY‘S 
Cc. WALSH THEATRE 
55 TEMPLE STREET 
TICKETS $12 


he Counel on Arts 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 


% 
TACKETRON 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


THEATER ¢ Through December 3 
Gloucester Stage Co. 


BOSTIX also sells 1/2 price tickets 


THERE'S NOTHING BETTER FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


BOSTON November 24-December 31 


BALLET 


at the Wang Center 


"A magical tale...the most enchanting of all 
Bruce Marks, Artistic Director otiday entertainment." Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TV_ 


Call 931-2000 


9-9, seven days a week are 


In Person 


The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont St. 
Mon. - Sat., 10 am - 6pm and at all Ticketmaster outlets. 


For Wang Center information, call 


1-800-426-5378, access code WANG, 24 hours a day. 
Ai sales feel, Sponsoredin party F | | EN E'S 


The Perfect Gift! 


The Nutcracker Suite Retreat includes ballet tickets and elegant 
accomodations al The Ritz-Carlton, Boston. 
For reservations call (617) 536-5700. 


Theatre 


From the Amazon Club to 
Zanzibars, celebrated New 
York poet Kenward Elmslie 
takes us on a bar-crawl in his 
alphabetically-arranged 
performance work,”26 Bars,” 
presented by The ‘Poet's 
Theatre. On the way: from A> 
to Zyou belly. up to the Texas 
“Big Bar,”--hoist.a few-at 
“Diskettes,” 4 watering-hdle. 
for media big-ypigs addicted to 
word- processors-and stumble 
into the Puce Parrott in Palm: - 
Beach while they host the 


isby 
TAYLOR 
and projected drawings by 
DONNA 
DENNIS 


December 1 & 2 ¢ 8pm 
ICA Theater 


[aan $8 ICA members, seniors, 
nts and Poet's Theatre patrons; 
$10 general 


Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston Street 
617-266-5152 


Continued from page 37 


and Friday and at 9 p.m. on Satu with 
_.matinees at 5 p.m. on Saturday-and at 1:30 
"Bam. Slinday Tix $46 to. ‘$14. 


SHEAR MADNESS. The Gramatis. 
oth of this’ audience-partici 
whodunit (whichis now tfie longest-running 


inue to cofib Newbury Street:for the 


Warrentorr “Street; -Bostor-~ (426-5225) , 
Gurtain’ is.at’@-p:m: Tuesday 


indefinitély. 
through Friday (December 1 only) , at 6:30 

2and 9:30.p.m. on. Friday (November 24 
>renly), and Saturday, at 3 p.m. on Sunday 
« (November 26 only) ,.and at 7:30 p.m. on 


Sunday (December 3 only). Tix $17 to $22. 
STAND-UP TRAGEDY. Bill Cain, formerly 
the .artistic. director of the. Boston 
Shakespeare Company, penned this Black- - 
board Jungle update, which deals with an 
idealistic. teacher's. attempts to educate a 
young Hispanic student. The Hartford 
in East Coast premiére .is a co- 
production. with Los Angeles’ Mark Taper 
Forum. At the Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church . Street, Hartford, . Connecticut 
(203-527-5151), through December 16. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday. and Sunday and at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and Saturday (Novem- 
ber 25 only) and at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
(See review in this issue.) Tix $20 to $25. 
TABLE MANNERS. The first play in Alan 
Ayckbourn's trilogy The Norman 
which is about ‘‘a bizarre family 
gathered together for a supposedly quiet 
weekend.”’ At Priscilla Beach Theatre, 
"Theatre Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach, 
Plymouth (508-224-4888), November 24 
and 25. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $10. 
TALKING WITH. Jane Martin's drama 
deftly weaves together monologues by 
eleven fascinating women, but the Back 
Alley production comes across as an 
extended oral-interp event punctuated by 
half-hearted attempts to break through the 
fourth wall, Director Helen Wheelock aims 
to-shatter the audience's defenses and get 
down to some pretty primal confrontation. 
But because she’s so coy about using the 
audience-interactive techniques at her com- 
mand, the Happening never happens: Only 
three talkers-with — Kate Talbot, Kristen 


_ Lee Kelly, and Eileen Sullivan — are worth 


listening-to.. At the Back Alley Theatre, 
1253 Cambridge . Street, Cambridge 
(491-8166), through December 10. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday. 
Tix $12;-$10 for students and seniors, 


|. TERRITORIES. The premiére production of 


the New Opera Theatre Ensemble, which is 
dedicated to performing. “‘original operas 
that focus on social issues."’ . This. one 
“explores the relationship. between two 
women — an overworked nurse and a 
person with AIDS." At the Arlington Street 
Church, -on -the corner of Boylston and 


:pArlington Streets, .Boston (266-6669), 


through December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and Thursday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday (November 26 only). Tix $10 to 
$13. 

THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: 
MURDERING THE MOB. A mystery-thriller 
dinner-theater . entry,. by Dowling, 
Chery! Salatino, and Donald K. Bailiargeon, 
inaugurates the new 150-seat cabaret at 
Nick's. The audience-participatory show's 
set on opening night in a 1920s Boston 
theater-district speakeasy, and though it 
doesn't add many new ingredients to the 
recipe used by other entrepreneurs aiming 
to get us closet detectives off the couch and 
onto the case, it throws in its own dash of 
pepper and spice. At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefinitely. 
Curtain. is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 with dinner. 
TWENTY-SIX BARS. Poet Kenward 
Elmsiie’s perfermance piece bar-hops 
across America alphabetically — the word- 
slinger crawls from the Amazon Club to 
Zanzibars. The production features original 
music by Steven Taylor, back-projected 
drawings by New York installation. artist 
Donna Dennis, and direction by Poets’ 
Theatre artistic director Andreas Teuber. 
Presented by the Poets’. Theatre at the ICA 
Theater, institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston Street, Boston (576-7638), De- 
cember 1 and 2, Curtain is at 8 p.m. on . 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
students, seniors, Poets’ Theatre and ICA 
members. 

VIVA VAUDEVILLE. A musical revue about 
turn-of-the-century . America’s ‘‘music, 
show was adapted for the stage by 
Worcester Foothills’ artistic’director Marc P. 
Smith; the cast includes local cabaret 
comedians and singers Bobbi Steinbach 
and Lori Glaser. At the Worcester Foothills 
Theatre, 974 Worcester Center, Worcester 
(754-4018), November 30 through De- 
cember 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, Friday, and Sunday and at 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Thursday and 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 


the theater. Presented by the Learning from 
Performers Program at Harvard and Radciif- 
fe, Kirkland House, Junior Common Room, 
85 Dunster Street, Cambridge (495-8676) , 
November 27. Curtain is at 4 p.m. on 
Monday. Free. 

THE WAY SHE WAS, THE INCREDIBLE 
JM BAILEY’S BARBRA STREISAND. 
“titusionist’’ Bailey, who last passed this 
way in the guise of Garland, now creates the 
iftusion that he's Streisand. Presented by 
Club Cabaret at the Club Café, 209 
Columbus Avenue, Boston (536-0972), 
through December 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday, with a 6 p.m. 
Tix $18 to $21. 


1989-90 Season begins Nov. 24! 
oat 
DANCE UMBRELLA 
A 
— - 
nig. 
| 
mn (AN WENDY WASSERSTEIN. The Pultizer 
Prize-winning playwright (The Heidi Chroni- 
a cles) discusses her plays and her career in 
— 
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Squeeze, “FRANK (ARM). This. 
album's: story essentially in its. song 
titles. “Ih it’s Love” is ‘@ fight tug.on‘ the 
"Dr. Jazz” a ‘tribute to New: 


of dong-term: ‘relationships;:’ 
d, Gutted Heartbroken’ is 


and 


odd, nearly atonal instrumental break. And 
Doesn't ‘Have To Shave"’ is»about 


THE NIGHT (Warner Gros.). it's as if 


synthesizers sigh a cold wind from the epirit 
the mix. Songs turn to dust, 


two albums of ambitious, hook-smothered, 


sonics of the LP allow Crenshaw to play his 
most forceful recorded lead-guitar lines. 
Still, the real jump here is that Crenshaw’s 
new songs are among his most direct and 
elastic. He retains all the innocent aspects 
that made his debut so enticing, and adds a 
veneer of wry experience: tales as disparate 
as “Radio Girl’ and "She Hates To Go 
Home” ring true without calling attention to 


song, but instead it opens the curtain on a 
new act of Crenshaw’s career. 

kK The Del Fuegos, SMOKING IN THE 
FIELDS (RCA). This hometown band’s 
fourth LP is the culmination of restructuring 
and soul searching for lead singer Dan 
Zanes and bassist Tom Lioyd, the'remaining 
founding members. Smoking in the Fields 
evokes both the Fuegos’ essence and their 
excesses. The opener, “Move with Me 
Sister,"" acknowledges the innocent fun 
they had in their early days and a desire to 
rekindle audiences with that same spark. At 
the opposite end of the spectrum is the 
grossly over-orchestrated “‘I'm inside You," 


(Glektra). The Atlanta-based quartet have 
temade themselves, and the results elevate 
the group far beyond being just the ultimate 
bar band. Although Jn the Land of Satvation 
and Sin otters enough thrashing 


tunes with grace and ease. And in the Land 


at the expense of rocking out. The raucous, 
good-ol'-boy Satellites are still burning up 
Stages, but their fury is more stunning 


audience that might be put off by a grittier, 
more down-home vocalist. Kinsey's guitar 
playing is anything but smooth: he winds his 


are still intact. Lanois makes a final nod to a 
higher being by ending the album with a 
dense ‘Amazing Grace’’ sung by Aaron 
Neville, whose voice is as close to an angel's 
as any we'll hear on this plane. 

kX THE MEKONS ROCK ROLL 
(A&M). The Mekons are the only punk unit 
to make it into the form's second decade 
with their ideals intact and their vision clear. 
With The Mekons Rock “n’ Roll, they're 
trying for a mass audience after years spent 
torturing themselves with their inability to 
secure one. This is not merely the group's 
most clear recording. It's a hand 
held out to the mainstream rock audience. 
Yet this rapprochement comes with condi- 
tions. They've filled their most mainstream 
album with unremitting rants against the 
rock industry. The record starts with the 
bracing thrash of “Memphis, Egypt,” a 
terrific, energized tune filled with ideas like 
“The battles we fought were long and 
hard/ Just not to be consumed by rock and 
roll."’ For all that they say they hate rock and 
roll, the Mekons are awfully familiar and 
comfortable with it. (Lanois will appear at 
the Paradise on November 29.) 

& kThe Mighty Lemon Drops, LAUGH- 
TER (Sire). This finds the Mighty Lemon 
Drops with a new bass player, a new 
producer, and a sleeker sound. Now their 
well-crafted pop surges along on waves of 


recorded with him last year. Still, Laughter is 
solid escapist pop, danceable, with hooks in 
all the right'places. it's a no-risk disc if you 
already like the band, or the Chameleons, or 
Love and Rockets, or.any similar practi- 


Production trade. 
& kKThe Questionnaires, (EMI AMERI- 
CA). Here's a welcome a fresh, 


night in Memphis, 
Various 


wares like a is 
the libation, and salsa-band ivory’s the glue 
that holds the mess together. 

CLASSIC 


Woman" and Sam and Dave's “Hold On I’m 
Goming."’ He lays deepest into the ballads, 
especially the vanquished drinking lament 
“That Olid Bourbon Church.” Against all 
logic, Lewis continued to make fine country 
music throughout the seventies and eight- 


print. Aside from cutout bins, it is available 
only as a volume of Bear Family's 12-LP 
The Killer: 1973-1977 set, along with an LP 
of outtakes, alternate takes, and raging 
studio arguments between Lewis and 
Meaux.) 
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ROCK THE BOAT RADIO | 
which” sags: under of fussy slick, digital production that have polished 
between. are -a “handful of. professional-. tumbier. The change has cost them much of ERE'S WHAT'S” 
sounding, Uistinctively:Fuegos songs that .- their earlier rawness,.but their skillful ag 
show greater. structural depth than the arrangements and belief in pop's fast and 
group's previous éfforts yet aren't swamped breezy. manifesto remain intact. Most. of { 
by studio -gimmickry. The jewel on the “Laughter teeters near techno-pop. There 
"Qrleans music engineered by pianist Jools album is “Stand by You,’ a declaration of . ‘are a few biting moments, but it's the 
Jove and toyallty that'sactiing in its simplicity band's -0ld_ producer, Tim. Palmer, who |. 
just acoustic. guitar, and . seems responsible for them: That | Can : 
judicious” daubs' of mandolin, and Do” and “Second Time Around” were ‘WEEK 
another of the ‘band's “typically: blaok- harmonies. 
menstruation, not exactly a common pop tioners of jate-"80s British pop. But it could ‘ 
topic. use more hard-edged guitars, and a little 
*& kh Janet Jackson, RHYTHM NATION more grit and passion among its tricks of the 
: 1814 (A&M). This:time her theme's unity, fo satis faithful, only 82° 
‘beat's ‘a: march: There:are few instrumental ample opportunity for the band to touch all Big Audio Dynamite  Megatop Phoentx 
“or even vocal solos. The record is obsessed: the bases and stumble ona few new.ones. earnest pop-rock band from the south that The Smithereens Smithereens 
with precision, borrowing its title cut’s riffs The Satellites have learned how to channel doesn't ape R:E.M. The Questionnaires are Pearce Deborah Harry Def, Damb & Blonde ie 
i from Earth Wind & Fire's “Shining’Star.”” the energy of their engaging bar-room rock a Nashville-based unit led by songwriter, Ear Kate Bush The Sensaal World ie 
Rhythm Nation has none of the giggles'and into a wider variety of forms. Even their singer, and guitarist Tom Littlefield, and Ian McCulloch Candleland 
flutter that were essential to Control. As tributes — unavoidable in a group their debut album is promising and hard- Bast of Bden Bast of Eden 
for Jackson's voice, don't wait for attitude history-conscious as they are — have headed, a lesson in how to write and record SIRs Various Artist Black Rein Ost : a 
fantasies; this time, she sings in a version. of gained depth. The improved voices of Baird pop songs with guts. Littlefield’s voice is Max 
brother Michael's untamable falsetto, Rick Richards can put across such appealing but somewhat delicate, soheand - Max 
though sHe’s careful to efface herself inthe producer Pat Moran are smart to lay on 10. The Ocean Blue The Ocean Biae 
ensemble performance. She's Every- of Salvation and Sin showcases the new harmonies. that augment it. On ‘uptempo ee TG 11 David Byrne Ret Momo ; 7 
| person's voice, letting her back-ups giveher ways they've developed to work together as tracks like “Window to the World” and 12 TracyChapman Crossroads 
harmony and strength. singers. On tracks like “Days Gone By" and ‘Yesterday's Lie,” vocals soar above 13 Camper Van Beethoven Key Lime Pie 
*kkkPaul Carrack, GROOVE AP- “Crazy,” wild harmonies swoop from above cascading guitar lines. But Littlefield can 14. The Stone Roses . The Stone Roses 
PROVED (Chrysalis). This record sounds the lead singer and carry the song home. _ hold his own as a singer: on “Laugh,” a ong oS 18 The Red Hot Chit Mother's Milk ws 
like Squeeze-era Carrack, his flexible biue- There's intelligence at work here, but never _rootsy, dramatic ballad that wouldn't have Peppers 
eyed-soul-man’s voice “wrapping deftly been out of place on an early Rod Stewart 16 Duncan Dha Canciones 
around bittersweet love lyrics, buoyed by album, he is terse and convincing. They can URES 17 pei 
melodies that ride brisk tempos. The one also rock out wth reckless ease, as cuts ike | 
exception is “I Live by the Groove,” because-of the fierce ambition that now “Teenage Head” show off. What makes Winter Hours Wiater Hoars 
; relentlessly bright chunk of white funk that powers It. The Questionnaires most lively is the wide aa The Sugarcubes _ Here Today, Tomorrow aes 
he sings ike a beaming zealot. *kk*Deborah Harry, DEF, DUMB & variety of styles it so effortlessly explores. Burythmics We Too Are One 
BLONDE (Warner Bros.). Recent years There are still many nooks and crannies that 34-40 For Love 
PREVIOUS bleached charisma first concocted in the Questionnaires are driving down ail the new The Mighty 
kkk Ve dules Cruise, FLOATING INTO Dumb & Blonde the slick beat is re- kk kMichelle Shocked, CAPTAIN The 
furbished with fuller melodies, and Mike SWING (PolyGram). The best parts of The Def 
someone had left the trap doorto the '50s Chapman's gentle production focuses on  Shocked’s third album are tike walking in Fuegoe Smoking tn the Fields 
a open and this b&te noire of @ record came Harry's. voice as @ medium for the songs _the door of a tiny Texas roadhouse exactly CRANE The Alarm Change ie 
slithéring out. On the surface, this seems a rather than vice versa. Chris Stein is once the band goes from zero to 93 and then 
; Straight-ahead vocal jazz session, but then more her musical-collaborator, but Thomp- turns on a dime. The roadhouse is brought 
5 Be you realize that: this is a work of pretty son Twins Alannah Currie and Tom Bailey to you by Pete Anderson, the producer- SoHaSe : 
} _ Claustrophobia, ‘sustained by a clean, de- take the songwriting credit for the single “| guitarist Mercury foisted on Shocked for her Se ~ 
ig ficate soprano. wrapped in aural gauze. As Want That Man," a touchingly optimistic list first studio album last year. By Shocked’s 
Cruise delicately unveils the mysteries of of demands that suits Harry. perfectly. own admission, Captain Swing ups the ante. 
kk kThe Kinsey Report, MIDNIGHT She's given Anderson a freer hand in 
ORIVE (Alligator). On. the 1986 New arranging the songs this time, and the two of 
Bluebloods anthology, the Kinseys’ ‘Corner them fave cooked up a musical tour that The Cure 
then regroup, in the space of a few beats. of the Blanket" established them as the swings down the East Coast and through Beasure 
The. lyrics, vocal phrases, and music are purest and steadiest new band in blues the decides while hanging a geopolitical The AGan 
often fragmentary, pulling together like lit- since Robert Cray's unit. Led by Donald Jesus & Mary Chain Biwes 
tle trigger fingers to drop the hammer " Kinsey, the quartet comes up with an edgy _ lives up [0 its title. if youcan of the PEGE Michelle Shocked On the Greener Side we 
’ _ on images of loss, loneliness, despair, re-. sound based on the 12-bar standard, but class struggle as a never-ending Friday Pogtnts Nine Inch Natis Down Ia It oe 
demption — stark, strong, irrefutable feel- still accommodates any genre they wish to Thinktree Hire a Bird 
ings. explore. This, the group's second album, Performers, BLACK Peter Murphy The Line Between The 
*kkLaurie Anderson, STRANGE documents their continuing growth and HAVANA DANCE COMPILATION Devil's Teeth 
= ANGELS (Warner Gros.). Despite the agility. Kinsey's voice is smoother than that (Capitel). This showcases a heady font of SIRS Ie 10 Consolidated Consolidated 
performance artist's guerrilla viewpoint, of the classic bluesmen’s, which gives him creative enthusiasm where Cuban- 
Strange Angels is Anderson's most radio- the opportunity to get across to a wider § American Manhattani! 2s use every spice on Eien TOP Bo. t 
i ready record. Her unadorned synthesizer the international rack ‘o thicken the throb. paws ston 
pulses and quirky, full-band sonics have in Keith Thompson's Mantronix-remixed 
been replaced with beds of Afro-Latin opener, tribal chants trade places with Uwe Go's iidials 
thythms; guitar, bass, and drums doing their _six-string through these 10 songs, some- guitar scritches and «ioubled-over drums POETS tag 
usual duties; and genuine melodies, floated times commenting on the action, some- while boogie-woogie notes fall like Jackson ONS 1 Bedlet Lavolta The Gift et 
above the sea of instruments by Anderson's times forcing more. Midnight Drive show- _ Pollock paint spiotches. Observing house- ee nsar 2 The Neats Blaes Bad Blae . AE 
newly activated soprano. She's writing for cases the side of the Kinsey Report that disco'’s role ai: the modern world's great Dogzilla Allizgod 
ba her voice for the first time, singing melodies leans toward straight rock, but it doesn't equalizer, Vice Versa, Trio Zero, and 3 Big , Bae 4 Mirand It's All A Part Of Se 
5. as they evolve. And with a little help from veer so far away from the blues that this | Men turn muzak into music, slipping drippy MMT Warning a 
her electronic friends, as on the chorus of smells like a crossover gamble. Cuts like the  etherea that might well be lifted from Growtag Up 
the title track, the results can be strikingly blockbuster title tune and “See Her Again” Environments records between trancy | Gang Green Older . . Badweiser 
P Pretty, nothing like her cusiomary drone. are primed for rock-radio play, but an  techno-bop and mechanical congas. If this Parveen Ae 
Anderson's new LP also gets its oomph unencumbered social-commentary inner- sounds like one big mess, you're catching 
from her human pais, a supporting cast of city biues like ‘Nowhere to Go, Nothing to _—on, but if “messiness” was the point, none 
S international hot shots that includes Lose” serves as proof that the Kinseys of it would work. The point is “party.” sa} ees ne. 
guitarists Chris Spedding and Ray Phiri. aren't abandoning their strengths. Midnight + Gospel-testifying divas spinning their | 3 Soke geen 
Crenshaw, GOOD Driveis forward-looking blues album, one 
EVENING (Warner Bros.). Fans of guitarist that acknowledges the conventions of the 
and songwriter Marshall Crenshaw’s first form, one that no tentations 
*k%Daniel Lenois, ACADIE Is A Terrible 
pop have had to suffer through several (Opel/Warner Bros.) Lanois is the hip BEES Thing to Taste ee 
missteps in which inspiration took a back producer of choice, but this album marks Piensa as: Renegade Soundwave The Phantom/Space os eo 
seat to formula. But just when most people his debut as a performer. Its QUitars Gladiator 
were ready to count him out, Crenshaw has calm, its rhythms run like heartbeats, Lee Lewis, SOUTHERN Big Daddy Kane It's A Big Daddy Thing 
emerged with his strongest record in haifa and Lanois has the gentle voice of someone ROOTS (Mercury, 1973). Cynics call this Semen Depth Han Do Jin (12 yas 
' decade. Here, Crenshaw regains his touch searching for his place. Yet the instrumental _the Killer's last gulp of air before he went CRA Charge ‘All Hall The Tach) : bee 
for tight, trenchant pop songs that retrace flourishes Lanois perfected with Brian Eno down for good, but what this collection Lette Queen 
traditional forms and squeeze out new — small pools of reverb pulling the menace really represents is his ability to accom- Lash Scar 
ideas. The production is appropriately from a bass drum; taped keyboard sounds _modate to any setting. in the fall of 1973, ty RS sic : Etnstuerzende ie 
: rough and clear, although Crenshaw’s stretched into cellos and teapot whistles — | when this was put down, Lewis was riding piers Neubaaten Haus Der Laege 
angular tunes would be better served if high. He'd had three Top 20 country hits aera MI Jesus and Mary Chain Aatomatic : a 
producers David Kershenbaum and Paul that year, and his The Session, recorded in |: TOP J. 
McKenna left their synths switched off. The London with an unwieldy group of young ote teas 'aZZ 
ie British stars, gave him his first pop hit LP in PINS IE. 
intended to solidity his comeback. with 
con producer Huey P. Meaux, a man Sate he Ralph Peterson 
energy and an ego rivaling Lewis's, osten- Radrow Bill 
sibly at the heim, it’s no surprise that this roe Beornel 
eG! Monte Croft A Higher Fire 
record turned into a glorious mess. The Races Guttene 
: record charges out of the gate with ‘Meat pee Valoso Estrangetro ; 
Man," the most frankly pornographic song Vartous Artists Charfie Brown 
themselves. And his covers (Richard of Lewis's career (no small achievement) , Seabee Aantiversary 
Thompson, the Isley Brothers, John Hiatt, and stays pinned in fifth gear. Southern Bee ere: Joha Scofield Flatoat 
and Bobby Fuller) are a bit wan in the vocal Roots brought Lewis back to his Memphis peas Dave Samuels Ten Degrees North 
department, but they're surprising choices. sound, with more overtones of Stax than ays saere el Various Artists O Samba 
Good Evening could ‘have been a swan Sun, as represented in deeply felt covers of ROP BANG Jerry Gonzalez Monk 
Percy Sledge’s ‘“‘When a Man ‘Loves a Para 
. 
Oey, 
ies, but here he scorches for the last time in omer mm 
along time. (Southern Roots is long out of pees 
WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 
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Look Who’s Talking 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

tt a Together: through Thurs. Call for 


BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|; A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:50, 9:45 

ll; Best of the Best: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

Ml: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40 


I: True Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Sea Of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lit: Back to the Future lf: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight — 
CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Staying Together: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 


5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 

IV: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 10:10; Fri, Sat., midnight 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 

it: Shocker: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:30 


Thurs. on 
two screens, 10 a.m., 11.4.m., 12:30, 1:30, 3, 4, 
5:30, 6:30, 8, 9:15, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., 
no 10 a.m., 11 a.m. shows 

Ill: The Bear: through Thurs., 10.a.m., noon, 2,4, 
6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show 

IV: Thelonious Monk: Thurs., 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight: Sun., no 
10 a.m. show 

V: Romero: Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
3:00, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show 

Vi:_Dad: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 11:30 a.m. show 
Vil: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. on two 
screens, 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:15, 1:15, 2:30, 3:30, 
4:45, 5:45, 7, 8, 9:15, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30, 
midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m., 11.a.m. shows 

IX: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

X: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 3, 5, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 11; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show 

Xt: Prancer: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 
5:15; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Friends, Lovers, and Lunatics: through Thurs., 
7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 


1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 


Harlem 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 

4:50, 7:30, 10:10 

ll: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 

2:45, §:10, 7:40, 10 

It: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 

5:15, 7:25, 9:45 
CINEMA 


Wt: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

\V: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs. Cail 
times. 


Weapons of the Spit: through Thurs. 6:15, 8, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

lt: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:40 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

My Man Godfrey: Fri., 4:30, 7:50 

Nothing Sacred: Fri., 6:15, 9:40 

Top Hat: Sat., 3:45, 7:45 

Swing Time: Sat., 1:45, 5:40, 9:45 

All About Eve: Sun., 2:45, 7:30 

Old Acquaintance: Sun., 12:45, 5:20, 10 
Niagara: Mon., 4, 8 

Shadow of a Doubt: Mon., 5:50, 9:50 
News from Home: Tues., 4:30, 7:45 

Out of Our Time: Tues., 6:15, 9:30 
Repuision: Wed., 3:40, 8 

The Tenant: Wed., 5:40, 9:55 

Law of Desire: Thurs.; 3:45, 8 

Matador: Thurs., 5:45, 10 

The More the Merrier: Fri. the 1st, 3:45, 8 
The Talk of the Town: Fri. the 1st, 5:45, 10 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Steel through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 


noon, 2:15, 4:50, 7:20, 10; Fri, Sat., midnight 
Vi: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs. 12:45, 3, 
5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 


Dad: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 


~ 


9:30; Fri-Sun. mats:, 1, 3:30 

Wi: The Bear: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Fri.- 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 
South Shore Piaza 

I: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 1, 1:30, 3, 3:30, 5, 5:30, 7, 7:30, 9, 9:30 
it: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:10, 9:20 

IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 


7, 9:15 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

t: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 

it; Dad: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 
screens, 1, 1:30, 3, 3:30, 5, 5:30, 7, 7:30, 9, 9:30 
V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 

Vi: Harlem “through Thurs. 
screens, noon, 1:15, 2:25, 4;15, 4:45, 715, 730, 


9:45, 10 

Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 
|: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 5, 7, 9; 
Fri.-Sun., mats., 1, 3 
i: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 
10; Fri.-Sun., mats., 12:30, 2:50 
Wi: Prancer: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:15, 9:20; Fri.- 
Sun., mats., 12:40, 2:50 
IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5:35, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri-Sun., mats., 1:20, 3:30 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
|: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. on two 


8:30 

it: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 
12:45, 2:45, 4:45, 6:45, 8:45 

I: Dad: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:15 
DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) — 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

it: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 


9 

i: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
1:50, 4:40, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Back to the Future Il: Thurs., 12:30, 
2:55, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Vi: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. ; 

|: Harlem Nights through Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 10; 
Fri-Sun. mats.; 12:40, 3 

Ik Steel through Thurs., 5:05, 7:25, 
9:45; Fri-Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:45 

DEDHAM, Showcasé 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

i: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


i; Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Harlem Nights: through Thurs. on two 
screens. Call for times. 


Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

|: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1,3,5, 7,9 
fl: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. on two 
screens, noon, 1:30, 2:25, 4, 4:45, 7, 7:20, 9:40, 
10 

IV: Dad: through Thurs.; 1:20, 4:20, 7:15, 9:50 
V: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 - 

HANOVER, General Cinema !-!V (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs: on two 
screens, 12:15, 12:45, 2:35, 3:30, 4:55, 7, 7:30, 
9:30, 9:55 

I: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. .on two 
screens, 1, 1:30, 3, 3:30, 5, 5:30, 7, 7:30, 9, 9:30 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 


I; Romero: Fri., Sat., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sun., 1:15, 3:20, 6:30, 8:30; Mon.-Thurs., 6:30, 
8:30 


li: Sea of Love: Fri, Sat., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:45; Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 6:45, 8:45; Mon.-Thurs., 


Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., mats., 3:30 


9:30 


Wt Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 


Staying Together: through Thurs., 9:20; Fri, 


’ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
St. 


through 
screens, noon, 12:30, 2, 2:30, 4, 4:30, 6, 6:30, 8, 


Chocolat: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., Mon., 8 
The Adventures of 
Thurs., 8; Fri: the 1st, 7, 9:15 


6:20, 8, 9:35; Fri-Sun. mats., 4:30 

ll: The Bear: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:15; 
Sun. mats., 12:45, 3:10, 5 

The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 3:45, 5:25, 
7:10, 9; Fri-Sun: mats., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 2:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Romero: through Thurs., 1, 9:10, 6:25, 7:35, 


NM: Staying Together: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:35 
Wt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 


t: Dad through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Fri-Sun, mats., 1, : 


3:15 

i: All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs., 7, 
8:45; Fri.-Sun., mats., 1,3 

QUINCY 


2:15, 4:35, 7:15, 9:25 


i: Prancer: through Thurs., noon, 218, 4:6, 


7:10 

IV: Back to the Future tf: through Thurs. ; 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:25 

V: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:35, 7:10, 9:25 

Vi: Steel Magnolias: begins Tues., 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:30 


|: Back to the Future II: through Thurs. on two. 


~ screens. Cail for times. 


It: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Staying Together: through Thurs. Call for 
Vil: Shocker: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Dad: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IX: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Best of the Best: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xt: All Dogs go to Heaven: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

XII; Harlem Nights: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Little Mermaid: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XIV: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

Prancer: through Thurs.. 7:10, 9:10; Fri-Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:10, 5 

i: Dad: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:36; Fri-Sun. 
mats., 1:30, 4 

Wt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40; Frise 
Sun. mats., 1:05, 4 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Fri.- 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

ll: Dad: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Fri.-Sun. mats., 
2, 4:15 

lil: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Fri-Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Fri-Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mail 

|: Back to the Future fi: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

ll: Prancer: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:30, 7:35, 9:50, 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Ill: All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:45, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

IV: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 1:10, 1:45, 4, 4:40, 7, 7:25, 9:30, 10:05; 
Fri., Sat., 11:45, 12:25 a.m. 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:10 

Vil: Staying Together: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:35, 5:30, 7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IX: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:20; 
Fri., Sat., 11:15 


X: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
XI: The Fabulous Baker Thurs., 


Boys: through 
1:35, 4:15, 7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Xi: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Tom Jones: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 4:30 
A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle: Fri-Sun. 2 


|: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 
Cheetah: Fri.-Sun., 1, 3:30 

lt: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 9:30 
Uncie- Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, Fri-Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 


Weymouth 
Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:20 
li: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15; Fri.-Gun. mats.,1, 3 


I: Deck through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Fri.-Sun. mats., 
1:15, 4:15 

Ul: Back to the Future it: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Fri-Sun. mats., 1:15, 4 


IV: Prancer: through Thurs., 7, 9; Fri.-Sun. mats., 
1,3,5 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 


Baron Munchausen: Tues.- 


PROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368). 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 


Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
The Bear: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs. Call for 


li: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 539 Tremont 
St., Boston. Fri. the 1st at 6 p.m.: reception and 
Common 


reservations. 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), presents “Africa and the Diaspora,” 
with screenings at 8 p.m. at the Kennedy 


Fri. the 1st: Day Without Art: A National Day 
Crisis,” a program of videos, in conjunction with 
World AIDS Day. Admission $5, $4 for students 
and seniors. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 6:30 p.m.: American Ballet 
Theater: A Close Up in Time (1974) and “A 
Dancer's World" (1957). Free. 


p.m.: Never on Sunday (1959), with Melina 
Mercouri and Jules Dassin. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Fri. 
the 1st at 7 and 9 p.m.: Eugene Corr's Desert 
Bloom (1986), concluding the series. “Family 
CAMBRIDGE MEETING CENTER 
(926-9649), 5 ae Park, Cambridge, 
presents “South Africa Video/Film Night” at 7:30 
p.m. Mon.: Maids and Madames (1985), a look at 
how racism and sexism affect black and white 
women in South Africa, and You Have Struck a 
Rock (1981), about women’s resistance to 

id. Donations 


apartheid. requested. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Peari St., Cambridge. Tues. at 
6:45 p.m.: National Velvet. Free. 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Satyajit Ray's Pater Panchali. Free. 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(731-2380), 31 Pleasant St., Brookline, presents 
silent films. Tues. at 7 p.m.: G.W. Pabst's The 
Joyless Street (1925), with Greta Garbo. Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films by 
Marcel Carné at 8 p.m. Films are shown in 
French with subtitles. Fri. the 1st; Le jour se eve 
(1939), with Jean Gabin and Jules Berry. . 
Admission $4. . 

GOETHE INSTITUTE BOSTON (262-6050), 170 
Beacon St., Boston, presents the ‘ 

the Past’’ film series. Thurs. at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m.: Jacob der (Jacob the. Liar), 
with Viastimil Brodsky 
and Erwin Geschonneck. Admission $2. 
HAMMOND CASTLE MUSEUM (508-283-7673), 
80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, presents silent 
films. Fri. at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m:: Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Cure,” “The Floorwalker,” and “The 
Rink” and Laurel and Hardy in “Big Business.” 
Admission $6. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 


- bridge. Sun. at 8 p.m.: Josef von Sternberg's The 


Last Command (1928). Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. Mon. at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: 
Andrei Tarkovisky's Stalker (1980). Tues. at 5:30 
p.m.: Ida Lupino's Outrage (1950); at 8 p.m.: 
Martin Scorcese’s Who's That Knocking at My 


“Jewish Life in Krakow’ (Poland, 1939), and ‘I 

Want to be a Boarder’ (US, 1937). Admission $6. 

Fri. the 1st at 6 p.m.: Marcos Zurinaga’s La Gran 

Fiesta (1986); at 8 p.m., Hector. Olivera's The 

Night of the Pencils (1987). Admission $4, except 
as noted. 


|: True Love: Thurs., 7; Fri-Sun mats., times. 
a , Fri.-Sun. mats., 4:25 : V: Staying Together: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) the Boston Cable Community. Call 426-5000 for 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall and Ladders, an overview of Australian women. 
ore Dad: through Thurs., 2:05, 7, 9:30 
4 
Cleveland Circle. 
te |; Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 
es li: Steet Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times 
eo aa V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
ae Call for times. 
= CHARLES (227-1330) COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
— IX: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. : 
X: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. ‘ 
FRAMINGHAM, Genera! Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 
2G i; Communion: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
eee 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Door? (1968). Wed. at 5:30 and 8 
Aleksander Petrotic’s Three (1966). Fri. the 1st 
ae Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. at 7:30 p.m:: series of’Michelangelo Antonioni 
tia COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 7:15, 9:20 films begins with L ‘avventura (1960), following a 
ah 100 Huntington Ave. LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) lecture by Ted Perry. Admission $3, $5 for 
at 1794 Mass. Ave. double features. 
Cee MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
aca ton. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: Dana Moser presents 
7 MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY — 
MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
vA 6:45, 8:45 (498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 
LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) Thurs. at 3:30 p.m.: “An Afternoon of Hans 
ass Wi: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:30, 205 Cabot St. Christian Andersen.” Free. * 
au 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fi, Sat, midnight Huntington Ave, Boston. and 8:30 pm: 
: " Marc Huraux's Bird Now (1987), about the 
ay mats., 1, 3:30 career of legendary jazzman Charlie Parker; at 
6:45 p.m.: Robert Daudelin’s Konitz: Portrait of 
ri.- an Artist as Saxophonist (1988). Admission $4. : 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 Sun. at 1:30 p.m.: Edgar G. Ulmer and Jacob 
57 JFK St. The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., Ben-Ami’s Green Fields (1937), the Yiddish- 
ee midnight ae STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) language film based on Peretz Hirschbein's play; 
. NATICK Flick (653-5757) ; Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center at 3:30 p.m.: Jolly Paupers (Poland, 1937), 
; SUBURBS |: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:20; 
Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15; Fri-Sun. 
sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 7, 9 mats., 1, 3:30 STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) : 
ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 9:30 807 Washington St. MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE — 
; 204 Mass. Ave. lit: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 7, (861-6559), 33 Marrett Ad., Lexington. Sun. at 2 
|: sex, es, and videotape: through Thurs. 7:10, | Cheetah: Fri-Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 9:05 p.m. Pollyanna (1960). Free. 
: 9:15 NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 4:50; Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Henry Fonda 
606 Commonwealth Ave. Fri.-Sun. mats., 12:50, 2:50 |: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 12:30, as Clarence Darrow (1974). Free. 
t: Sidewalk Stories: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, it: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7, 9 2:30, 4:30, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 11 SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY 
5:40, 7:55, 10:05; Fri., Sat. midnight ® Batman: through Sun., 1, 3:45; Mon.-Thurs., 4:20 _ Il: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, (508-999-8546) presents films in rm. 153, Visual 
ii: The Story of Wemen: through Thurs., 1:30, BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 4:45, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. and Performing Arts Bidg., North Dartmouth. 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Pri. Sat., midnight 286 Cabot St. ; =| WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) Wed. at 7 pm: “Dada and Surrealism Film 
Wt; sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., Parenthood: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 8 12:10, 2:40, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. Series” continues with Viridiana. Free. 
+ 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight Old Gringo: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:10, UMASS/BOSTON, Video Screening Room, , 
IV: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 1:15, Breaking in: Wed, Thurs., 5, 7,9 = 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:25 Wheatley Bidg., Harbor Campus, Dorchester. 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight sex, lies, and videotape: Fri. the ist, 5, 7:10, _ V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:25, 7:30, Thurs. at 4 p.m.: the Puerto Rican documentary 
; V: Apartment Zero: through Thurs., 1:45,4:15, 9:20 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:20 La Operacién, followed by a discussion. Free; 
7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat. 12:15 a.m. BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 7, 6:45; call the Women's Center at 929-6281. 
PARIS (267-8181) + Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall Po WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
841 Boylston St. > tt The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Washington St. Wellesley. Thurs. Sitting Pretty 
Crimes and Misdemeariors: through Thurs., Fri-Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (1948) with the Laure! and Hardy short “Dirty 
SY it: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:25, (508-462-3456), 82 State St. Work" (1933). Free. 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: L’avventura (1961). Michelangelo Antonioni’s breakthrough film 


kicks off a retrospective of his movies at the Harvard Film Archive. Monica Vitti’s restless 
walk on the beach might be the emblem of Antonioni’s masterpiece — the one great film 
about the anomie and alienation of the late ‘50s and early ‘60s. This movie is as closely 
bound up with its era as Rules of the Game was with the last days before the Second 


World War. Thé wealthy protagonists are true drifters: nothing 


binds them to each other 


for very long, and their tragedy is that they can still feel the loss of what was once 
important to them — the capacity to find some meaning in their lives, perhaps, or to hold 
onto it. Vitti is magnificent as Ciaudia, and Gabriele Ferzetti and Lea Massari (as the 
woman who disappears) give expert performances. Playing Friday, December 1, at the 


Harvard Film Archive. 


‘ 


a 


k&kkKKALL ABOUT EVE (1950). This 
celebrated piece of imaginative bitchery, 
set in the New York theatrical worid, 
deservedly took the Academy Award for 
Best Picture. It's a supremely witty enter- 
tainment, loaded with gossipy backstage 
repartee; the director; Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz, wrote the acrid, florid dialogue. 
Bette Davis gives the greatest performance 
of her career as Margo Channing, the aging 
Broadway star who fears that a younger 
woman (Anne Baxter) is taking over her 
career and her boy friend (Gary Merrill) . 
Davis wears her thick hair brushed out and 
gowns cut diagonally across her shoulders 
to accentuate the weight she’s put on her 
face and hips — it’s a daringly vulnerable 
performance, with line readings so brittle 
they're worthy of Restoration comedy. The 
movie has a marvelous supporting cast 
(George Sanders, Celeste Holm, Hugh 


’ Marlowe, Theima Ritter, Marilyn Monroe) , 


but there’s one flaw: Anne Baxter's 
portrayal of Eve has nothing like the eerie 
obsessiveness or the reserves of manipu- 
lative power Mankiewicz obviously had in 
mind when he wrote the role. 2 Brattle. 

XK ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN (1989). 
Don Bluth's animated feature about Chariie, 
a raffish German shepherd who escapes 
from the pound, is sent to the Pearly Gates 
courtesy of a crooked acquaintance, and 
connives his way to get back to earth only to 
wind up with an orphaned girl who can talk 
to animals. There’s some interesting 
Chitchat from the likes of Burt Reynoids, 
Dom DeLuise, Vic Tayback, and Charlies 
Nelson Reilly as various dogs, and there are 
engaging, miniscule details. But what kills 
the movie is the poorly imagined plot, which 
contains no chemistry between Charlie and 
the little girl. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 
K APARTMENT ZERO (1989). in this 
British thriller, a repressed eccentric film 
programmer (Colin Firth) forms a bizarre 
bond with a charismatic American (Hart 
Bochner) in a Buenos Aires apartment 
building. The perverse plot that ensues 
involves serial murders, foreign 


BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Wi (1989). 


i 


the Japanese to “go for it’ must be high 
camp. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


brings his humanist-absurdist style, his eye 
for the beauty of spareness, and his 
affections for tiny, whacked-out details to 
his comedy about the apprenticeship of a 
young burglar (Casey Siemaszko) at the 
hands of an aging pro (Burt Reynolds) . 
Scenes such as one in which a Doberman 
watches quizzically as the pair drill through 
the ceiling of a supermarket have the 
delicate, matter-of-fact looniness of a Wil- 
liam Wegman photograph. But the further 


* Forsyth gets from his own material shaped 


by his own peculiar sensibilities, the harder 
it is to roam freely through it, and the script 
by John Sayles is barely a script at all. 
Coolidge Corner. 


Cc 


® COMMUNION (1969). if novelist Whitley 
Streiber were simply your garden-variety 
rural UFO yo-yo, his tale about being 
abducted and given-an anal probe by aliens 
could be ignored. Unfortunately, he’s a yo- 
yo with connnections, and this adaptation 
of his novel is a ponderous and amazingly 
slow piece about Streiber’s (played here by 
Christopher Walken) overcoming the 
psychological blocks he set up in the wake 
of his trauma. Couldn't the picture be a little 
more fun? It would have been great as Close 
Encounters of the Tabloid Kind or Earth 
Guys Are Easy. With Linds ay Crouse; 
directed by Philippe Mora. Cheri, suburbs. 

* CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Allen manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories, in one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 


Bob (Matt Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife, Dianne (Kelly Lynch) , head the gang, 


which is rounded out by dim-but-earnest 
Rick (James Le Gros) and his teenage, 
bad-luck girlfriend,, Nadine. (Heather 
Graham) . Van Sant delves into the subject 
of drug addiction not just with courage, but 
-with gaiety. The film never loses sight of the. 
toll of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needies into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 

**k%A DRY WHITE SEASON (1989). 
Donald Sutherland stars as the Afrikaner 
schoolteacher forced to confront the evil 
ways of the system that supports his way of 
life. Set during the 1976 Soweto uprising, 
the movie chronicles Sutherland's growing 
awareness of what his country is doing as 
his gardener and then the man's son. and 
wife are butchered by South African 
security forces. When his common decency 
overcomes his desire for stability he turns to 
a barrister (Marion Brando in a tour-de- 
force performance) who conducts an in- 
quest, and then watches as the case is 
dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn't 
make her black characters all saints or 
victims, but she does personify all the evil in 
the person of one heinous character. 
(Jurgen Prochnow) , and in the end tragedy 
and 


Zakes Mokae. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


kx XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 


poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn't push a 
thing, yet he keeps going than you 
expect. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- 
tography is by Michael Balihaus. Copley 
Place, Circle, suburbs. 

FRIENDS, LOVERS AND LUNATICS 
(1989). This is supposed to be a screwball 
farce about two intersecting romantic 
triangles. It's a premise with potential, but 
screenwriter Michael Taav and director 
Stephen Withrow, who has a background in 
documentaries, have no idea how to plot a 
farce. Among the wasted performers are 
Sheila McCarthy (of I've Heard the 
Mermaids Singing) , Deborah Foreman, and 
Daniel Stern. Only Damir Andrei’s anal 
college prof merits chuckles. Copley Place. 


LA GRAN FIESTA (1986). Rau! Julia and 
E.G. Marshall star in this Puerto Rican film 
set on the night in 1942 when a ball was 
held to celebrate the island being turned 
over to US forces. Directed by Marcos 
Zurinaga. Museum of Fine Arts. 

GREEN FIELDS (1837). Edgar G. Uimer 


living with a Jewish couple who persuade 


him to become their son-in-law. Museum of . 


Fine Arts. 
*&%GROSS ANATOMY (1989). As the 


Modine has a complacent, insolent charm. 
He's a bit of a prick — combative to his 
hard-ass anatomy prof (Christine Lahti, ina 
horrid role), obnoxious to the classmate 
he’s attracted to (Daphne Zuniga, in a 
horrid performance). Unfortunately, the 
movie insists on turning him into a better 
person. Modine has a bracing way with his 
lines, and he works hard to give a genuine 


kkk KLE JOUR SE LEVE (1939). Jean 
Gabin plays Frangois, a stray corrupted by 
the world from his orphaned childhood; he 
falls in love with Frangoise (Jacqueline 
Laurent), who works in a greenhouse and 


issue. Museum of Fine Arts. 


L 


THE LAST COMMAND (1928). Emi! Jan- 
nings plays a Russian officer who, following 
the Revolution, turns up in Hollywood and 
begins work as an extra only to find out that 
the director (William Powell) is the former 
agent who betrayed him, in Josef von 
Sternberg’s drama. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 

kk KLAW OF DESIRE (1967). Reck- 
lessness is the only law desire adheres to in 
Spanish writer/director Pedro Almodévar's 
wonderful, erotic, farcical melodrama. The 
characters include a famous director 
(Eusebio Poncela), who can’t rouse in 
himself the unrestrained passion he pours 
into his scenarios; his transsexual actress 
sister (Carmen Maura), who's boiling over 
with passion; and the spoiled rich boy 
(Antonio Banderas) whose desire to pos- 
sess Poncela reaches irrational, dangerous 
extremes. Poncela's cool blandness fits the 
movie's design, allowing Maura to com- 
mand the center of attention with a 
smashing performance that's deliciously 
funny and ripely sensual. Her life is her own 
greatest role, but there's little she 
dramatizes that she doesn't feel; she's not 
just female, she’s triumphantly female. 
Almodévar takes chances everywhere, and 
he does it with tremendous confidence. He 
grounds his farce in '40s Hollywood melo- 
dramas, both mocking and employing their 
driven-by-passion conventions.  Brattie. 
kKKTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1969). 


This Disney animation, the first based on a 3 


fairy tale since 1959's Sleeping Beauty, 
clearly wants to follow in the footsteps of 
last year's Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
who longs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll) , 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken's score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 

**LOOK WHO'S TALKING (1989). 
Kirstie Alley is a successful career woman 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travolta is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and Travolta works well with the child 
because he's such an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-bumb 
farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


(1986). Pedro 
Almodévar's fiim doesn't have Law of 
Desire’s tarcical highs or emotional involve- 
ment, but it's a consistently audacious 
fantasy of sex and violence set in a Madrid 
where everyone seems willing to surrender 
to his or her passion. At the center of the 
wildly melodramatic plot is a love triangle 
featuring a former bulifighter (Nacho 
Martinez) who's been unable to fight since 
being badly gored (and unable to find an 
equivalent for the excitement he felt in the 
ring) ; his student (Antonio Banderas) , who 
confesses to a string of murders he sees in 
clairvoyant visions; and the lawyer (As- 
sumpta Serna) who defends him. 
Almodévar uses this tale to parody and 
celebrate how the unreality of the movies 
becomes part of what we all carry around. 
Then, by making the reality of his movie 
extravagant, overheated, absurd, he lets 
the characters live out an existence not far 
removed from the obsessions playing in 
their heads. The plot zips along, yet there's 
a becailmed quality to the movie — a 
perfect fix on the tone of dark voluptu- 
ousness. With Carmen Maura, Eva Cobo, 
Eusebio Poncela, Julietta Serrano, and 
Chus Lampreave. Brattle. 

*& MORE THE MERRIER (1943). 
This romantic comedy, set in Washington 
during the wartime housing shortage, was 
undeservedly popular at the time of its 
release (probably because of its topicali- 


From Frostbite Falls, MN the 
humor that warped a generation! 


LY 


Back By Popular Demand! 
All New Episodes! 
A Salute to 


Rocky 
and 


Somerville Theatre 


Davis on the Red Line 
625-1081 © Parking 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY 


6861 ‘v2 NOILOAS "XINZOHd NOLSOS 


NOVEMBER 24TH 


604 COMMONWEALTH AVE | 
424-1500 12mid 


ROMANTIC COMEDY 3 
Fri., Nov. 24 , 


Carole Lombard 
“MY MAN GODFREY” 


NG 
(A Fine Romance) 1:45, 5:40, 9:45 


BETTE DAVIS 
Nev, 


“OLD ACQUAINTANCE” 
(Davis, Miriam ) 


Sun., Nov. 26 
“ALL ABOUT EVE” 
(Davis, Anne Baxter) 2:45, 7:30 


12:45, $:20, 1 


FILM 
JOSEPH COTTON ~ 
: Men., Nov. 27 


NOIR 
“NIAGARA” 


OF A DOUBT” Ww 


(dir. Alfred Hitchcock) 5:50, 9:50 
INTERNATIONAL 
FEMINIST 


FILMMAKING 
Tues., Nov. 28 


ues., 
“NEWS FROM HOME” 
(by Chantal Akerman) 4:30, 7:45 
“OUT OF OUR TIME” 
(Premiere! 6:15, 9:30 


DOUBLE TAKE 
Wed., Nov. 29 


THREE SPANISH 
DIRECTORS/ALMODOVAR 
Thurs., Nov. 30 


Continued on page 42 
Superb 
* Rearable 
e A turkey 
The absence of a rating means the 40 BRATTLE ST. 


HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6637 


<> 
STORIES : 
With Janet Suzman, Susan Sarandon, and fe ry 
An island Pictures Release 1969 Palm Pictures, inc. 
- 
& & BREAKING IN (1989). Bill Forsyth 
director Steve Kloves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, PT , ae 
; the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker es 
: . (Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 3 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the NICKELODEON RE A a 
tenuous truce between the brothers is ei 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each ie 
other, Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, at 
smart-alecky manner; she’s an aimost- ‘ 
Wears _- 
(Lombard, William Powell) 4:30, 7:50 
ie Color Restored Print! 6:15, 9:40 = ee 
Spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
3 good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. In the 1 A 
other story, Allen plays a documentary Sat.. Nov. 25 : 
filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer : Astaire and I 
(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash directed this Yiddish-language film (with TOR HATS 
. culture represented by his brother-in-law Jacob Ben-Ami) about a Jewish student (Cheek-to-Cheek) 3:45, 7:45 om ‘ 
(Alan Alda), a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
mercenaries, and Argentine death squads. Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be III Po La 
ing, and politically suggestive tale, though it casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
echoes many others, yields a flavor distinct-' teries. He has moved from dilettantism to | med-school protagonist/hero, Matthew " ae 
ly its own. Nickelodeon. genuine artistry. Paris, Harvard Square, ee =e 
: Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. lovable old coot whose tribulations make E "= 
= @THE BEAR (1989). Jean-Jacques An- Job's look like a day at the beach: senility, ee x 
naud's stupefying film features @ scen@ coma, cancer, schizophrenia, afd the performance, but the movie is schlock city. 2 - 
where an orphaned bear cub wanders off attentions of Ted Danson as the son who _——Directed by Thom Eberhardt. Copley Place, : C Marilve M ) 4:00. 8:00 
while his adopted father frolics with an wants to make up for years of neglect are Chestnut Hill, suburbs. (Cotten, Marilys ri 
available female and trips out on psilocybin- just some of the indignities. Unlike the old # ~~ 
ae mushrooom caps, envisioning. dancing school of tearjerkers, which were at least. > < 
mushroooms in Peter Max colors turning up-front about their manipulation, Dad Be _ es ane 
into butterflies. Annaud and screenwriter comes from the Terms of 
; Gerald Brach must have found their way to —_ schoo! of tearjerkers, which pretend tobe HARLEM NIGHTS (1989). See review this . oe 
the mushrooms first; there are long sensitive stories of people who discoverhow _ issue. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
stretches here where the editing is so much they love each other. But there's ¢ Pe 
what's going on. The film's ursine stars are cancer as the quickest route to hug therapy. J 
beautiful creatures, but even die-hard natu- With Olympia Dukakis; directed by Gary) ; 
ralists may have @ rough time slogging David Goldberg. Copley Place, Janus, P ‘we ie 
through this one. Copley Place, West Circle, suburbs. 
Newton, suburbs. *&*%DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES ty). Viewed today, it seems unimaginative 
THE BEST OF THE BEST (1989). Eric (1988). In this autobiographical mosait of and shrill but absolutely convinced of its reget 
Roberts, James Earl Jones, and Sally life in @ working-class Liverpool family own cleverness. The three protagonists 
Kirkland star in this Tae Kwan Do drama. — during the ‘40s and ‘50s, writer-director seems as pure as the flowers she tends. (played by Jean Arthur, Joel McCrea, and ; “REPULSION” \ r 
Beacon Hill. Terence Davies calls up all the conflicting Jules Berry is Valentin, the spoiler, who Charles Coburn). are solid, unpretentious, (Polanski, Catherine Deveuve) N 
BIRD NOW (1987). See review this issue. — emotions of the births, deaths, weddings, gives medallions to all the women he sleeps and rather dull, but McCrea manages to |! 3:40, 8:00 .. 
Museum of Fine Arts. = and funerals, which he recreates. with. with; when Francois discovers that make his character appealing. George |. “THE TENANT” 5, 
BLACK RAIN (1969). In this appalling countless bits and pieces of tangible detail. Francoise wears one of these trinkets, he Stevens directed. Brattle. (Polanski, Isabelle Adjani) 5:40,9:55 
Ridley Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays Davies's technique is like flipping through a murders Valentin. This fatalistic romance 
a New York cop. conned out of theJapanese family album and pausing while the memory. was a collaboration between the poet) 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably’ and emotion are summoned. These seem- Jacques Prévert and the director Marcel 
escort back to Tokyo. Their ‘pride stung: quence juxtapositions ate designed’ to precious touch; and Laurent’s acting isless knKNIAGARA (1953). Henry Hathaway “LAW OF DESIRE” 
they stick around to help the Japanesécops suggest parallels and continuities, and at —_‘than inspiring, but the film is still exquisite. directed this nifty, engrossing little film noir. ~/Cormen Manure) 2-45 2 : 
track down the gangster. The scriptwtiters times it pays off, notably inthe way he Gabin gives one of his most affecting | 
probably wanted this tobe an international, suggests the horrific metgmorphosis of performances; one shot.of him — tying on N 
interracial buddy-buddy action movie, young romance intolovelessmarriages: But his. bed’ in a leather jacket, a. cigarette . 
where the cops learn from each other's Davies has scooped out all of the material's | dangling from his lips — points the way to 
different approaches to crimefighting and connective tissue, so that what you-see the heroes of another. generation, Brando 
become friends. But it ends up absurdly remains a collection of bits and pieces. and James Dean. With Arietty as the good- z 
unbalanced, with Douglas teaching his West Newton. hearted Clara and a haunting. score by 
Japanese counterpart (the distinguished DRUGSTORE COWBOY (1989). Maurice Jaubert. French Library. 
Japanese actor Ken Takakura) how to do Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van ’ 
‘ his job like Dirty Harry — and the movie Sant’s film follows two junkie couples who ne a a film as not been viewed as we go 10 
confirms all of Douglas's istincts. in the stage a series of drugstore robberies . s press. In such cases, no-judgment is ! 
context of all the Asians with money in ooking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills, 2 intended. ; 
their own game, the American cop teaching SAXOPHONIST (1988). See review this | _2vallable for home-video viewing. (—- . = 
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Continued from page 41 
Joseph Cotten (in a tense, contecing 
performance) is married to Marilyn Monroe, 
but she’s sleeping with Richard Allan, whom 
she enlists in her plan to kill her husband at 
a Falls. in her one bona fide femme 
fatale role, Monroe has tarty red lips and a 
hell of a mean streak; she’s terrific to watch. 
Jean Peters (less drippy than usual) plays 
the bystander who gets involved. The 
dialogue (by Charles Brackett and others) 
is snappy and the pilot's pretty well worked 
out; the supporting cast — Don Wilson, 
Lurene Tuttle, Russell Collins, Denis O'Dea 
— is rather colorless. The cinematographer, 


(1987). 
Thig Argentine film tells the true story of a 
group of students who, while demonstrating 
in 1976, were seized by secret police. 
Directed by Hector Olivera. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


OLD AQUAINTANCE (1943). Bette Davis 
and Miriam Hopkins star in this farhous soap 


It follows two groups of women — one in the 
present and the other in ‘30s Europe — 
connnected by common entanglements in 
love and work. Much of the film is engaging, 
but its episodic, rather fuzzy structure keeps 
it from melding into a successful whole. 
"Brattle. 

OUTRAGE (1950). In addition to acting, ida 
Lupino directed several films in the '40s and 
"50s that were notable for their tough 
subject matter. This one is about a young 
woman whose happiness over her engage- 
ment is shattered when she is raped. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


KREPULSION (1965). Roman 
Polanski's effective but overly clinical 
shocker about a young woman's descent 
into madness. Catherine Deneuve plays the 
soft-spoken Belgian lamb who holes up in 
her ornate London apartment, killing off the 
various men who lust after her. The movie 
has frightening moments, but we never get 
inside the head of Deneuve's schizophrenic 
seductress (with almost no lines to speak, 
she's like a nymph on Thorazine), and the 
movie is cold and empty. & Brattle. 

*& KROMERO (1989). This film, about Ei 
Salvador’s martyred archbishop Oscar 
Romero, who spoke out about the political 
terrorism he witnessed until his 1980 
murder, presumably by a Salvadoran army 
gunman, is less a character study than a 
chronicle of Romero's life. Raul Julia, in a 
superb performance, plays the title charac- 
ter as a studious fellow, so much of a mouse 
that it’s a surprise when he raises his voice. 
But when a priest who is a close friend of 
Romero is gunned down, Romero stages a. 
huge funeral for him. Forced by his 
conscience to wear the vestments of 
liberation theology, his motives are more 
humanitarian than political. Julia is sup- 
ported by fine performances from Richard 
Jordon, Ana-Alicia, and Harold Gould. The 
film also benefits from John Duigan’s 
evenhanded direction of John Sacret 
Young's script. Copley Place, suburbs. 


**XSEA OF LOVE (1989). This thriller 
takes off from a potent premise: a-cop (Al 
Pacino) investigating a series of murders 
apparently. committed by the woman who 
answered the male victims’ personal ads 
fails for the prithe suspect (Ellen Barkin) . 
But director Harold Bécker is not a man with 
great sensuality or cunning, and Richard 
Price's script is full of plot holes. Moreover, 
Price barely writes a character for Ellen 
Barkin, and Becker's idea of making her a 
sexually independent woman is to dress her 
like a hooker. Pacino is terrific at a sort of 
hangdog street comedy, but he overdoes it, 
so you have no sense of a man caught in an 
erotic delirium. The best performance is 
from the wonderful John Goodman as 
Pacino's partner. Charles; Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

* 2 SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
Set in Louisiana, 


four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell) , who can’t stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John's 
college friend Graham (James Spader), a 
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4 highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
6] and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh’s camera 
aye eee sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the real 
the Director o messiness of sex and relationships, it gives 
- 
us that old soapy tale about people who 
AN AMERICAN TAIL learn to love again. It says that sex is fine as 
ie Bei long as it’s the old-fashioned, romantic 
Ths THE LAND BEFORE ME kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
G GENERAL AUDIENCES, suburbs. 
+ > kkk XSHADOW OF A DOUBT (1943). 
. Thornton Wilder wrote the. first of Alfred 
100 avi BOSTON CLEVELANS jes; Strangers ona Psycho 
266-1300 ¥ , 566-4 followed, one each decade. Joseph Cotten 
a — and Teresa Wright play the two Charilies, 
uncle and niece, who have an aimsot 
; telepathic connection; her sheltered small- 
————— town world starts to shatter when she 
begins. to_suspect he's hunted seriel 
— — murderer. This ingenious thriller, stunningly 


Donald Carey (the only casting error) as 
the FBI man, Patricia Collinge, Hume 
Cronyn (who's surprisingly good), and 


*XSHOCKER (1969). Wes Craven's 
latest scare fest suggests that he might just 
be a big softie after all. The villain, serial 
killer Horace Pinker, is mean but he just 
doesn't have Freddie's style. The past he 
shares with the teenage hero, whose 
dreams of Pinker's deeds helped the police 
track the killer down, gives the movie a 
nasty Oedipal twist. But -when Pinker is 
given the electric chair, the jolt transforms 
him into a spirit who passes from body to 
body continuing his evil work. The idea is 
stolen from The Hidden and though the 
gags are less"sinister, they're almost as 
funny. The finale — a slapstick chase 
across the TV dial — is giddy enough to 
remind you how much the film betrays 
Craven's real talents. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
SIDEWALK STORIES (1989). See review 
this issue. Nickelodeon. 

STALKER (1980). Andrei Tarkovsky’ $ Sci- 
ence-fiction parable about an illegal ex- 
pedition through.a forbidden zone. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

STAYING TOGETHER (1989). Lee 
Grant's comedy-drama, trom Monte Mer- 
rick's play, tells the story of three brothers 
trom a small Southern town who rebel when 
their father sells the family chicken res- 
taurant. When Dad dies of a heart attack, 
each of the three has, to find the strength to 
overcome their own per | dilemma. The 
movie has an appealing grit and a 
courageously unfaghionable attitude 
towards such current taboos as booze, 
dope, and sex. But the movie is at once 
mawkish and distant, obvious and in- 
coherent. It exploits primeval feelings about 
parents, kids, and mortality so clumsily that 
even people who like Dad realize they're 
being had. Cheri, Allston, suburbs. 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1989). Herbert 
Ross's cry-me-a-river treatment of Robert 
Harling's play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a small Louisiana town is inter- 
mittently saved by its sometimes giddying 
documentation of all-American bad taste. 
Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling's 
play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
it up, and then throws in every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's ‘left is a 
Love, Boat vehicle for the film's six ac- 
tresses, who seem to have little to do with 
one another. Dolly Parton is a natural for the 
entrepreneur hairdresser, Turvy, and Sally 
Field gets.to resuscitate her Norma Rae 
twang. Shirley MacLaine is pretty funny as 
the town's crochety vuigarian, and Julia 
Roberts makes a good dying swan. But 
Olympia Dukakis is too ethnic for the 
magnolias, and Daryl Hannah makes a 
preposterously pretty geek. Ross has so 
overburdened and overdecorated Harling's 
modest little comedy that it goes as flat as 
uncorked Coke. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 

@®STORY OF WOMEN (1969). As Marie 
Latour, the French woman executed by the 
Occupation government in 1943 for per- 
forming abortions, Isabelle Huppert gives a 
dull, drab performance. And director 
Claude Chabrol can’t seem to decide what 
his point of view is. By the end, when Marie 
has become a sort of anti-Joan of Arc, the 


Marie can’t possibly understand what it is to 
bear or raise children. But it's hard to feel 
righteous about a woman who doesn't give 
a damn about the fate of the clients she 
“operates’’ on, or who rents out her 
children’s rooms to whores during the day 
so she can make more money. Nickel- 


odeon. 

& & K SWING TIME (1936). Perhaps the 
best of the Astaire-Rogers musicals, though 
the script (by Howard Lindsay and Allafi 
Scott) sags a little. Fred is a famous dancer 
who pretends to have two left feet so he can 
take lessons from Ginger, a dance instructor 
at Eric Blore’s school. The magnificent 
songs ~(by Jerome Kern and Dorothy 
Fields) are better integrated dramatically 
than in the other entries in the series, and 
one triumphant number follows another: 
“Pick Yourself Up,”” “The Way You Look 
Tonight” (Fred's serenade to Ginger as she 
washes her hair), ‘Waltz in Swing Time,” 
“A Fine Romance” (the duet in the snow) , 
“Bojangles of Harlem’’ (Astaire’s tribute to 
Bill “Bojangles” Robinson) , and best of all, 
the pas de deux on the twin staircases, 


“Never Gonna Dance."’ George Stevens 


directed. With Victor Moore in the Edward 
Everett Horton part, Georges Metaxa in the 
Erik Rhodes part, and Helen Broderick in 
the Helen Broderick part: @ Brattle. 


T 


*& KTALK OF THE TOWN (1942). George 
Stevens directed this strained oddball 


comedy. Cary Grant plays an accused - 


criminal; Ronald Colman, the lawyer who 
harbors and defends him; and Jean Arthur, 
the woman who loves them both. There is 
much talk of morality, but the issues are 
unconvincingly resolved. None of the per- 
formers is at peak form here, and the movie 
doesn't stay in the memory. Brattie. j 

THE TENANT (1976). in this 
fascinating, unjustly maligned Roman 
Polanski thriller, the director himself plays 
the title character, a gnomish file clerk who 
imagines (or does he?) that his new 
neighbors are trying to make him “become” 
the former tenant — a suicidal woman who 
vacated by leaping out a third-floor window. 


The comically sinister neighbors are an 
obvious gloss on the ones in Rosemary's 


Baby and Repuision, but Polanski's-per- -. 


formance is such a masterpiece of 
masochism that it gives the movie.a startling 
aura of self-revelation. Brattle. 
MONK: 
STRAIGHT, NO CHASER (1989). Though 
the extensive backstage and performance 
footage in this documentary brings Monk's 
eccentric genius somewhat closer to the 
realm of the everyday mortal, the visual 
evidenee and testimony of intimates confirm 
that though time has removed much of the 
inscrutability of his music, the man remains 
an enigma. The film records: his personal 
grace, but it also records the difficulty of 
playing and living with him. Monk's son, 
Thelonious Jr., tells of his father’s in- 
troversion, and occasional hospitalizations. 
Among the best. of the music is the band 
from Monk's 1967- European tour playing 
“Evidence” and “| Mean You." Director 
Charlotte Zwerin has done an extraordinary 
job of piecing together a compelling profile. 
Copley Place. 

THREE (1966). Yugosiavian drama dealing 
with the partisan battles. against the Nazis in 
Serbia. Directed by Aleksander Petrovic. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

&kk'ATOM JONES (1963). More than 
any other film, Tony Richardson's adapta- 
tion of Henry Fielding’s picaresque comic 
epic captures the ebullience and energy of 
the decade that had just begun when it was 
made. The 18th-century tale of the 
basebornfoundiing (Albert Finney) , whose 
honesty and animal spirits upset the conniv- 


ing of his establishment cousin (David 


Warner) , provides @ blithe parable for the 
era's irreverenge and nascent anarchy. 
Working from Jgohn Osborne’s script, Rich- 
ardson, with exuberant style and narrative 
directness, manages. to both -reduce the 
800-page novel to its essence and capture 
some of‘Fielding's.style. Just as Fielding 
was trying to create a new literary form, 
Richardson, borrowing from the innovations 
of the French New Wave, was trying for a 
new cinematic synthesis. Though much of 
that looks familiar today, he charges the film 
with such effervescent exhilaration that it all 
unreels as effortlessly as a minuet and as 
inventively as a dream. With.Susannah York 
as the angelic Sophie Western and Hugh 
Griffith as the august Squire Aliworthy. 
Somerville Theatre. 

*&kkKTOP HAT (1935). Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers dance to one of the four 
or five best film scores ever written. The 
Irving Berlin songs include ‘'No Strings,"' 
“Cheek to Cheek,”’ and Piccolino"’ — 
there isn't a bad apple in the bunch, or an 


unmemorable dance. Fred plays an- 


American entertainer in London who falls in 
love with Ginger and follows her to Venice, 
where she wears her celebrated satin-and- 
feathers baliroom gown for their “‘Cheek to 
Cheek" pas de deux. in ‘Lovely Day,’’ they 
dance in a gazebo as the rain falls around 
them; at the end of the title number, Astaire 
uses his cane as a tommy gun and mows 
down the gentlemen of the chorus. 
(Pennies from Heaven contains an hom- 
mage to this amaziny moment.) “Mark 
Sandrich. directed from.a script by Dwight 
Taylor and Allan Scott — the best Astaire 
and Rogers ever got to play. With the 
indispensable Edward Everett — Horton, 
Helen Broderick, Erik Rhodes, Eric Biore, 
and a walk-on by Lucille Ball. @ Brattle. 
LOVE (1989). Nancy 
Savoca’s debut film racks up insights as it 
cuts among constantly shifting sub-groups 
preparing for a wedding in an italian- 
American neighborhood in the Bronx. The 
groom (Ron Eldard) can't quite give up his 
friends, even though his bride (Annabella 
Sciorra) has already moved him into the 
forefront of her life and expects him to do 
the same for. Eldard plays the groom with 
considerable skill and convincing child- 
ishness. But it's the women — the tough- 
vulnerable Sciorra, Suzanne Costalios as 
her warm, sensuous mother, Aida Turturro 
and Star Jasper as her best friends, and 
Kelly Cinnante, hilarious as her mouthy kid 
sister — who take over the movie. Charles, 
West Newton. 


WEAPONS OF THE SPIRIT (1989). 
Pierre Savuage’s documentary tells the 
‘story of seemingly miraculous goodness 
amidst the overwhelming evil of the Holo- 
caust, the story of the village of Le 
Chambon where 5000 Jews were saved, or 
one for every inhabitant. Sauvage details 
how Jews were hid in cellars, how schools 
for refugee children were set up, how 50 
sets of false ID papers were manufactured 


‘each week, and how an underground 


tailroad was established to Switzerland. He 
reverses the traditional Holocaust question 
— “How could such things happen?” — by 
placing’ it in the context of France's 
acquiesence. to the Occupation. Sauvage 
(who grew up in Le Chambon) is not a very 
probing interviewer, and his condemnations 
can be Very shrill. But the outpourings of 
emotion work in a film that never lets you 
forget the evil unleashed by the Holocaust 
but that prefers to celebrate the good that 
flourished in spite of it. Coolidge Corner. 

*& kKWHO’S THAT KNOCKING AT MY 
DOOR? (1968). This was Martin Scorsese’s 
Gry run for Mean Streets: he tried out his 
restless, jazzy camera style for the first time, 
and, with Harvey Keitel as his alter ego, 
began to explore the tensions and con- 
tradictions of his Italian-American upbring- 
ing. ‘Who's That Knocking fever . ap- 
proaches the complexity of the later film — 
Scorsese (who also wrote the script) slams 
his points home, and Zina Bethune, the TV 


actress he cast as Keitel’s girl friend, failsto - 


create a character. And Keitel. hasn't 
worked up to the level he'd attain in Mean 
Streets, in his big scenes, he flails about. 


the movie's intermittently exciting to watch — 


— it's full of jolts. Harvard Film Archive. ° 
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written and directed, turns on moments 
when something ordinary and benign sud- 
denly becomes frightening — like the | 
“Merry Widow Waltz," the killer's theme 
song. This influential movie (Hitchcock's “David Brudnoy, THE TAB 
favorite among his films) is the unofficial 
source of The Stepfather and, perhaps, of as 
some of the thinking in Blue Velvet, it 
contains a creepy descent-into-evil scene 
that begins when Cotten (in a superb 
performance) drags his reluctant niece into 
a seedy neighborhood bar. With Mac- = 
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is is a shelf of work arguably as impressive as any in what used to be called — before the alphabet Bateson 
got all jumbled — American letters. A quarter-century of credits unspool a montage of glib The chances 


of a lifetime 


Tom Wolfe’s 
guided tour 
of the zeitgeist 


phrases, indelible snapshots, and epochal encounters that freeze-frame the zeitgeist of three 
successive decades. This year’s girl, acid tests, radical chic, mau-mauing, flak catchers, the me decade, the 


right stuff, adjectival catch-up, the painted word, media ricochet — every man a Webster, every title a 
neologism. If the committee in Sweden read fluent American, he would be on the Nobel short list. All th e Ww orl d 
“But I’m just the social secretary,” the always dapper Tom Wolfe protested to Bill Moyers on PBS earlier 
this year. So dedicated a follower of fashion should know thaton him sheepish clothing is a bad fit. The a page 
flashy Edwardian threads, the silky uptown digs, and the finely cut word play betoken pure executive-suite - ae 
calculation. A social secretary, yes — in the humble tradition of Cardinal Richelieu or Henry Kissinger. Writers on writing 
‘Besides Moyers’s respectful gaze, Wolfe continues to sun himself in the warm afterglow of The Bonfire of 
the Vanities, the bestseller about a New York City poisoned by race and rapacity, a certified cultural landmark Note:book 
that, from Brawley to Bensonhurst to the bouncing of Ed Koch, plays more depressingly like straight Publishing news 
journalism every day. (After spending nearly 30 weeks on the New York Times paperback bestseller list last and previews 
winter and this spring, the book resurfaced on the roster early in the Dinkins-Guiliani campaign.) No wonder ; 
Wolfe emanates the cool authority of the court astrologer who read the stars right and hit pay dirt with a royal : Th 
scam. His first foray into fiction was a blockbuster that nailed the Reagan ‘80s to Wall Street with the same ¢c * is 
fervor with which The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test swallowed up those fabulous ‘60s and “The Me Decade and Reading List - 
See VIM, page 8 ‘ 
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established her own vision in 
the age of American modern- 
ism. Asa person, she lived her 
life with courage, passion and 


on many sources closed during 
O’Keeffe’s lifetime. 
Harper & Row, $25.00 


caribbean 
A. 
Michener 


ing her sex change from male to 
female. This sequel tells of her 
life. 


subsequent 
Random House, $18.95 


one of the most beautiful and 
hotly contested regions of the 
globe. Random House, $22.95 


Straight Shooting 
What's Wrong with America 
|. and How to Fix It 


by John Silber 

John Silber finds America adrift 
and unwilling to take charge of 
its future. He indicts our lead- 
ing institutions for fostering a 
passive response to the nation’s 
challenge and offers a bold 
prescription for a new Aineri- 
can vitality. Harper & Row, 
$22.50 


December 9 


Holiday Events 


Madeline’s Birthday Party, 11:00am to 12:00pm, Wellesley 

Chanukah Storytelling & Dreidels, 10:30 to 11:30am, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 4 

The Computer Museum Robots, 11:00am to 5:00pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 5 

Meet Julia Child, autographing The Way to Cook, 12:00 to 1:00pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 2 

Santa Storytelling and Framed Polaroids, 12:00 to 1:00pm, 5:00 to 5:45pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 4 
_ Madeline’s Birthday Storytelling, 1:00 to 1:30pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 2 

Meet John Silber, autographing Straight Shooting, 2:00 to 4:00pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 2 

Boston Ballet Nutcracker Players, 2:30 to 3:30pm, 4:00 to 5:00pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 4 

Meet Lora Brody, autographing Cooking With Memories, 10:30 to 11:30am, Wellesley 

Santa Storytelling, 2:00 to 3:00pm, Wellesley 
December 17 Chanukah Storytelling, 2:00 to 3:00pm, Wellesley 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE @ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 


M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 


] 


M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 


~ 
| Sure of You Caribbean 
L{pP | A piquant comedy about The lush islands of the Carib- 
modem allegiances and the bean have always possessed a 
forces that threaten to unravel special allure. Here, in novel ; 
them. Mary Ann Singleton form, is the story of the struggle What 
have ing, bu for ire, and of political 
then someone offers her more. economic and racial currents in A ica 
| «Should she take her family to adh 
| ees. | New York City to try to break to Fix ti : | 
Georgia O’Keeffe OR GIA Pleasures of a Tangled Life : The Storyteller 
by Roxana Robinson |() K EF A renowned historian and travel — The book follows the destiny 
As an artist, Georgia O’Keeffe writer, Jan Morris published her of a Peruvian Jew, an outsider rit 
their chronicler and voice. 


Fiction _ 
RUNNING WILD, by J.G. 


Ballard. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 104 pages, $12.95. 


“I quite consciously rely on my 
obsessions in all my work,” J.G. 
Ballard has declared. 
Accordingly, Ballard, “likely to 
become recognized as by far.and 
away the most important literary 
figure associated with the field of 
science fiction,” in the estimation 
of critic Douglas Winter, largely 
disdains exotic sci-fi locales such 
as space colonies and distant 
planets for contemporary 
commonplaces — sterile high- 
rises, multi-laned 
superhighways, even wrecked 
automobiles — made more-eerie 
by their familiarity. “My 
psychological landscapes,” 

_ Ballard told one interviewer, “are 
the sort that might be perceived 
by people during major mental 
crises — not literally, of course, 
but they represent similar 
disturbed states of mind.” 

The roots of Ballard’s unique 
perspective were revealed in the 
acclaimed Empire of the Sun 
(1984), his mostly 
autobiographical tale of a 
sheltered English boy surviving 
by his wits in devastated 

| Shanghaiand in a Japanese 

internment camp for three years 

during World War II. “What had 
been a conventional world for me 

was exposed as no more than a 

stage set whose cast could | 

disappear overnight,” the author 
explained, “so I saw the fragility 
of everything, the transience of 
everything, but also, in a way, the 
reality of everything.” This vision 
of normalcy shattered by 
apocalypse runs throughout 

Running Wild, a slim novel about 

the chillingly plausible 

Pangbourne Massacre of June 25, 

1988. 

Pangbourne Village is a lush 
estate west of London containing 
10 imposing private residences 
with swimming pools, a 
recreation club, and community 
gymnasium, all surrounded by 
security fences and monitored by 
remote-control cameras mounted 
discreetly in shade trees. It 
represents the successful 
purchase of protected seclusion, 
until the sunny Saturday 
morning when, in a period of 15 
minutes, all 32 adults in the 
compound are murdered and 13 
juvenile residents, ages eight to 
17, disappear without a trace. 
Ironically, this was the day a TV 
crew was due to begin filming 
“The New Samoa,” a 
documentary tribute to 
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BOOKMARKS 


Brief reviews 


Pangbourne’s apparent 

achievement of a frictionless 
. society where successive 

generations feel fulfilled. 

A dozen theories on the 
slaughter’s motives, from a 
servants’ uprising to political 
terrorism, crumble; a hysterical 
press and public await word of 


| the missing children. Viewing a 


police video taken hours after the 
killings, however, the book’s 
narrator, Deputy Psychiatric - 
Advisor Dr. Richard Greville, 
detects something inherently 
sinister in the tasteful, affluent 
perfection unmarred by the 
recent violence. ‘Everything is 
strangely blanched, drained of all 
emotion, and one seems to be 
visiting a set of laboratories in a 
high-tech science park where no 
human operatives are 
employed.” 

As he investigates the lives of 
the ersatz utopians, Greville 
discovers a fundamental 
misunderstanding between 
parents and offspring. “I 
remembered the photograph of 
the Millers . . .a thoughtful, 
friendly man and his cheerful, 


| good-looking wife. In the 


downstairs gymnasium where 
she died on the booby-trapped 
Exercycle there had been.a wall 
diary marking out the various _ 
activities shared with the 
children — the school reading 
assignments to be talked over, . 
the hour set aside after dinner to 
discuss television programs of 
mutual interest, the social events 
at the sports club. . . Scarcely a 
minute of the children’s lives had 
not been intelligently planned.” 
To his computer, a boy confides a 
swimming triumph, “47 lengths 
today!” and omnipresent 3 
cheerleaders blip back “Well 
done, Jeremy!” In response, 
Jeremy becomes moved to amass 
gun magazines. “This was a 
warm, friendly junior Alcatraz,” ° 
Greville concludes. A grisly 
home movie and the 
reappearance of the youngest 
Pangbourne orphan, mute but for 
a terrible, animal hissing, leave 
no doubt as to who sundered the 
peace of Pangbourne Village, and 
why. 

Yet for all its promise, this 
book is too short and 
straightforward, even blasé, in its 
investigation into whether 
parental solicitude sooths or 
inflames the developing psyche. 
Running Wild doesn’t rank with 
Ballard’s best work, which 
enthralls or outrages or both. It 
does, however, serve as an 
accessible introduction to a writer 
who is one of a kind. 

— Alison Comey 


THE REMAINS OF THE DAY, 
by Kazuo Ishiguro. Knopf, 245 
pages, $18.95. 


In Kazuo Ishiguro’s third 
novel, winner of this year’s 
Booker Prize, a short motor trip 
allows an aging butler named 
Stevens to reflect on his life. 
Stevens's ostensible mission is to 
persuade former housekeeper, 
Miss Kenton, now unhappily 
married and living in the west of 
England, to return to service at 
Darlington Hall. But as 
eventually becomes clear 
through Stevens’s wayward, 
digressive internal monologue, 
The Remains of the Day is really 
the story of his long-suppressed 
love for Miss Kenton. As Stevens 


a neve by 


KAZUO 
ISHIGURO 


scrutinizes his past and examines 
his motives with increasing care, 
trying to identify the turning 
points that led to his present 
solitary state. As he unravels 
deceptions and self-deceptions in 
maddeningly elliptical prose full 
of qualifications and evasions, we 
come both to distrust Stevens’s 
words and to understand his 
deeper nature — the lonely soul 
under the implacable veneer. 

Stevens’s highly stylized 
British diction and the book’s 
“upstairs/downstairs” vignettes. 
in parlors, formal dining rooms, 
kitchens, and servants’ corridors 
‘smack a bit of PBS caricatures of 
E h country life and sound as 
if they were written by someone 
not intimately familiar with the 
milieu. But the lack of 
verisimilitude is compensated for 
by Ishiguro’s considerable 
novelistic skills. This book is 
almost perfectly structured, its 
sequence of well-timed 
revelations carefully diagrammed 
across its pages and each detail 
contributing to the whole. One 
grows impatient with Stevens's 
technical analyses of the ideal 
staff plan for a large household, 
with his perplexed attempt to 
understand his new American 
master’s jovial banter, and with 
his extended digressions on what 
makes a great butler — an elusive 
quality summed up in the term 
“dignity” — only to discover the 
resonance of these themes later 
on. We learn that just as Lord 
Darlington met his moral 
downfall by adhering to the 
obsolete values of the 
“gentleman,” Stevens has 
sacrificed his own freedom and 
happiness to his cherished ideal 
of dignity. 

As the novel progresses, the 
orderly existence of Darlington 
Hall gradually gives way to 
confusion high and low, and 
darkness descends on the story. 
In the end, it becomes apparent 
that Stevens won't be able to 
retrieve his losses, but his 
ultimately courageous insights, 
like the strings of colored lights 
that brighten the closing seaside 
sunset, shed a gentle illumination 
that extends beyond the book’s 
final, poignant pages. 

— Lois Nesbitt 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHOTOGRAPHER IN LA 
PLATA, by Adolfo Bioy 
Casares. Translated by Suzanne 
Jill Levine. E.P. Dutton, 169 
pages, $18.95. 


Adolfo Bioy Casares is 
something of an Argentine 
national hero. Through novels 
such as The Invention of Morel 


and Pry. of the War of the Pig 


through his collaborations 


with renowned fabulist Jorge 
Luis Borges, Casares has earned a 
reputation as one of the fathers of 
Argentine surrealism. Though his 
works may not be as widely 
known in the United States as 
those of Borges, his unique ability 
to blend the factual and the 
fantastic has finally begun to 
garner attention here. 
Unfortunately, even as his 
reputation in this country is 
beginning to increase, Casares’s 
powers have begun to fade. In his 
latest novel, The Adventures of a 
Photographer in La Plata, written 
when the author was well into his 
70s, Casares attempts what the 
book’s jacket calls “a tersely 
plotted mystery.” But lest you get 
the wrong idea, Adventures is no 
whodunit. Nor is it even a 
mystery in any conventional 
sense. It offers no crime, no 
intricate problem needing 
solution, and in fact, virtually no 
plot. Even Casares’s habitual 
detours into the realm of the 
unconscious seem designed not 
to involve the reader in the story, 
but to obscure the novel's lack of 
forward momentum. 
Whatmomentum the book has 
derives from its hero, Nicolasito 
Almanza, A photographer from 
the boondocks, Almanza has — 
been sent by a wealthy patron to 
the provincial capital of La Plata 
tophotograph thecity’s _ 
architecture. No sooner does he 


"ADVENTURES 


step off the bus than the 
mysterious Don Juan Lombardo 
and his lovely daughters, Julia 
and Griselda, spot the 

~ photographer for a hick and take 
him to their hotel. ‘The city 
slicker,” says Don Juan 
ominously, “is very tricky and 
even more so when he runs a 
business. Outsiders have to 
present a united front.” 

But a united front against 
what? What do the Lombardos 
want from Almanza? According 
to Almanza’s friend Mascardi, a 
detective, the Lombardos may be 
a family of hustlers out to 
swindle visiting innocents. 
According to a local 
photographer's assistant, Don 
Juan Lombardo is the devil 
-himself. And according to 
Almanza’s landlord, the 
Lombardo daughters are virility- 
robbing sex fiends. 

At this point, Casares’s story 
line dissolves. For the rest of the 
book, the reader follows 
Almanza around the city. 
Almanza beds first Griselda and 
then Julia. He takes pictures of 
buildings. He lunches with 
anarchists. He gets paid for 
taking his photographs. He 
leaves the city. But the reader 
rarely knows or cares why he 
does these things 


Virtually the only moment of 


any suspense comes when, 
toward the end of the book, 
Almanza develops a fever and 
begins to hallucinate. Having 
been told that Don Juan is the 
devil, or at least a dangerous 
criminal, Almanza imagines he 
sees a graveyard, then an obelisk, 
then a very frightening Don Juan 
himself. Just when he thinks he’s 
going to die, Almanza wakes up 
and finds himself having coffee 
with the real Don Juan. 

Yet, after the tedium of 
watching Almanza tour La Plata, 
even this scene comes as small 
relief. Far from writing a “tersely 
plotted mystery,” Casares has 

. created a tangle of loose ends. 
Given Argentina’s recent history 
of government-sponsored 
kidnappings and assassinations, 
Casares could have used 
Almanza’s detective friend _ 
Mascardi and the anarchists with 
whom Almanza lunches to wrap 
his story in gripping politics. 
Instead, he lets Mascardi and the 
anarchists slip into the 
background to become utterly 
irrelevant. 

Likewise, Casares might have 
turned Almanza’s affairs with 
Julia and Griselda into high 
drama. What, after all, could be 
more explosive than a 

' simultaneous affair with two 
sisters? But rather than give the 
sisters or even Almanza any 
human emotions, he simply 
sends them off to bed. After a few 


quick creaks of the mattress and a 
few post-coital snapshots, 
Casares has Almanza 
mechanically declare that he’s in 
love with Julia and ride off into 
the sunset. 

By this time in the story, most 
readers will have stalked off to 
their bookshelves in search of ° 
better reading. With any luck, 
they'll find one of Casares’s 
earlier works, something truly 
surreal and engrossing. There’s a 
reason Casares has become so 
famous in Argentina and, lately, 
beyond. It’s just that you won’t 
find it in The Adventures of a 
Photographer in La Plata. 

— Fred Turner 


THE STORYTELLER, by Mario 
Vargas Llosa. Translated by 
Helen Lane. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 246 pages, $17.95. 


In his new novel, Peruvian 
author Mario Vargas Llosa sets 
himself the difficult task of telling 
a story that, in some senses, 
cannot be depicted authentically 
in a novel — the story of a group 
of pre-modern men, the 
Machiguenga Indians of Peru. 
The problem of presentation is 
best stated by the book’s 
narrator, a writer whose résumé 
reads very much like Llosa’s. 
Why, he wonders, is he unable to 
complete a book about the 
storytellers of the Machiguenga - 

tradition? The uncomfortable 
answer he arrives at is “the 
difficulty of inventing, in Spanish 
and within a logically consistent 
intellectual framework, a literary 
form that would suggest, with 
any reasonable degree of 
credibility, how a primitive man 
with a magico-religious mentality 
would go about telling a story.” 
Together, the narrator and Llosa 
find a way around this problem. 
The result is the book Llosa did 
write. It is a fascinating, intricate 
tale of the encounter between 
tribal and modern sensibilities 


Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
that is made all the more 
compelling by the abundant use 
of autobiographical details and 
by the fact that Llosa, aman who 
adamantly refuses to slight 
complexities, is currently running , 
for president of Peru. (He is, by 
many reports, favored to win.) 
The Storyteller opens with 
Llosa’‘s alter ego saying, “I came 
to Firenze to forget Peru and 
Peruvians for a while.” The effort 
only lasts for half a sentence. 
“{A}nd suddenly my unfortunate 
country forced itself upon me in 
the most unexpected ways this 
morning.” The intrusion comes in 
the form of an exhibit of 
photographs of the 
Machiguengas, a display that | 
includes a picture of a 
Machiguenga storyteller. The 
narrator's interest in the Indians 
stems from his student days at 
the University of San Marcos. 
There, the narrator befriended a 
Peruvian Jew, Saul Zuratas, a 
man so horribly disfigured by a 
giant red birthmark on his face 
that he went by the nickname 
Mascarita or Mask-Face. The 
narrator recalls his friend's 
interest, then obsession, with the 
Machiguenga and their survival 
as a tribe, unsullied by 
modernity, whether in the form 
of Christian doctrine or in the 
form of a capitalist steamroller 
ready to appropriate land and 
muscle for industrial purposes — 
the rubber boom and the drug 
trade, tobe precise. 

The narrator tells us other 
things about Mascarita — that the 
only writer he was interested in is 
Kafka, that he had a parrot 
named Gregor Samsa, that he 
stayed at the university to please 
his aging father — but he focuses 
on the man’s ideas about the 
Machiguenga. Even when he 
loses track of Mascarita (the word 
is that Mascarita has emigrated to 
Israel), the narrator maintains his 
own interest in the tribe. In fact, 
years later he visits the tribe, and 
even later, when he is working on 
a television series, he produces a 
documentary on the 
Machiguenga. The narrator's 
concern is traced up to the 
present, as he finds himself, in 
Firenze, piecing together the 
puzzle of his friend’s 
disappearance and the mystery of 
the “storyteller,” an important 
but, to date, inscrutable part of 
the Machiguenga tradition. 

But this is only half of it. In 
alternating chapters of the book, 
the narrator disappears and the 
Machiguenga, “the men who 
walk,” present themselves. Or 
more precisely, a Machiguenga 
storyteller, that ever-elusive 
figure, chronicles the details of 
Tasurinchi, a name, it seems, that 
all Machiguenga men share, for 
individuals do not have separate 
names in this tribe. 

In his previous novel, Aunt 
Julia and the Scriptwriter, Llosa 
made use of a similar device: 
alternating chapters between two 
narrators. In Aunt Julia, one 
narrator is a writer, again a man 
much like Llosa; the other is.“the 
scriptwriter,” an intriguing, 
confusing madman. The 
Storyteller is not, at first, as 
wildly entertaining or readable as 
its predecessor. But, as the 
Machiguenga storyteller knows, 
“It’s always like that in the 
beginning. A sort of confusion of 
voices. Later on, you can 
understand them.” Ultimately, 
The Storyteller is the more 
remarkable book, for it is when 
Llosa yanks his two stories 
together — when Kafka slips into 
the Machiguenga tradition and 
the Machiguenga tradition grabs 
hold of the modern narrator — 
that the novel, always intelligent 
and interesting, becomes 
brilliant. A superbly written, 
thoroughly compelling story, 
Llosa’s book insists on being re- 
read and will reward the 
effort, continually opening 
up new meanings and 
connections. 

— Debra Spark 


ANIMAL ACTS, by Chris 
Mazza. Fiction Collective, 163 


pages, $18.95. 


Chris Mazza’s short stories 
can’t be called surreal exactly, but 
reading them does give you the 
feeling that everyday rules of 
perception no longer apply — 
that perhaps your feet are no 
longer on the floor and that your 
genitals are in a new place 
altogether. The stories in this slim 
debut volume describe a place 
peopled with painters, musicians, 
sculptors (several sculptors), and 
plain folk who haven't made it 
big or even really made it small. 
Some of them seem unsure 
whether they are painters or 
musicians or sculptors, or 
whether, surrounded by the 
detritus of their craft, they just 
imagine they are. 

The stories are also filled with 
animals of the four-legged 
variety, plus some hybrids 


deemed necessary by various 


emotional states. In “The Dove 
Hunters,” a man has trained his 
lover to be the bird dog on his 
weekend forays into the brush. 
She “holds the body with one 
hand, thumb and forefinger of 
the other hand in a ring around 
the bird’s neck, jerks her hands 
apart, pops the head off, drains 
blood from the limp neck.” This, 
while she roots about for 
information about his last love. 
In “Shut Up,” a middle-aged 
woman (one of the sculptors) has 


| her dog’s vocal cords sliced 


because he made too much noise 
when she brought home men. 
(She makes two clay marbles to 
represent his lost parts and keeps 
them in a jar.) She strikes up a 
relationship with a young singer 
across the way; manipulating 
him with unsolicited gifts of oral 
sex. When he brings home a 
young woman, her dog takes a 
bite out of him. When she and the 
dog, in a bizarre symbiotic fit of 
jealousy, interrupt his 
lovemaking, the creature that 
results is a carnivorous, 
spasmodic chimera. 

Mazza’s characters aren’t 
merely angry or sad or frustrated 


or even sexually bereft; their pain — 


seems to find visceral 
connections and tantalizing 
outlets. In “From Hunger,” a man 
finds his lover eating the wet 
paint from her canvas, smearing 
it over her nose and ears and 
arms. “It was such a mean 
bastard,” she says. “It was 
beautiful, so beautiful. I loved it. 
But it wouldn’t love back.” 
Another woman discovers that 
her husband’s lover has turned 
him into a clay sculpture. 

Written in an erratic prose 
style, with sentences that 
hopscotch from one bit of 
information to the next, not all 
Mazza’s stories are as profound 
as they are gimmicky. But even 
her thin ideas — in “Erasable 
Ink” an artist empowers himself 
by drawing an orgy — become 
palpable flesh through the force 
of her writing. In the title story, 
written as a kind of stage play, 
people dressed in animal 
costumes attend a cocktail party 
at which a woman holds a man 
captive with tales of another 
woman. The man must beware of 
this woman, Randi; she amuses 
herself by taunting people with 
their own sexuality. It’s a trick the 
author has pulled off as well. 

— Robin Dougherty 


Nonfiction 


PLEASURES OF A TANGLED 
LIFE, by Jan Morris. Random 
House, 209 pages, $18.95. 


The author's photograph on 
the dust jacket of Jan Morris’s 
new collection of reminiscences 
portrays a handsome, laughing 
woman, full of life and conveying 
the relaxed, tweedy air of an 
English country matron. If you 
didn’t know that Jan Morris was, 


backward look at what has made 


less than two decades ago, the 
much praised travel writer and 
journalist James Morris (who 
underwent a sex change in 1972), 
you might well think that the 
woman in the picture is some 
minor duchess or titled lady with 
old-fashioned leanings and 
slightly out-of-date ideas whose 
tangled life revolves around 
running a manor house and 
whose pleasures entail raising 
sheep dogs and tending roses. 
And while this second volume of 
autobiography — the first, 
Conundrum, detailing the gender 
change, was published in 1974 — 
touches on all of Morris's travels 
and journalistic coups (he was 
with Hillary on his momentous 
Everest climb), it is less narrative 
than a collection of pensées: a 


such an eventful, complicated life- 
worth living. This, at least in 
theory, should be interesting and 
entertaining from a writer of 
Morris's stature, but Pleasures of. 
a Tangled Life vexes and rankles 
from its opening pages. 

In such diverse works as the 
Pax Britannica Trilogy, a history 
of the British Empire, the travel 
books Venice, Oxford, and Spain; 
and the masterful re-creation of 
New York City, Manhattan ‘45, 
Morris (as both James and Jan) 
has been known for elegant 
prose, forceful detail, and 
pungent insight. It has been the 
best sort of travel writing, 
intensely personal without 


ignoring or sacrificing the 
broader historical, political 
context. But in Pleasures of a 
Tangled Life Morris's taut prose 
has gone flabby, her insights 
turned sentimental; she has 
become a cataloguer and curator 
of emotional ephemera, a 
custodian of wistful feelings, 
cherished for their own sake and 
exhibited with a condescending 
air of genteel superiority. It is as 
though Morris, no longer content 
with just being a “woman,” is 
now transforming herself into a 
sort of parody of a “lady writer” 
who deals in feelings rather than 
emotions, attitudes rather than 
ideas. 

Sometimes this literary 
affectation takes the form of 
enthusiastic gushing: 

Friends think excessive the 

pleasure I get from my house ~ 

. .Tlove it incessantly. 

When I am at home I wander 

around its rooms gloatingly; 

when I am away I lie in my 
hotel dreaming of it. If 

people show me pictures of 

their children, Ishow them 

pictures of my house. 

Even history becomes infused 
with a sort of breathy eagerness: 

Few moments in my life 

have chilled me more than 

the moment when an 

assistant at the British 

Museum Library placed in 

my hands the original 

manuscript of General | 

Gordon’s diaries, their last 

pages written at Khartoum in 

the very hours before his 
death. I could almost feel the 
heat of his rooftop then, 

smell the dust and the death 

and the gunpowder. . . 

This is Daphne du Maurier at her 
worst; a watered-down, pseudo- 
gothic approach to experience 


} and Road Runner, Pepe Le Pew, 


that condescends to a reader's 


intelligence. 

Pleasures of a Tangled Life ~ 
becomes more problematic, 
however, when this superior, 
though oddly distant, tone 
infiltrates more-serious topics 
with grandly sweeping 
generalizations: 

But perhaps the wisdom of 

the Jews, if it does exist, is a 

wisdom specifically of the 

Diaspora. . . .[E]ven our 

market town in Wales has 

long been enlivened by the 
residence of a single Jewish 
family which has provided 
not only characters of 
pungency and shopkeepers 
of skill but also respected 
mayors. ... Something 

about [Jews] makes me live 

more lively, makes me enjoy 

myself more. . . perhaps 
because my attitude towards 

them is marked today by a 

sense of wonder. 

It is this constant sense of 
setting herself apart, presenting 
herself as the more “sensitive,” 

“superior” other, that undercuts 
Morris’s integrity as a thinker and 
a writer here. One has the awful 
feeling that Morris thinks of such 
writing as more “feminine,” and 
in Conundrum she actually 
articulates this idea: 

I was even more emotional 

now [after the sex change]. I 

cried more easily, and was 

ludicrously susceptible to 
sadness or flattery. Finding 
myself rather less interested 
in great affairs... ] acquired 

a new concern for small 

ones, My scale of vision 

seemed to contract, and I 

looked less for the grand 

sweep than the telling detail. 

The emphasis changed in 

my writing, from places to 

people. 

It is not a change in gender that 
makes the difference here but 
Morris's perception of 
appropriate gender behavior and 
prose style. Pleasures of a 
Tangled Life is a disappointing 
and unsatisfying book because 
Morris has taken to heart the 
worst stereotypes of gender, and 
writing. The irony is that she is 
probably the only author, or 
rather, authoress, around today 
who would take as a compliment 
the age-old insult of writing just 
like a woman. 

— Michael Bronski 


CHUCK AMUCK: THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF AN 
ANIMATED CARTOONIST, 
by Chuck Jones. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 303 pages, $24.95. 


The tenor of this book never 
strays from one of respect and 
appreciation for its subject. 
Chuck Jones’s book is less an 
autobiography than an 
entertaining ‘thank you” to the 
people and the industry that 
made his creations possible. 

The creator of Wile E. Coyote 


and Marvin the Martian (and a 
principal of the filmography team 
of all of the really funny Porky 
Pig/Daffy Duck team-ups) 
explains the personal memorials _. 
alive in each of the characters 
with which he was involved. 
Jones tells how his father’s 
repeated business failures 
provided him with the writing 
materials to begin as a graphic 
artist; how his Uncle Lynn's 
brazen tall tales provided the 
inspiration for the direction of 
over 50 Bugs Bunny cartoons; 
how Daffy Duck’s famous curse, 
“You're dethpicable,” came from 
Jones’s father’s opinion of 
Warren G. Harding; and how 
writer Tedd Pierce's “direct and 
uncompromising” attitude 
toward sex led to the birth of 
Pepe Le Pew. 

Chronicling his rise from beach 
boy of Balboa, California, to 
janitor at the Chouinard Art 
Institute (now the California 
Institute of the Arts), to animator 
and director of the post World 


War II “Golden 


Brothers Studios, Jones 

the book with doodles and 
sketches from the cartoons, as 

well as old photographs of family 
and friends. The careful mention 
of influences and mentors can 
make the text. seem like an 
illustrated acceptance speech for 
the Oscars (Jones has won three); 
however, Jones writes in the 
language of a man who clearly 
loves his profession, so it avoids 


. tedium. As an unabashed fan of 


Chuck Aptuck 


‘THE LAPS AND TIMES DP AN ANIMATED CARTOONIST 


these features, I’m pleased to see 
the philosophy behind the 
failures of Le Pew, Fudd, and 
Coyote properly addressed. 
Sadly, however, Jones neglects to 
tackle the existential significance 
of Tweety Pie. 

Although he still insists he 
does not have a favorite 
character, Jones claims he 
couches his aspirations in Bugs 
Bunny and Pepe Le Pew and his 
“rueful recognition ” in Daffy 
Duck and Elmer Fudd. The book - 
includes scripts from Jones's 
favorite features, including For 
Scent-imental Reasons (1949) 
and Rabbit Fire (1951), with the 
famous “Wabbit Season! Duck 
Season!” exchange. And it was-a 
pleasure to discover that my 
personal favorite, Rabbit of 
Seville (1950), is also in Chuck 
Jones's top nine picks. 

Only in America could 
institutions of high reputation be 
called Looney Tunes and Merrie 
Melodies. Fortunately, one of the 
industry’s chief architects saw the 
wisdom of documenting his 
contribution to the best of the 
cartoon pursuits in this book. 

— Charles S. Berry 
THE MIND HAS NO SEX? 
WOMEN IN THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Londa 
Schiebinger. Harvard 


University Press, 355 pages, 
$29.50. 


In her poem “Planetarium,” 
Adrienne Rich pays homage to 
the lifework of astronomer 
Caroline Herschel, “a woman ‘in 
the snow/among the Clocks and 
instruments/or measuring the 
ground with poles’//in her 98 
years to discover/8 comets//she 
whom the moon 
ruled/, . levitating into the night 
sky/riding the polished 
lenses//Galaxies of women, 
there/doing penance for 
impetuousness//Tycho 
whispering at last/’Let me not 
seem to have lived in vain’. . .” 

Herschel (1750-1848) is one of 
the many female scientists Londa 
Schiebinger raises from obscurity 
in this rigorous exposé of 
women’s struggles in 17th- and 
18th-century Europe for the 
recognition of mind over matter 
in the “male” enterprise of 
scientific inquiry. But this is no 
mere compendium of 
biographical tales in a feminist 
vein. An analysis of the role of 
gender in the development of 
modern science, the book is 
something of a cultural 
consommeé, a lucid blend of 
philosophy, political ideology, 
and sociology — from Galen’s 
ancient theory of humors, to 
Descartes’s Renaissance dualism, 
to Rousseau’s Enlightenment 
tenet of sexual complementarity 
— in which historical currents 
determine woman’s place in, or 
out of, the observatory and the 
laboratory, the medical 
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establishment and the academy. 

In tracing the evolution of 
women in modern science, 
Schiebinger, assistant professor - 
of history at Pennsylvania State 
University, delineates what 
amounts to their fall from 
scientific grace: the exclusion of 
aristocratic women who figured 
prominently in the informal 
salons of 17th- and 18th-century 
Paris and intellectual discourse of 
Renaissance courts, of members 
of Germany’s artisan circles, and 
of proponents of midwifery and 
medical cookery from science on 
the basis of 18th-century theories 
‘positing the opposing yet 
| complementary status of men 
and women. (“Femininity,” the 
conventional wisdom held, was 
antithetical to the rigors of 
science.) 

Schiebinger tackles this “long- 
standing quarrel between science 
and what Western culture has 
defined as ‘femininity’ ” from 
four perspectives: institutional 
precepts (women were not only 
barred from academies and 
universities but relegated 
increasingly to the private sphere 
of the family, where they served 
as “invisible assistants” to male 
protectors, as did Caroline 
Herschel to her brother, William 
— indeed, Caroline once referred 
to herself as a “well-trained 
puppy dog”); a presentation of 
women scientists as “historical 
actors” jockeying for space 
within gender boundaries 
(including the trials of 
entomologist Maria Sibylla 
Merian and mathematician- 
physicist Emilie du Chaatelet); 
how definitions of women’s 
biology supported or prohibited 
their participation in science (for 
example, the 1765 Encyclopédie 
article on “The Skeleton” 
comparing male and female 
bones concluded that differences 
between the skull, spine, clavicle, 
sternum, coccyx, and pelvis of the 
two proved that “the destiny of 
woman is to have children and to 
nourish them”); and cultural 
interpretations of “masculinity” 
and “femininity” (by the 1790s 
the female icon Scientia had 
vanished from the frontispieces 
of texts, to be supplanted later by 
the image of a white male in a 
like-colored lab coat busily 
manipulating a vital solution). 

If Schiebinger’s prose doesn’t 
exactly jump off the page with 
alacrity, neither does it sink with 
the weight of academese. j 
Scholarly as she is in her 5 
approach (the selected 
bibliography shows she sifted 
through more than 340 sources), 
she eschews pedantry for clarity, 
imparting her message with the 
intensity of a professor leaning 
headlong while clutching both 
sides of the lecturn. Although she 
infrequently caves in to tired 
feminist rhetoric, most often her 
writing is straightforward and 
revelatory, and occasionally 
tinged with humor born of a 
deadpan delivery of bizarre 
historical conceptions. (“Though 
inferior in skull size; in the realm 
of the pelvis woman was 
considered undeniably superior. 
In the larger scheme of things, 
however, woman’s superior 
pelvis size was not enough to set 
her equal to man. For in fact, the 
purpose of the superior pelvis 
was ultimately to provide 
passage for the superior skull.”’) 

If Mind has one failing, it’s that 
it suffers from surfeit: for the lay 
reader, the wealth of information 
and personages may not only 
provoke but overwhelm. It's 
bound to leave you stimulated 
yet encumbered by the sheer 
weight of ideas, no matter what 
your cranial measurements. 


— Thea Singer 
LOVE’S EXECUTIONER AND 
OTHER TALES OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Irvin 
D. Yalom, MD. Basic Books, 270 
pages, $19.95. 


Most psychotherapeutic case 
Continued on page 6 


Boston's only women's 
w bookstore, established in 1974, 
welcomes you to browse 


through our large selection of 
books by and about women, 
featuring women's studies, 
international and women of 
color, lesbian and gay politics 
and fiction, history, spirituality, 
psychology, etc. Women's 
music on tapes, cd's and 
records is available, as well as 
an extensive selection of 


186 Hampshire St. Cambridge MA 02139 ° 
876-5310 journals, posters, and cards. 
A 10-minute walk-from the Central Square T 


10-6 Tues. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-9 Thurs. 12-6 Sun. Wheelchair accessible |(& 


“ Invites you to vist our newest location, 
iti 45 Franklin Street, Boston 


The First 200 Years of Monty 
Python 
by Kim “Howard” Johnson 
This book looks at the forty- 
five TV shows that established 
Monty Python as one of the 
most significant comedic forces 
in decades, with the Pythons 
themselves discussing the con- 
cepts, writing and performing 
that went into their series. 
Paperback $14.95 


Straight 

by Dick Francis 

In his stunning twenty-eighth 
novel, Dick Francis again 
proves he has no equal. Set 
against a horse racing back- 
ground Straight shows that 
Dick Francis gives a very good 
ride. $18.95 

Lauriat's price $15.73 


Chuck Amuck 
by Chuck Jones 
In this beguiling memoir Chuck 
Jones, director of scores of 
Warner Bros.‘ most famous car- 


The Lost Years 

by J.M. Dillard 

What exactly happened to the 
crew of the U.S.S. Enterprise 
after the end of their five-year 


mission? Here, at last, is the toons and creator of Road 
book that provides the answers Runner & Wile E. Coyote, 
and bridges a gap in STAR evokes the golden years of life 


TREK history in a manner sure at the Warner Bros. studio in 


to delight STAR TREK fans mw AG : ya) which he and his fellow anima- 

everywhere. j; ~~ Gs foe tors created cartoons that have 

$2495 

The Heart of Rock & Soul Georgia O'Keefe + 

by Dave Marsh \ In the West 

Dave Marsh, the world's pre- edited by Doris Bry and 

eminent rock critic, offers the Nicholas Callaway 

definitive and opinionated ? From 1929 until her death in 

§ guide to the 1,001 greatest rock ~ 1986 much of Georgia 

and soul singles ever made, Ae. O'Keefe's most memorable 

each accompanied by an work was inspired by the aus- 

enlightening essay complete tere grandeur of the desert south 

with music history and social west. This is the first compre- 

commentary. hensive exploration of the peri- 
Tie 100i GREATEST SINGLES EVER MAE §~=Paperback $14.95 od of O’Keefe's life and art. 
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GOOD USED BOOKS 


all categories! 
RANDEIS 
OOKSTALL 
CELEBRATING JEWISH BOOK 
MONTH NOV 19-DEC 22 
12 Sewell Ave, Brookline, 
Off Coolidge Corner 
Open Mon-Sat 10am-5pm 
Thursday Evening until 9pm 


Read 


The Holy Quran 


The holy book read by 1/4 of the 
earth's population English-Arabic 
Edition. 

Send $15.95 to Jamitul Islam, 
32 Duke St., Mattapan, MA 02126: 


AVENUE VICTORHUGO 
POOKSH( 


LITERATURE: ART FILM te 
DRAMA: 


* ESTATES AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
*NO COLLECTION TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 
* WE SEARCH FOR SCARCE TITLES 


339 NEWBURY S 


T. BOSTON266-7746 


ALGONQUIN BOOKS OF CHAPEL HILI 


“Larry Brown takes no prisoners. * 


“A novel of the first order...A 
... A gripping and virtu- 


“It’s hard to talk about 
Larry Brown’s first novel 
— The Veteran 


“Bursts with power and humanity.” 


— Chattanooga Times 


A little reminder from the Environmental Defense Fund 
that if you're not recycling, vou re throwing awav a lot more 
than just your trash. 

You and your community can recycle. Write :.2 Environ- 
mental Defense Fund at: EDF-Recvcling. 257 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10010, for a free brochure that will tell 


need to know about recycling. 


ALGONQUIN BOOKS OF CHAPEL HILI 


The Best American Short Stories 1989 

ed. by Margaret Atwood with Shannon Ravenel 

An exceptional collection of short fictions by Alice 
Munro, Charles Baxter, Frederick Busch, Harriet 
Doerr, Mavis Gallant, and 15 other talented writers. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $17.95 cloth, $8.95 paperback original) 


The Best American Essays 1989 

ed. by Geoffrey Wolff with Robert Atwan, 

also available. (Houghton Mifflin, $17.95 cloth, $8.95 
paperback original) 


WorpsWorts Books 


10% off all paperbacks* © 15% off all hardcovers* © Mail orders - 
Open late 7 days a week © 30 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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_ Yalom’s insistence on letting the 


Continued from page 5 

studies read like tales of hubris, 
the psychological equivalent of 
fish stories. This dubious 

tradition goes back to Freud’s 
retelling of his work with Dora, in 
which his countertransference is _ 
so strong that he ends up blaming 
the woman for her own 
victimizations. 

Since then, those 
psychotherapeutic case studies 
that do get published are almost 
uniformly successful (if the 
purpose of publication is ego 
gratification, why bother writing 
down those interventions that 
failed?), sensational, and so 
client-specific that it’s doubtful a 
lay reader could pick up any tips. 
In other words, they're useless, 
except as voyeuristic diversions. 

Partly because our 
expectations are so low for 
volumes of lay-oriented case 
studies, Dr. Irvin Yalom’s Love's 
Executioner and Other Tales of 
Psychotherapy comes as a shock. 
Nothing about this tremendous 
book suggests that it belongs on 
the same shelf as the existing 
legions of self-aggrandizing texts. 
Yalom, professor of psychiatry at 
the Stanford University School of 
Medicine and the author of some. 
fine existentially oriented 
textbooks, has written a 
collection of 10 case studies that 
seek to illuminate the client- 
therapist relationship in new, 
revealing ways. 

Yalom is a skilled, careful - 
writer, but he’s first and foremost 
a healer, and the frustrating art of 
healing those in pain is the heart 
of this book. Using a variety of 
cases, ranging from an aging 
woman obsessed with a brief, 
flawed affair that ended a 
generation ago to a bitter, 
terminal cancer patient who 
fights to forget his illness through 
anger-drenched promiscuity, 
Yalom pinpoints the fears within 
us all and offers direct methods of 
compensation and 
transcendence. In doing this, 
Yalom also reveals a great deal 
about himself. This book is full of 
the transient self-recriminations 
that all therapists must feel when 
they realize, mid-session, that 
they have led their hurting client 
down the wrong path. Such 
grounding in reality is almost 
always absent from case studies; 


reader watch him occasionally 
flounder makes all the stories 
here seem real and immediate, as 
they should be. 

Although Yalom is an eclectic 
therapist, he frequently returns to 
the same building blocks: dreams 
as a key to psychic discomfort, 
fear of death as the fundamental 
fact of human existence, love as 
the only redeemer. Throughout 
the book, he shows us how this is 
true not only for his patients but 
also for himself. The most 
powerful vignette in Love’s 
Executioner climaxes with Yolam 
embracing his patient. At this 
moment, both client and 
therapist are healed. 

— Jimmy Guterman 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA: 
A LIFE, by Ian Gibson. 
Pantheon, 551 pages, $29.95. 


Spain has been blessed with a 
wealth of major poets in the first 
half of this century: Unamuno, 
Machado, Aleixandre, Alberti, 
Cernuda, Leén Felipe, Juan 
Ramé6n Jimenez, and Miguel 
Hernandez. The brightest star 
was the legendary and 
charismatic Federico Garcia 
Lorca (1898-1936), a man 
possessed with dazzling poetic 
and musical gifts and a seductive 
charm that made him the lifeof , 
the party, no matter where he 
was. Ian Gibson's biography 
captures the bright, uplifting, and 
mesmerizing side of the 
Andalusian poet, but he is 
sensitive to the somber side of 
Lorca as well. The poet's 
obsession with death was 


poems and plays dwell on it, 
often in relation to his own 
demise. His art seems to have 
been a preparation for this 
inevitability, though he was no 
Mishima in this regard. Spain has 
a long-standing tradition of 
fascination with death; Lorca 
himself said that death was the 
national spectacle of his country. 

Gibson’s handling of Lorca’s 
homosexuality is thoughtful and 
insightful. In learning more of the 
poet's personal anguish 
concerning his sexuality, we may 
read some of his metaphors and 
thematic concerns with new 
interpretations. However, the 
thoroughness of this biography 
should compel literary critics to 
read Lorca not only through the 
prism of sexuality but also 
through his childhood 
experiences, his religious 
background, Andalusian 
folklore, and his social concerns. 

Gibson’s portrayal of Lorca’s 
youth — his family’s move to 
Granada, the Riconcillo circle of 
literati that gathered at the 
Alameda Cafe, and his years at 
the Residencia de Estudiantes — 
masterfully captures the 
formative years of the writer. The 
Residencia was an extraordinary 
meeting ground of European 
culture, the school where Lorca 
met Salvador Dali, Luis Bufiuel, 
and many other distinguished 
Spanish artists. Among the 
European lecturers were Paul 
Valéry, H.G. Wells, Louis 
Aragon, John Maynard Keynes, 
and Henri Bergson. Although 
Lorca’s talents did not 
immediately flourish in this 
intense intellectual atmosphere, 
he received plenty of stimulation 
from eclectic circles — ultraista, 
surrealist, modernist, and 
communist. He also had the good 
fortune to forge friendships with 
people who eventually helped 
further his literary and musical 
endeavors such as Manuel de 
Falla, Margarita Xirgu, Manuel 
Altolaguirre, and Melchor 
Fernandez Almagro, who was 
instrumental in getting his plays 
produced. But despite generous 
assistance and growing 
admiration on the part of his 
fellow artists (with some 
exceptions, like Bufiuel) and of 
critics and audiences, Lorca never 
ceased to be an outsider. He 
always identified with society's 
outcasts: in Spain with the 
gypsies, in New York with 
oppressed blacks, and 
everywhere he went with the 
downtrodden. 

Gibson shows that the poet’s 
sense of estrangement was 
inescapable. Spain in his time 


,| was a country with a strong 


machista culture, an intolerant 
Catholic Church, a provincial and 
reactionary middle class, and a 
militantly anti-democratic 
government. Lorca was gay, an 
intensely spiritual being with 
close ties to Catholicism (but not 
its institutional rigidity and 
dogma), a traitor to his class who 
espoused working-class 
aspirations and a sort of 
pantheistic socialism. All of these 
factors worked against him, 


_especially after the overthrow of 


Republican Spain and the 
beginnings of the Civil War in the 
mid ‘30s. This, coupled with his 
utter lack of pragmatism and 
political savvy, set the stage for 
his fatal decision to go to 
Granada in the summer of 1936, 
rather than remain in Madrid, 
where everyone from Bufiuel to 
his then-lover Rafael Rodriguez 
Rapan told him to stay. 

But in light of Lorca’s own 
words about the roots of his art, 
maybe returning to Granada 
made perfect sense. “I love the 
countryside,” he wrote. “I feel 
myself linked to it in all my 
emotions. My oldest childhood 
memories have the flavor of 
earth.” His untimely death at the 
hands of a fascist firing squad 
was the tragic outcome of a 
journey to recapture that flavor in 
a time of crisis and need. - 
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Wolfe on a Boston visit in 1976: the self-appointed “social secretary” with a quiverful of exclamation points ,¢, 
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by Thomas Doherty 


Continued from page 1 

the Third Great Awakening” skewered 
the self-caressing ‘70s. Having tagged the 
last three decades, Wolfe is well 
positioned for a series sweep (the Gray 
‘90s? Fin de Psyche’). It is a measure of 
times a-changin’, however, that the 
supreme ironist has switched media 
allegiances. As the final countdown ticks 
off, Wolfe’s own millennial faith is in the 
resurrection of the rough beast he helped 
stun senseless: the Great American 
Novel. 

Ever since firing the starting gun for 
the New Journalism with The Kandy 
Kolored Tangerine-Flake Streamline 
Baby, in 1965, Wolfe has been the front 
man for a full-court press on the 
postmodernist pretensions and 
Alzheimer aesthetics of contemporary 


American fiction. He first diagnosed its 


terminal condition in the preface to the 
milestone anthology The New 
Journalism, in 1973; his follow-up report 
is in a long, prescriptive essay on the 
novel in the November Harper's. With 
the right treatment, he now says, 
American literature can renew and 
reinvent itself. Melding literary criticism, 
private memoir, and vigorous 
sermonizing, Wolfe offers his own 
authorial passages as an exemplary 
model for late-century narratives. 
Wolfe’s born-again zeal for the novel 
comes after a prodigal past. A PhD in 
American studies from Yale in the late 
‘50s and a brief apprenticeship as a city 
reporter launched him on a daring series 
of journalistic incursions into fiction 
country. But, as Wolfe told it in The New 
Journalism, he blundered into his life’s 
work through sheer serendipity, sucked 
into a creative vacuum when two literary 
high-pressure areas converged in the 
early ‘60s. First, the hot air surrounding 
the Great American Novel competition 
had become downright stultifying. From 
pulp to belles-lettres, aspiring authors 
fell victim to a “cortical fever” that had 
them alternately paralyzed with fright 
and thrashing in convulsions. Such a 
burden — to do for America what Homer 
did for Greece, Dante for Italy, Goethe 
for Germany. Wanting to write the 
national epic, they couldn’t see the trees 
for the forest. Their books on “America” 


- lacked Americans, presumably a 


necessary ingredient. 

Second, the sertous novelist 
increasingly wrote not for the middle 
class but for university classes. The 
technique of choice was a concoction 
called “metafiction,” a literary form that 
had all the attributes of fiction save 


setting, plot, character, and readability. 


' Spaced out on obtuse theory, American 


lit blasted into the stratosphere of cloudy 
experimentation (Donald Barthelme), 
aggravating convolution (Thomas 
Pynchon), or implosive myth mongering 
(John Barth). Weaned on the New 
Criticism, groomed in writers’ 
workshops, the ‘60s prose jockeys 
traveled light in theireffort to get heavy. 
They jettisoned the social wrappings that 
had been part of the novel's packaging 
since Samuel Richardson rewarded 
Pamela’s virtue: the outward 
manifestations of fashion and manners, 
the unspoken intricacies of gesture and 
intonation, the ethnographic “thick 
description” that evokes How We Live 
Now. “You couldn’t even tell what 
hemisphere it was,” Wolfe laments in 
Harper's. More threadbare still was the 
presentation of the past. When the 
metawriter went backward in time, the 
cultural-historical verisimilitude was like 
the set of a B movie: push too hard and 
the walls shook. As for poetry — don’t 
ask. 

Rapidly filling the narrative void was 
the New Journalism, a literature-like 
bastard fathered by that most denatured 
of all scribes, the working reporter. A 
quarter-century on, with New Journalese 
now practiced by metropolitan dailies 
and glossy monthlies everywhere, it’s 
hard to recapture the original splash and 
excitement of, say, Jimmy Breslin in the 
Herald Tribune, Truman Capote in the 
New Yorker, and just about everybody in 
the glory days of Esquire and Rolling 
Stone. Scattering the Five W’s to hell, 
upturning the sacred editorial pyramid, 
dropping the trousers of objectivity with 
a promiscuous use of the first-person 
singular — in reader and writer alike, the 
exhilaration was giddying. “It was 
enough to make a young writer abandon 
the dream of becoming a novelist,” 
confirms Richard Goldstein in Reporting 
the Counter Culture, his own excellent 
collection of 15-minute chunks of the 
famous ‘60s. Hungering after the next 
installment of Hunter Thompson’s Fear 
and Loathing series, woozy Rolling Stone 
subscribers knew something of the print- 
media rush of Dickens's readers taking 
up a new chapter of The Pickwick 
Papers. 

Of course, the exuberance of the prose 
— the breathless interjections and 
exclamations, the disdain for syntax, the 
rediscovery of street slang and makeshift 
compounds, the utter joy of skimming 
consonants across an electric typewriter 
— was a loosening of inhibitions as much 


i 


cultural as literary. And like most ‘60s 
phenomena, a lot of it is cringingly 
embarrassing in retrospect — puerile, 
self-aggrandizing, drugged out. In 
underground newspapers and university 
dailies, Wolfe wanna-bes spewed out a 
whole lot more than you really wanted to 
know about how they first became 
interested in the story, how they got the 
story, how they would have gotten the 
story had it not been for neurosis, 
hangover, girlfriend, gastrointestinal 
disorders. As Goldstein recalls, Wolfe 
was persona non grata with the green- 
visor set, “the Great Satan of journalism 
schools.” But whatever its past excesses 
or present residue (read Spin lately?), the 
New Journalism souped up the 
sputtering engine of the national 
literature, converting hotshot columnists 
and stalled novelists alike: think of 
Capote’s In Cold Blood, Norman Mailer’s 
Armies of the Night, Gay Talese’s Honor 
Thy Father, Joan Didion’s Slouching 
Toward Bethlehem, and Thompson's 
Hell’s Angels. For a time it seemed, as 
Wolfe boasted, that the New Journalism 
had “wiped out the novel as literature’s 
main event.” 

Naturally, Wolfe himself was the Big 
Kahuna. By the mid ‘60s, he had 
perfected his self-conscious stance as a 
native-born de Tocqueville. Working the 
culture beat with the dogged persistence 
of a police reporter, he sidled up to 
surfers, bikers, artistes, Panthers, pilots, 
and politicos — no culture was too sub. 
Soon, Wolfe’s fame eclipsed that of the 
Southern novelist with whom he was at 
times confused. (Even today, he still gets 
the odd letter from the unwitting 
undergraduate asking about Look 
Homeward Angel. “1 would like to assist 


’ you,” he sometimes replies, “but 


unfortunately I died of miliary 
tuberculosis of the brain in 1938.”’) 
Actually, the confusion of this Wolfe 
with that Wolfe is somewhat 
understandable. From the outset, Wolfe 
cast his tabloid material with a novelist’s 
care and scope. Like Proust sniffing 
about his madeleine crumbs, Wolfe 
selects a small detail — a smell, a 
taste, an object — and projects a 
world: the raindrop obsessing a paranoid 
Phil Spector in “The First Tycoon of 
Teen,” the Roquefort-cheese morsels 
rolled in crushed nuts from “Radical 
Chic,” the relaxed West Virginian 
drawl affected by airline pilots in The 
Right Stuff, and “the searing 
[hemorrhoidal] peanut” of “The Me 
Decade.” With “nerve endings on red ” ‘ 
alert to the most intimate nuances of 


oD 


status,” Wolfe takes down the fops, food, 
and fashion at what he calls feast” 
— thestrange and wonderful rites of an 
American culture forever on the cusp. 
Ostensibly a Social Realist in an age of 
Abstract Expressionists, he actually 
paints in bold brush strokes — Wolfe’s 
Chuck Yeager is a lot more colorful than 
Yeager’s Chuck Yeager. A consistently ° 
Tory stancehas sometimes blunted the 
sensitivity of his vaunted nerve endings 
(he may be the only American unmoved 
by the Vietnam War Memorial), but time 
has by and large been kind, perhaps 
because it is timeliness that Wolfe best 
conjures. Re-reading his feature articles 
on the ‘60s and ‘70s, one says, wistfully or 
ruefully, yeah, that’s pretty much how it 
was. 

With 1987's The Bonfire of the Vanities 
Wolfe took another kind of acid test, a 
confrontation with the dread genre he 
had done so much to diminish. He wove 
the standard elements of the American 
bestseller — the sturdy narrative 
scaffolding, the inside-dopester 
descriptions of an obscure organization 
(the Bronx legal system), the 
upstairs/downstairs cast of the grotesque 
and the glitzy — into a crazy-quilt 
covering NYC in the throes of its very 
own fin de siécle. Crisscrossing the grids 
of Manhattan on foot, tooling through 
the subway underground, swerving 
down off-ramps into the Bronx, the 
novel's intra-city confines concealed a 
grand ambition. The movements had a 
— dare it be said? — epic sweep. The 
sideline satirist had caught the old fever 
and tossed his fedora into the Great 
American Novel sweepstakes. (Not 
incidentally, he also put the novel of 
manners back into the hands of the 
bourgeoisie — when the paperback 
edition was released a year ago, no 
trolley car on the Green Line lacked a 


copy.) 

Bonfire's insufferable protagonist, the 
self-styled Master of the Universe 
Sherman McCoy, lives an Architectural 
Digest existence between Park Avenue 
and Wall Street, a buzzing hive of Social 
X-Rays (anorexic matrons), luscious 
Lemon Tarts (bimbo spouses), and 
hustling hubris (pick one). A traffic 
mishap on another planet (the South 
Bronx) plunks Sherman into an unholy 
vortex of media hounds, political hacks, 
racial hubbub, and existential horror. 
That this smug schmuck is due for a 
cosmic breakdown is as inevitable as a 
bear market. 

The depressing trajectory is enlivened 
by witty byplay, spooky authenticity, 
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The rich rewards of radical cheek. 


ttention all you Tom Wolfe haters, all you tight-assed literary critics who 
A sniff the air at neologisms and then dub his work “para-journalism,” all you 

Chicago Manual of Stylists who recoil from an exclamation point as if it were 
something pornographic: it’s time to prostrate yourselves on the remainder table at 
Harvard Book Store next to a collection of Dwight (“Tom Wolfe and His Magic 
Writing Machine’) Macdonald essays. Geddoudaheah! You lose! 

Like it or not, Tom Wolfe has carved a giant niche for himself in the history of 
American letters. He is the man who forever changed journalism. Truman Capote 
can go do barrel rolls in his grave — it was Wolfe’s work in the New York Herald 
Tribune and Esquire, beginning around 1963, not In Cold Blood (1965), that inspired 
a generation of reporters to write about human beings as characters instead of 
disembodied “quotes,” to use bizarre points of view instead of “objectivity,” and to 
employ dramatic plotting instead of the worn-out “inverted pyramid.” In short, 
Wolfe poleaxed the literary establishment by declaring that journalists could be 
artists, too, and screw ‘em if they don’t like it. 

It's probably safe to say that a lot of Wolfe's early critics hated him simply because 
he was a know-it-all — here was a newspaper reporter telling them about Zola and 
Balzac and “status details” — but they usually couched their attacks by bashing the 
cavalier manner in which Wolfe trashed that most boring, unimaginative, and sacred 
tenet of journalism: the “objective” point of view. Nobody wanted to believe Wolfe 
could use the skills of the lowly newspaperman to climb into the cranium of, say, 
manic disc jockey Murray Kaufman and come back with a description of “what a 
victory it was to become George the Beatle’s roommate in the hotel in Miami. . .” 
Nor could they countenance how he mashed together bits of conversation from a 
bunch of redneck stock-car-racing fans to form a sort of hilarious Greek chorus. Yes, 
it said gobs about their mindset — but dammit, it wasn’t the way quotations were 
supposed to be used. And let’s not even get into The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test — 
all those dots and dashes and multiple parentheticals and long streams of screaming 
capital letters. Jesus Christ! It wasn’t journalism! Stream of consciousness was fine — 
fine for the novel, fine for Joyce and Faulkner. But if journalists wanted to go around 
imitating writers, the least they could do is go imitat@ somebody like Hemingway, 
somebody nice and sparse. 

Of course, Wolfe’s ostentation was what made him so exciting. Sit down and read 
his first collection, The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby (1965). 
Even today, it resonates as something wild and experimental. Wolfe was one of the 
first writers to pounce on the now shopworn subjects of rock and roll, auto racing, 
and Girls of the Year, and the flush of revelation is evident in every wacky cadenza, 
in every bit of eye-popping punctuation. And the sensibility of it! Here is all this wild 


wholly honest. 


stuff — incredulous irony, pop iconography, crazy stream-of-consciousness 
narration — gushing from the pen of a frightfully well-dressed and aristocratic- 
looking chap. Quit resisting the glitter of Kandy-Kolored’s filigree, and you'll realize 
that Wolfe’s style — so often maligned as being snooty — is actually far less 
pretentious than that of Capote or Gay Talese or any of the other New Journalists 
who claimed to mirror reality. Like, say, Philip Roth or Kurt Vonnegut (or even 
Milan Kundera), Wolfe never lets you forget that what you're reading is a story; his 
mirror is a funhouse mirror. The stylistic gymnastics are both art and artifice — and 


Naturally, not everything Wolfe wrote reeks of genius; as journalism, the profiles 
in Kandy-Kolored are far more interesting than the essays in, say, Mauve Gloves and 
Madmen, Clutter and Vine (1976). And certainly, Wolfe — perhaps it’s better to say 
Wolfe-ism — has inspired a lot of garbage. (What other modern American writer 
except Hemingway is more often mimicked and mocked?) Nonetheless, his 
influence on American journalism remains profound. Nonfiction writers can now 
create dramatic scenes and characters and plots — stories, in the true sense of the 
word — based on painstaking reporting, and nobody raises an eyebrow. Young 
writers need worry only about getting the story right, not whether they’re going to 
be hacked to death for their methods. And Tom Wolfe? He’s laughing his way into 
the Norton Anthology of American Prose. Yes! 


— Lamar B. Graham 


and hilarious contretemps, but what may 
have put the book over the top was its 
adherence to the oldest of New 
Journalism rules, the contempt for rules. 
For the 19th-century Victorian, the great 
unmentionable was sex. For the 
contemporary American novel, it’s 
money and race. Money — not the fuzzy 
mega-bucks of the nighttime soaps, but 
the explicit decimal-place accounting of 
an assistant Bronx DA, a Wall Street 
player, a hustling black minister. Like 


. poor Sherman, unable to scrape by ona 


million a year, Wolfe's prose bleeds 
accounts receivable, restaurant checks, 
rental agreements — hemorrhaging - 
money! 

A more inviolable taboo is frank talk 
about ethnicity. In an era of politically 
correct prose and positive role-modeling, 
Wolfe’s unfiltered lens on New York’s 
simmering melting pot is striking: Irish 
harps and donkeys, Jewish lawyers and 
landlords, “pimp rollin’ ” black thugs 
and corrupt preachers, sponging Brit 
boozers and tight-assed WASPs — all 
insular, isolated, and obsessed by 
bloodlines. If New York's citizens persist 
in behaving like cultural stereotypes, 
Wolfe will take the venomous dictation. 
As he wrote in Harper's, he wants Social 
Realism, not social engineering, “a 
realism that would portray the individual 
in intimate and inextricable relation to 
the society around him.” 

At nearly 700 pages, Bonfire itself is no 
streamlined baby , and irony alone is no 
fuel for an extended trip. At some point, a 
detached authorial voice and the strain of 
sharing company with such 
contemptible and pathetic characters can 
only become intolerable. One feels 
caught in a late-night soirée, cornered by 
a bore enchanted with his own 
effervescence. (Wolfe goes on about hors 
d’oeuvres and desserts with a moist 
obsession Jackie Collins reserves for 
waterbed couplings.) Knowing that 
without some serious sustenance the! 


party will fizzle, Wolfe must serve up a 
newdish. 

In acceptable 19th-century fashion, the 
book’s title provides the key. It comes 
from the sole recreational activity 
approved by Girolamo Savonarola, the 
austere back-to-the-catacombs friar in 
late-15th-century Florence who presided 
over an annual bruciatura delle vanitd, a 
righteous burning of materialist 
affectations on the town plaza — the 
very site of Savonarola’s own post- 
mortem combustion after Florence's 
finest wearied of the deadbeat. For the 
monk and the modern alike, vanity is no 
simple me-decade narcissism, but a 
deadlier sin, the presumption that 
meaning can be found in the world 
alone, the failure to seek a transcendent — 
vision. In his own Bonfire, Wolfe has 
Aubrey Buffing, the decaying British 
poet, propose a toast at a swank dinner 
party. Looking around at the assembly, 
Buffing recalls the movement of the 
costumed revelers toward the mysterious 
stranger in Poe’s “The Masque of the Red 
Death.” Theirs is a seductive attraction to 
an experience that never goes out of 
style: death. For Wolfe, vanity is truly a 
disaster of biblical proportions; it’s as 
close as he gets to a moral vision. | 

Call Bonfire Wolfe’s conversion 
experience, In pushing the outside of the 
literary envelope, in breaking the style 
barrier between reporter and writer, 
journalism and fiction, Wolfe made his 
name by devising a sleek new form ideal 
for short hops from station to station. For 
the long haul, though, modern writers, as 
much as their forebears, need an inertial- 
guidance system. Despite lumbering 
pace and pretentious gravity, the novel 
can cruise when the artist invests the 
world with something besides a sly 
sidelong glance and outré set design. 
Wolfe knows all this — it’s why his own 
odyssey has led him back to a venerable 
19th- on the to 
2000. 
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live, we are always reflecting on 

our lives,” wrote anthropologist 
Mary Catherine Bateson in With a 
Daughter's Eye (1984), a memoir of her 
exceptional parents, Gregory Bateson 
and Margaret Mead. Now Bateson, 50, 
who lives in Cambridge and is Clarence 
Robinson professor of Anthropology and 
English at George Mason University, in 
Virginia, is reflecting on all our lives, and 
the result is the newly published 
Composing a Life (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $18.95). In it she examines the lives 
of four women (designer and dancer Joan 
Erikson, Spellman College president 
Johnetta Cole, psychiatrist Ellen Bassuk, 
and engineer Alice D’Entremont) and her 
own. She says that it’s a “book about 
concentrating on more than one thing,” a 
book about life as an improvisatory art. 

Women have always lived contingent 
lives subject to discontinuity and 
interruption, Bateson observes. Their 
ability to shift, to improvise, to divide 
their attention has forever been 
important. It is constancy and 
commitment and singleness of purpose 
that are the illusions in life, and we all 
must begin to recognize “the capacity for 
distraction, the divided will, as 
representing a higher wisdom.” 
According to Bateson, if you want to 
learn a higher wisdom and construct a 
life by it, then women’s narratives are a 
good place to start. 

* * 

Q: You propose in your book some 
new metaphors for thinking about our 
lives and the world. You say life is a 
composition, an ongoing improvisation. 
It’s interrupted and discontinuous, but 
we must try to find new patterns of 
meaning in our composite lives. 

A: It’s a counter-metaphor, I realized 
as I worked on the book that we are 
burdened with notions of life as a 
journey to a known end, or a quest for 
the golden fleece, or whatever it is. And I 
was looking for ways of talking about the 
creativity involved in a life which is not 
heading for a known target. You're quite 
right that metaphors matter a great deal 
to me, because | think that they are the 
fundamental tool of thought. If you find 
an appropriate metaphor, you can make, 
it possible for people to perceive new 
things, think new thoughts, get new 
ideas of their own that go off in different 
directions. 

Q: In your interview with Bill Moyers 
on public television you remarked that 
there are few things as toxic as a bad 
metaphor. What are the bad metaphors 
and why? What's wrong with the very 
traditional, ancient way of thinking 
about life as a journey, a quest, or with 
Dante’s “In the middle of the journey of 
our life. ..”? 

A: Nothing is wrong with them. 
They’re powerful, and they're helpful, 
but they can be constraining if they don’t 
fit. It is not helpful to people who say, 
“My life is meaningless because it is not 
directed at a single goal.” It’s not helpful 
to say, “I’m an insignificant person 
because I can’t stick to one task,” because 
there are other kinds of achievement and 
other ways of finding meaning in life. In 
a sense, the thought process that went 
into this book started with thinking 
about my father’s life, which is in itself 
interesting, because it is not just an issue 
that comes up in relation to women’s 
lives. It comes up in relation to men’s 
lives, as well. He was trained as a field 
biologist in natural history, and then he 
shifted to anthropology. He went to New 
Guinea and then to Bali, and he did the 
things anthropologists do. Then he got 
interested in psychiatry and studied the 
psychiatric process. Then he studied 
alcoholism, and then schizophrenia. 
Then he got interested in dolphins and 
octo vuses, and from that went on to 
talking about minds and evolution. 

Q: Sounds very rich. 

A: It was very rich, But there wasa . 
point in his life when people thought of 
him as a dilettante. They said that he just 
jumped from topic to topic. It was only 
when he suddenly realized that in these 
different contexts he had really been 
working on the same set of questions all 
the time that he realized he could see the 
pattern in his life, and it didn’t look like a 
lot of fragments broken up. 

Q: So you look fora composition, a 
theme, a pattern... 

A: Anda fluid pattern. You're not 
trapped by it, because it re-forms, and 
you re-form it as you move through it. 

Q: Did you have the themes of your 
book before you found the women you‘d 
interview, or did the themes emerge from 
the interviews? 


6 6 I n my family, we never simply 


Mary 
Bateson 


The chances of a lifetime 


-by Missy Daniel 


“My mother [Margaret Mead] used to talk 


about people being immigrants in time. 
Instead of moving from one country to 
another . . .we are immigrants from one 
era to another. We grew up when the 
world was one way, and now 
it’s different.” 


A: Certainly both. I started thinking 
about the project, asking what it means 
to say that someone functions in the 
same way in different contexts. And I 
went from there to thinking that it would 
be interesting to look at a group of lives, 
and look at the carryover, the similarities 
between what people do in their 
professional career, or several 
professional careers, and what they do at 
home and in their interpersonal 
relationships, and so on, and I thought of 
several lives. . . with a kind of built-in 
continuity. You do different things, but 
you learn a grace from one thing that 
transfers to another. That got me 
thinking about it. So I developed the 
project with a certain number of things I 
knew I wanted to do, and I laid out my 
group of women gradually. 

Q: Reinvent, reconstruct, re-interpret, 
re-imagine, re-negotiate — these are key 
words throughout your book, But isn’t 
the thought of having constantly to 
reinvent yourself rather excruciating? 
You do also have a great sense for 
continuity, a wonderfully strong sense of 
the past and of sacraments, and you do 
call all these women conservers. But at 
the same time you write, “It is no longer 


possible to follow the paths of previous - 


generations” to know how to compose 
our own lives, and “The forging of a 
sense of identity is never finished.” Such 
a prospect seems daunting to me, even 
tiresome. 

A: Well, it’s very hard. Try and 
imagine yourself in a society in which 
you could know exactly what your life 
was going to be like by looking at your 
mother’s life, and your grandmother's, 
because the paths were all laid out in 
advance. This was my mother’s 
argument in Samoa. It was one of the 
issues that she said made adolescence 
easy in Samoa at that time. Of course, 
this is one of the things that is no longer 
true in Samoa, just as it isn’t here. It’s one 
of the most immediate effects of change, 
that your life is no longer self-evident to 
you. The truth is that she found the 
young women that she worked with in 
Samoa almost too unconflicted, because 
they could simply take it for granted 
what would happen as they grew older, 
as they married, as they had children, 
how they would be. 

I think it is true that every time you 
increase your possibilities of choice, you 
are taking on new burdens. . . . With 
every freedom comes the possibility of 
choice, and then all the ethical issues that 


go with taking responsibility for that 
choice, instead of just going with the 
flow. . . . It’s not easy. 

Q: You recommend using immigrant 
and refugee experiences as another 
model for composing a life. . 

A: My mother used to talk about 
people being immigrants in time. Instead 


~ of moving from one country to another, 


and having to adapt to the customs of the 
new country, we are immigrants from 
one era to another. We grew up when the 
world was one way, and now it’s 


‘different. A smart immigrant expects 
'. difference. In the same way, I think it’s 


helpful to.expect difference in time, not 
simply to be shocked or alienated by it, 
but to notice it, learn the new patterns, 
figure them out. Of course it’s part of 
being an anthropologist, to observe and 
look for patterns. When something 
bothers you, one of the advantages of 
being an anthropologist is that you know 
there is something to be learned from 
that discomfort. 

Q: Is this a how-to book? Can these 
five women be models, exemplars, even 
though you do acknowledge that we 
must all put the puzzle of our lives 


‘together differently? 


A: One of the distinctive 
characteristics of my childhood was that I 
had lots and lots of parents. My father 
was in the South Pacific for most of the 
war. My mother was away for long 
periods of time. Other people cared for 
me. There were lots of mother figures 
and lots of father figures in my life, and 
the great benefit of that was that my life 
has not been organized around a single 


model... . 1 think we need a multitude of 
models. . . . That’s part of composing a 
life. 


Q: Your account of women in the 
academic life is a harsh one. You write 
with frankness and anger about your 
years as dean of the faculty at Amherst 
College, and it reads like a warning for 
women to stay away from the inevitable 
and brutal discrimination they'll 
encounter in the academy. 

A: Actually, my friends from Amherst 
think that it’s extremely moderate. I’m 
sure there are other people who take a 
different view. . . . Really, at Amherst I 
became very conscious and began to 
think a great deal about the growth of 
adults for the first time in my life. Unless 
they continued to grow and thrive and, 
develop, they simply withered. The 
decision to tell a portion of my own 
Amherst story was taken partly because I 
knew so many stories. . .,. But I wouldn’t 
talk about it if 1 hadn’t seen other women 
at Amherst, usually younger women, 
who were more deeply wounded, hurt by 
the place. And if I didn’t see women all 
around me, and I don’t mean just in the 
academic world, in every sphere of 
endeavor, playing against loaded dice. 

I'll tell you a story about my mother. 
She commented that when a woman 
who was herself breast-fed bottle-feeds a 
baby, she still holds the baby in relation 
to her breast as if she were nursing. . . . 
But that woman’s daughter, the bottle- 
fed baby, will hold her baby differently 
when she bottle-feeds her. In other 
words, it takes two generations for that 
kind of a change. And we will only, I 


. think, have comfortable, equitable 


relationships with male colleagues, 
employers, employees when they are the 
sons of mothers who were seeking that 
kind of relationship. At the moment, of 
course, we’re working with many men 
who are convinced of fairness between 
the genders, and trying very hard, but 
unconsciously they remember the 
women who cared for them in their 
childhood, many of whom had very 
different patterns. And just like the 
mother with the pattern of how she holds 
the baby, it takes a long time. 

My mother said an interesting similar 
thing about religion. She said that when 
people abandon formal religion, there 
very often is a generation that maintains 
all of the behavioral norms that were 
regarded by their parents as based on the 
religion. But then they have difficulty 
without the religious setting passing 
those behavioral norms on to their 
children. Again, you see, it’s three 
generations. So you don’t look at the first 
generation that leaves the church or the 
synagogue to find out what happens to 
ethics when you don’t have religion. You 
go another generation beyond. That's 
where it plays itself out, and either 
people find new ways of framing their 
ethical convictions, find new kinds of 
spirituality, or they're very likely to stop 
practicing the ones that they inherited 


without being given any good reason for 
them. 
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FRANZ 


Ernst Burger 
Translated by Stewart 


Spencer 
Foreword by Alfred Brendel 
A sumptuously illustrated iliumina- 
tion of the life, times, and works of a 
musical genius. The innovative for- 
mat presents a full-scale biography 
and a running chronology, inter- 
woven with more than 600 illustra- 
tions, including many in full color. 
Winner of the Grand Prix du Livre awarded 
by the Academie Charles Cros 
Cloth: $75.00 ISBN 0-691-09133-1 


rit de Corps 


The Art of the repre Avant-Garde 


and the First World War, 1914-1925 
Kenneth E. Silver 


“This book is a social, political, and artistic study of enormous verve 
and critical power... . An inspired work, written in passion without a 
false step—and sweeping what gives the impression of being every 
particle of evidence into a grand and tragic structure. .. . It 
 fuminates vast areas of later twentieth-century culture, far beyond 
the limits it sets for itself. | think it fair to call this a new kindof art history 

. . » flexible, varied, and subtle in the attack, and always in the end 
focused on the work of art and the individual and collective anguish 
of the human soul in which its roots are nourished. *’ 

— Vincent J. Scully, Yale University 

251 illustrations, 8 in color: Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-69 1-04052-4 
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__ fifth grade Is **behind schedule,’’ that teenagers . . 


OF THE ART OF fies 
of the Art of 


ohn M. MacGre or 


In this pioneering work, 

a") first history of the art of the 

PTL insane, John MacGregor draws 
I on his dual training in art history 
Pi and in psychiatry and psychoa- 
=Nalysis to describe not only the 
= discovery of the genre, but also 
the significant influence of the 
art of the mentally lll on the 
JOHN M. MacGREG M@)s4 development of modem art as 
a whole. His detalied narrative, 
with Its strangely beautiful illustrations, introduces us to a fascinating 
group of people that includes the psychotic artists, both trained and 
untrained, and the psychiatrists, psychoanatysts, critics, and art historians 
who encountered their work. 

29 color illustrations, 193 halftones. Cloth: 


How OLp ARE You | 


“Age Consciousness in American Culture 
Howard P. Chudacoff 


Most Americans take it for granted that a thirteen-year-old in the 


early’’ are in for trouble, and that a seventy-five-year-old will be 

pleased at being told, **You look young for your age.’’ Did an : 7 
awareness of age always dominate American life to this extent? |: — 

Howard Chudacoff reveais 

at our intense age conscious- 

ness has developed gradually 


Whitney Youn 


AND THE STRUGGLE F 


since the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the process he presents 
a@ wealth of surprising facts 
about our history. 

Cloth: $19.95 ISBN 0-691-04768-5 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Nancy J. Weiss 


tor of the National Urban League from 1961 to 1971, 


Whitney M. Young, Jr., the charismatic executive direc- 
bridged the worlds of race and power. The ‘‘inside man’’ 


rights to the nation’s most 
powerful whites. 
_| Cloth: $24.95 ISBN 0-69 1-04757-X 


New in paperback 


GALILEO: HERETIC 

Pietro Redondi 

Translated by Raymond Rosenthal 

““Redondl writes highly documented history. but he loves to tell 

stories; and, as much as the narrative of historical facts, the story of his 
own research acquires the suspense of a detective story.”’ 

—Italo Calvino, The New York Review of Books 


Paper: $9.95 ISBN 0-691-02426-x 
Not available in the United Kingdom 


called the toughest job in the black movement: selling civil 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR if 
PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


4] WILLIAM ST. ¢ PRINCETON, NJ 08540 
(609) 258-4900 
ORDERS 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 


: 
THE DISCOVERY 
| 
} 
STRUGGLE 
of the black revolution, he served as interpreter between 
black America and.the businessmen, foundation execu- 
tives, and public officials who constituted the white power — — 
structure. in this stimulating biography, Nancy J. Weiss 
ff shows how Young accomplished what Jesse Jackson 
S 
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UNDER COVE 


All the world page 


Writers look for words to live by 


by Bill Marx 


espite the advent of word 
D processors and psychotherapy, 

many authors perpetuate the 
myth that writing is a retreat into an 
atavistic hollow, a snug burrow where 
inspiration bunks with the collective 
unconscious. Such bargain-basement 
mysticism encourages a charismatic 
hauteur — it separates the writer from 
the humdrum world and enhances his or 
her special status. Calculated to dazzle 
readers and students of writing, this 
strategy of obfuscation degenerates into 
romantic bosh about quests into 
extraordinary realms or mumbo jumbo 
about altered states. Writers are witch 
doctors shaking their inky voodoo wahds 
across the page. Or, as Annie Dillard 
burbles in The Writing Life (Harper and 
Row, $15.95), they become pint-sized 
gods on the warpath: “When I sketched 
or painted the island shore, even with the 
most literal intentions, the work twined 
into the infinite again and dissolved, or 
the infinite assaulted the page again and 
required me to rte it. My pen piled 
the page with changing clouds, multiple 
suns, circles, and rays. I used the pages at 
night to light fires.” Filled with surreal 
riffs on Nature and the nature of writing, 
Dillard’s book suggests a collaboration 
between Henry David Thoreau and 
Madame Blavatsky beamed from the 
spirit world. 

Every now and then, however, a writer 
dares to open up his bag of tricks rather 
than indulge i in hocus-pocus. In For Love 
and Money (Harper and Row, $22.50), a 
round-up of autobiography, literary 
criticism, essays, and travel writing, 
British author Jonathan Raban breaks’ 
magicians’ ranks with rabbit-out-of-the- 
hat aplomb. His “part case history, part 
memoir” offers brisk, no-nonsense 
insights into the pragmatic and creative 
dilemmas of a professional writer. 
Dillard falls into trances; Raban tells us 
how much a review was worth in the 
early ‘70s and how much it would bring 
today. More important, the book’s 
superb mix of lit crit, confession, and 
travel articles compares favorably with 
another classic on the subject of writing, 
Cyril Connolly’s 1938 collection, ; 
Enemies of Promise, Indeed, Raban _ 
accomplishes in his collection what W.H. 
Auden told Connolly he had pulled off in 
his: ‘More than Eliot or Edmund Wilson 
you really write about writing in the only 
way which is interesting to anyone 
except academics, as a real occupation 
like banking or fucking with all its 
attendant egotism, boredom, excitement 
and terror.” Raban realizes that the 
writer's life in the study (spending hours 
working on an article, fiddling with 
sentences, contemplating a comma) 
extends beyond the page. For Love and 
Money is about the author as a human 
being, not a ersatz shaman. 

Although Raban owes his lively, 
scattershot approach to Enemies of 
Promise, he disagrees with Connolly's 
bleak, cynical view of literary journalism, 
which the founder and editor of Horizon 
(the most influertial arts magazine 
published in Britain during World War II) 
characterized as “a whole-time job with a 
half-time salary . .. where all triumphs 
are ephemeral and only the drudgery is 
permanent, and where no future is secure 
except the certainty of turning into.a 
hack.” Connolly’s self-destructive 
disdain for what he did so well, book 
reviewing, reflected an ego that was 
simultaneously jaundiced and preening 
— he feared and delighted in failure (“so 
repulsive in others,” he wrote in Enemies 
of Promise, ‘in oneself of course the only 
dignified thing”). Raban’s book is in part 
a respectful rebuttal to Connolly’s dated 
image of the hack in harness, a response 
seconded by Michael Shelden in his 
informative new book on the acerbic 
English critic, Friends of Promise (Harper 
and Row, $25.95). Justly celebrated for 
demanding that writers and artists 


‘exercise aesthetic independence in the 


midst of wartime propaganda and 
politics, Connolly arrived at his curdled 


FAY GODWIN 


view of the freelance writer because he 
never broke free of his infamous 
lassitude long enough to compose the 
masterpiece he thought it was the 
writer's duty to produce. Although his 
spiky, languorous personality animated 
his reviews, Connolly knew it wouldn’t 
guarantee him greatness. 

Things have changed on New Grub 
Street, and Raban is eloquent about what 
it takes to survive publishing inflation 
and deflation. Since the days of 
Connolly, book reviewers are even less 
likely to garner a living wage, and there 
are fewer opportunities to get published. 
Today’s book critics are fools if they 
think they can live off their critiques 
alone ~~ reviews are written more for 
love than money (so much for 
corruption). In England the space allotted 
to a literary piece is smaller.than in 
comparable American publications 
a oot drools over the lorig columns in 


HOWARD COSTER (NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


JOHN MONTRE 


Vocation Raban and Annie Dillard: perspiration por mysticism 


the New York Times Book Review), and 
the dwindling number of reviewing 
outlets gives a shrinking number of 
editors an inordinate amount of power. 
Despite the discouraging economics, 
Raban refuses to accept reviewing as a 
mediocre chore, and his crackerjack 
pieces in this volume on Evelyn Waugh, 
V.S. Pritchett, and the Victorian 
chronicler of the poor, Henry Mayhew, 
easily prove his case. Raban’s fascination 
with the self’s various fissures and 
dualities results in brilliant examinations 
of the individual writer’s various 
reactions to the social pressures exerted 
on himself and others. His gushy 
enthusiasm for the untrammeled self of 
American writers like Saul Bellow and 
Eudora Welty breaks his rule that “the 
reviewer is there to write, not to melt 
away from the book in tongue-tied 
wonder,” but the author's tangy 


exploration of English realism makes up 


for his crush on the New World. _ 

Actually, it’s hard not to turn into a pat 
of butter when reviewing this book. 
Raban’s talent as a critic is matched by 
his daunting powers as a memoirist, 
humorist, and travel writer. Sections 
about writing television plays, working 
for lan Hamilton’s New Review, and 
buying a boat in anticipation of a sea 
voyage are as crisp, compact, and 
imaginative as artful short stories. A 
thoughtful essay on English literature’s 
failure to write charitably and 
perceptively about characters who 
choose to live outside of the conventional — 
family subtly draws on Raban’s 
presentation of himself as a somewhat 
ornery outsider. Throughout the book, 
he argués that the line between fiction 
and nonfiction should be invisible, and 
in pieces like “Florida,” in which the 
author visits novelist John D. 
MacDonald, you don’t care what's been 
made up and what hasn't. Here’s his 
wonderful description of a redneck 
family in our country’s “jungly Eden,” 
for instance. “A family was seated at the 
table across from me: a loose-limbed 
giant, his strapping wife and their baby 
— a dimpled giantling who was parked 
on the tabletop like a prizewinning 
vegetable marrow. Adam, Eve, and Baby 
Cain.” Raban has written a terrific book 
about'writing books that’s every bit as 
exciting and horrifying as panning or 
fucking.” 

Compared with For Love and Money, 
Dillard’s The Writing Life is thin and 
embarrassing, an anemic exercise in 
addled self-regard. As was evident in her 
frazzled homage to criticism, Living by 
Fiction, Dillard is at her best when she’s 
observing, not thinking; her 
proclamation that “the writer studies 
literature; not the world. He lives in the 
world; he cannot miss it” is not only bad 
advice, it’s crippling for eagle-eyed 
writers like herself. Dillard occasionally 
gives sensible counsel, as when she says, 
“Do not hoard what seems good for a 
later place in the book, or for another 
book; give it, give it all, give it now.” But 
all too often she’s Annie-in-Wonderland, 
swapping writing’s ink, sweat, and tears 
for Kickapoo joy juice: “The sensation of 
writing a book is the sensation of 
spinning; blinded by love and daring. It 
is the sensation of rearing and peering 
from the bent tip of a grassblade, looking 
for a route.” I’m not sure there’s a way 
out from this kind of hermetically sealed 
high — it might be what life looks like 
after teaching too many creative-writing 
courses. Dillard doesn’t bother to tell us 
how much she gets paid for what she 
writes, and we don’t get a sense of her 
personality or her sense of humor. 
Dillard’s version of the writing life may 
be transcendent, but it’s also deadly dull. 
“I do not so much write a book as sit up 
with it/as»with a dying friend,” she purrs. 
“During visiting hours, I enter its room 
with dread and sympathy for its many 
disorders. I hold its hand and hope it will 
get better.” Next time she visits, she 
should feel for a pulse. i) 


British critic Cyril Connolly in 1942: “All triumphs are ephemeral and only the drudgery is permanent.” 
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BERLIOZ 
D. Kern Holoman 


“In this beautifully written book, 
Holomon . . . presents a comprehensive 
account of the life and works of the 
romantic composer whose brilliant music 
and eccentric lifestyle dazzled and 
disconcerted his contemporaries . . . 
[He] skillfully weaves together autobio- 
graphical details and musical analysis.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


139 halftones, 160 musical examples 
$30.00 


A NEW HISTORY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
Edited by Denis Hollier 

Editorial Board: R. Howard Bloch, Péter Brooks, 
Joan DeJean, Barbara Johnson, Philip E. Lewis, 
Nancy K. Miller, Francois Rigolot, Nancy J. Vickers 
“This remarkable collection of brief essays 
. .. is far more than a survey of 12 centuries 
of writing in France. It is a fascinating, 
generally very readable and almost always 
unpredictable ramble through the thick and 
varied garden of culture tended for these 
many centuries by the French people.” 


—Richard Bernstein, New York Times 


57 halftones, 51 line illus., 1280 pages 
$49.95 


' quake of thinking that rearranges every 


ait! 


A CRITICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE . 
FRENCH REVOLUTION | 
Edited by Francois Furet 

and Mona Ozouf 


Translated by Arthur Goldhammer 


“No praise can really be too high for what 
this work represents: spectacular scholarship, 
consistently gripping writing, and 
intellectual penetration.” 
—Simon Schama 
New Republic 
58 color illus., 10 halftones, 1168 pages 
The Belknap Press $69.95 till 12/31/89 
$85.00 thereafter 


TOWARD A FEMINIST 
THEORY OF THE STATE. 
Catharine A. MacKinnon 


“Looking at the female and male halves of 
the world equally transforms everything— 
and [this book] makes that clear with 
scholarship, courage and wit. By exposing 
and correcting the patriarchal values 
underlying nationalism and justice, 
Catharine MacKinnon causes an earth- 


part of our intellectual landscape. This 
book is a ‘must read.’ ” 

—Gloria Steinem 
$25.00 


‘China . . 


ONE 
STEP 
AHEAD 

IN 

CHINA 

Guangdong under Reform 
Ezra F. Vogel 


“A candid and thorough study not unly of 


changes in Guangdong but throughout all of 
. It provides a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of China and the 
crucible in which the current reform move- 


_mentchas been fused . . . Mr. Vogel’s study 


is necessary reading for all Americans 
with an interest in China.” 
‘Alan S. Cohen 


$29.95 New York Times Book Review 


HENRY ADAMS 


Ernest Samuels 
The Pulitzer Prize-winning Life, distilled 
by its author from the original three intoa — 
single absorbing volume. 
“One of the most powerful, literary- 
intellectual biographies ever done of an 
—R. W. B. Lewis 


The Belknap Press $25.00 


hatever fields interest the readers your 
pk to make their spirits bright. 


LEGACY OF SILENCE 
Encounters with Children of 


| the Third Reich 
wa Dan Bar-On 


In this extraordinary book, the living testimony 
of men and women whose fathers served in the 


Nazi elite sheds disturbing new light on the 
Nazi legacy in Germany today. 
$25.00 


the 
Groundwork of 
Psychotherapy 
Leston Havens § 
“Capacious intelligence, generous spirit, and 
quirky grace characterize this collection of 
essays . . . Havens introduces a powerful 
humanity to the case study, using his 
experiences of [patients] to illustrate what 
seemed to work, what mistakes were made, 


and what conclusions might cautiously 
be drawn.” 


$22.50 —Publishers Weekly 


BRAINSTORMING 
The Science and Politics of 
Opiate Research 
Solomon H. Snyder 


“Snyder's candid memoir is a lively 
examination of egos, alliances, turf battles, 
collaborations, frustrations, accomplishments 
—the competitive machinery of world-class 
science, warts and all.” 


—Peter Gorner 
Chicago Tribune 


$22.50 


Harvard 


University 
Press 


79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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his year’s convergence of * 

two literary anniversaries 

— the Kenyon Review's 
50th and Granta’s 10th — offers 
the confirmed quarterly junky a 
readymade occasion for 
pondering the peculiar fortunes 
and mixed prospects of what 
used serenely to be called 
journals of arts and letters. Part 
Grub Street and part academic 
greenhouse, literary quarterlies — 
of all stripes have traditionally — 
dreamed of bringing the cultural 
moment to a tenacious simmer by 
publishing works and ideas too 
fresh or nervy for hard bindings. 
And so, in fits and starts and 


flurries, they often do — it’s a rare |’ 


writer of stature who has no need 
or wish to make appearances in 
the pages of the literary press. 
Still, the anxiety persists that 
their readers’ ardor is over- 
matched by their culture's 


‘indifference. If it’s hearts and 


minds you're after, you're better 
off cutting a rock-and-roll demo 
tape than cranking out dispatches 
of poetry and prose. 

Such was not always the case, 
of course. When the Kenyon 
Review was founded by poet and 
critic John Crowe Ransom at the 
Onset of World War II, it rapidly 
asserted its intellectual presence 
in a manner our media-swamped 
times all but forbid. With the 
crusty Ransom at the controls, 
Kenyon College’s literary 
quarterly became tagged as the 
standardbearer for the vanguard 
of New Criticism, a reputation 
that, fairly or unfairly, boosted 
the journal's early influence and 
bequeathed a lingering highbrow 
stigma. Today, neither adhering 
to any particular literary sect nor 
marching to the beat of an 
eminent editorial staff, it’s the 
very model of the modern 
academic journal: its pages 
stocked with sturdy fiction, 
poetry, and criticism, its 
contributors largely professorial, 
its demeanor falling somewhere 
between dignified and sober- 
sided. This is not to damn the old 
nag with faint praise. You'll still 
find some fine writing and 
challenging thinking here. 
What's exceedingly unlikely is 
the chance you'll spy anyone 
poring over the latest number at 
T stops or in cafés. 

Plenty of copies of Granta, on 
the other hand, come to bear the 
blotches of cappuccino stains. 
Billing itself as “a paperback 
magazine of new writing,” the 


Publishing news and previews 


‘partnership (Viking-Penguin has 


_journal for the past several years), 
~ and a conspicuously ‘ 


Vet 


sleek British periodical has 
become arguably the most widely 
read literary journal in the 
language by honing an 
aggressively contemporary. 
temperament and smashing the 
mold of the so-called little 
magazine. That means, among 
other things, a bold, slick look (its 
covers commonly sport the 
snazziest primary colors this side 
of the Sunday comics), a not- 
quite-like-clockwork publishing 
schedule (28 issues over the 
course of a decade), a 
powerhouse corporate 


marketed and distributed the 


international roster of Nobel- 
caliber contributors (John 
Updike, George Steiner, Nadine 
Gordimer, and Mario Vargas 
Llosa all have pieces in the 
anniversary issue). Poetry, that 
compulsory if not always 
invigorating staple of literary 
journals, has been evicted from 


commentary and travel writing 


- disputes both journals share a 


critical intelligence. How is any 


by David Barber 


the Granta penthouse. Political 


— or, often enough, a punchy 
hybrid of thetwo—arethe 
magazine’s forte. 

Is there a moral here? If so, it’s 
not the obvious one. The 
inescapable differences in the 
characters of Granta and the 
Kenyon Review aren't explained 
away by catchpenny dichotomies 
like hip and staid, international 
and academic, timely and 
timebound. Weneed not pit the 
one against the other. Granta’s 
prodigious circulation figures 
don’t automatically makeita ~ 
beacon; the Kenyon Review's 
foothold in tradition doesn’t 
necessarily brand it an antique. 
Quarrel if you will over their 
respective stances and styles, but 
beyond these often picayune 


disquieting common 
predicament: the culture at large 
is turning colder to the printed 
word, the grain of language, the 


- 
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quarterly to speak to the times 
when the times seem intent on 
losing their remaining patience 
with close lines on a page? 
Serious literary journalism needs 
all the niches it can scrounge and 
every round anniversary that 


comes its way. 
— David Barber 
* 

“If you want toget a lot of 
mail,” wrote Martha Foley, “start 
a magazine.” 

She did start a magazine, with 
her husband-to-be, Whit Burnett, 
in 1931. It was called Story. “The 
only purpose of Story isto 
present, regularly from one place, 
a number of short stories of 
exceptional merit.’’ That was the 
manifesto on page 1, volume one, 
number one; and very soon 
afterward Martha Foley was 
getting sackfuls of mail, in the 
form of manuscripts of 
exceptional merit, from writers 
such as Carson McCullers, 
Conrad Aiken, Tennessee 
Williams, and William Saroyan. 


Nelson Algren’s first published 
piece of fiction appeared in Story. 
The undergraduate Norman 
Mailer won a Story contest in 
1943; the soldier Joseph Heller 
won a prize in 1944. The list goes 
on — names of people who were 
then nobodies and now stand in 
or near the pantheon of 20th- 
century American writers. 

Story went on for many years, 
lifting the spirits of both writers 
and readers. But, as always, it was 
hard to keep a little magazine 
afloat. Story had to suspend — 
publication several times, most 
recently in 1964. Whit Burnett 
died in 1973; Martha Foley in 
1977. But as it turns out, Story 
didn’t perish but merely rested. 
Now the husband-and-wife team 
of Richard and Lois Rosenthal 
have awakened it, clothed it in 
acid-free paper, and decked it out 
in sand-colored binding with 
dark red letters spelling out the 
magazine's once familiar title. 

It's a discreet cover for a 
striking collection. Once again, 
here are a number of short stories - 
of exceptional merit. There is a 
hilarious tall tale about tall tales, 
“The Devil Possum,” by Fred 
Chappell. A heartbreaking 
vignette of a brain-damaged man 
and his family, “Esther and the 
Night,” by A.M. Homes. A 
joyous narrative about the last 
months of a thunderous old actor, 
“The Wife of a Visible Man,” by 
Sharon Stark. Robert Olmstead’s 
“Gettysburg at Night” and 
Elizabeth Graver’s “Square 
Dance” are exquisite renderings 
of tragedies that yield to 
affirmations. 

The editors plan to reprint a 
“classic” each quarter, culled 
from the journal's back issues. 
They have opened with Erskine 
Caldwell’s “Indian Summer,” 
first published in Story in 1932, a 
gripping work told in the 
welcome past tense. It points up 
the stylistic limitations of at least 
half the new stories here, those 
written in a present tense 

characterized by 
immediacy,a joky air,anda .. 


] resistance to adornment. 


Fortunately, the majority rise 
above this trendy device. The 
promiscuous use of the present 
tense in fiction will no doubt 
fade; many of the writers in 
volume 37, number one, of Story 
will last. The ranks of little 
magazines are now enlarged by a 
distinguished comeback. 


Edith Pearlman 


Children of China 

Voices from Recent Years 
ANN-PING CHIN 

“An intimate chronicle of contem- 
porary China as told by its children. 
[Chin] interviewed more than 100 
young people, ages 6 to 19, and 
elicited candid accounts of everyday 
life as well as provocative reflec- 
tions on family relationships, educa- 
tion, morality, politics, and the 


To Open Minds The End of Nature | 
Chinese Clues to the Dilemma’ BILL MCKIBBEN 
of Contemporary Education Much as Silent Spring began a 
HOWARD GARDNER national debate over water pollu- 
In addressing the dilemma in con- tion, McKibben's The End of 
temporary education, the noted Nature has sparked discussion 
psychologist weaves the lessons about the environmental possibili- 
ties associated with the greenhouse 


gardenered from three vantage 
points—his own education, his 
research on creativity, and what he 
saw in modern Chinese class- 
rooms—into a program for creativi- 
ty that draws on the best of both 
modes, traditional and ive. 
Basic Books 95 


Day of Reckoning 

The Consequences of 
American Economy Policy 
BENJAMIN M. FRIEDMAN 
With a new Introduction by the Author. 
Benjamin Friedman, a Harvard 
economist, has written the most 
incisive look yet at the conse- 
quences of the Reagan years. 

“One of the ten best books of the 
year... Friedman makes his case rigor- 
ously, demolishing cherished notions 
about the Reagan ‘recovery’.” 


effect, and presents us with the 
moral and practical dilemmas we 
face as we confront environmental 


issues. 
Random House - $19.95 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE 


A Bright Shining Lie 

John Paul Vann and 

America in Vietnam 

NEIL SHEEHAN 

Winner of the Pulitzer Prize and the 

National Book Award. 

“If there is one book that captures 

the Vietnam war in the sheer 

Homeric scale of its passion and 
folly, this is it. Neil Sheehan orches- - 

trates a great fugue evoking all the 

elements of the war.... A dazzling 

—- vividly written and deeply 
elt...” 


future... Compelling oral history.” ’ 
—New York Times Book Review —Business Week —New York Times Book Review 
Cornell University Press $10.95 Vintage $8.95 Vintage $12.95 
paperback paperback paperback 


Harvard Book Store 


_ 1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 


Harvard Book Store Cafe 2 


190 Newbury Street, Boston “®: 54h} 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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MONDAY /27 


6 at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
RAYMOND CARVER’S 
CATHEDRAL and Tess 
Gallagher's The Lover of Horses 
are discussed at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Newton Free Library, 414 Centre 
St., Newton. Free; 552-7145. 
TUESDAY/28 

NICHOLAS GAGE reads from A 
Place for Us at 6:30 p.m. (cocktails 


'| at 5:30 p.m.) at the Women’s City 


Club, 40 Beacon St., Boston. 
Tickets $6; call 523-6658. 
BARBARA LASSELLMAN, 
KENNETH MACDONALD, 
AND RONALD BUDA read from 
their works at noon at the China 
Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 282-2256. 
MARY ANN PLUTO AND 
SALLY CRAGIN read from their 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by New Writers’ Collective. Free; 
call 742-1538, 

CITY RIVER OF VOICESis an 
anthology of selected poetry 
reflecting urbanlife and urban 
issues, It includes 32 poets, 
published and unpublished, who 
have lived and/or worked in 
Cambridge. Readings by the poets 
take place tonight at 7 p.m. at 
North Cambridge Branch Library, 
70 Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
call 498-9080. 

WEDNESDAY /29 

STEVEN CRAMER AND MARY 
KARR read from their poetry at 8 
p.m. at the Cambridge YMCA, 820 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Sponsored 
by Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 
THURSDAY /30 

OLGA BROUMAS celebrates the 
publication of her collection 
Perpetua at 4:30 p.m, at the Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; 
call 547-4908. 


| CARL SCOVEL continues to read 


ALAN DUGAN reads from Poems | 


+ 


‘Literary calendar 


the epics at 12:15 
p.m, at King’s Chapel, School'and 


Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; call 
523-1749. 


‘FRIDAY/1 


“SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN: A 
DRAMATIC DIALOGUE?” is 
presented by David Gullette of 
Simmons College at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Women’s Education and 
Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets’$6;.call'536-5651, 
POETS ELIZABETH BARTLETT 
THOMPSON, MILTON LEVY, 
AND TONY ARTUSO read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Arts Center, 61:Washington Park, 
Newton. Admission $2; call 
964-3424. 


‘SATURDAY/2 _ 


“TAPPING THE NEWSLETTER 
MARKET” isa workshop for 
freelance writers on using 
newsletters as a source of income. 
It runs from 10 a.m. to noon at 
Friends Meeting at Cambridge, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Pre- 
registration ($15) is required. 
Sponsored by the National Writers 
Union. Call 492-0240. 
SUNDAY/3 

MUSIC CRITIC AND PHOENIX 
CONTRIBUTOR TIM RILEY 
reads from his work at 4:30 p.m. at 
the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Writers League of Boston. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
MONDAY /4 


ye Robin 


Olga Broumas reads Nov. 30. 


POETS CAROLE OLES AND 
HELENE DAVIS read from their 
works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 

TUESDAY/5 

POET JANA HARRIS reads from 
The Sourlands at 8 p.m. at Boylston 
Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Reading arranged by the Grolier 
Book Shop. Free; call 547-4648. 
THURSDAY /7 

POET PAMELA ALEXANDER 
reads from her work at 7:30 p.m. at 
Bartos Theatre, Weisner Bldg., 20 


“kines St. Cambridge. Free; call 
253-0684. 

FICTION WRITER DIANA 
DAVENPORT reads from her 
collection in progress Pacific 
Women at 8 p.m. at the ICA, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5, 
$4 students and seniors. Call 
266-5152. 

FRIDAY/& 

DAVID R. GODINE HOLIDAY 
BOOK SALE, featuring fiction, 
poetry, essays, art and architecture, 
photography, natural history, food 
and wine, children’s books, and 
more, runs today through Sunday 
at Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Open today and 
tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
till 6 on Sunday. 

SATURDAY /9 

DAVID R. GODINE HOLIDAY 
BOOK SALE. See listing for Fri. 
the 8th. 

SUNDAY/10 

SARA LEWIS AND EDITH 
MILTON read from their short 
stories at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Sponsored by Writers 
League of Boston. Donation $2; call 
267-8688. 

DAVID R. GODINE HOLIDAY 
BOOK SALE. See listing for Fri. 
the 8th. 

TUESDAY /12 

POETS ALAN SHAPIRO AND 
TOM SLEIGH read from their 
works at 8 p.m. at Adams House 


| Upper Common Room, Plympton 


St., C-entry. Free; call 495-0738. 
MARGARET ATWOOD’S THE 
HANDMAIDEN’S TALE is 
discussed at 2 p.m. in the 
Conference Room of the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; copies of the book are 
available. Call 536-5400. 
WEDNESDAY/13 

POETS MARIE HOWE AND JO 
PITKIN read from their work at 8 
p-m. at the Cambridge YMCA, 820 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Sponsored 
by Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 
THURSDAY/14 

MARGARET ATWOOD’S THE 
HANDMAIDEN’S TALE is 
discussed at 7 p.m. in the 
Conference Room of the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; copies of the book are 
available. Call 536-5400. 
CONTESTS 

AMERICAN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION is making its 
annual call for poems having as a 
subject the upcoming holiday 
season. If you have one or two 
poems, no more than 30 lines in 
length, that you would like to be a 
part of this anthology, send them 
to: American Arts Association, 102 
Estes Dr., Gulfport, MS 39503. 
READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work on a 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. ; 
DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on 
the last Friday of each month. Send 
or bring your listing to PLS 
Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 
by 5 p.m. on the second-to-last 
Thursday of the month. 
DEADLINE FOR THE 
JANUARY ISSUE OF PLS IS 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


The Official 
1989-1990 
Boston Celtics 
Yearbo 


s alike. 


biogra 


coaching staff. 


Get to know your favorite players on 
and off the parquet with this year's 
edition of the Boston Celtics 1989-'90 
Official Yearbook. The upcoming 
season hold much promise for Celtics 
fans everywhere. With 
back and an excellent draft 
bolster an already dominant starting 
lineup, this season will be filled with 
oes expectations for players and 

an 


In this glossy full-color collectors’ 

edition yearbook, you'll find 
career statistics, and 

photos of all the Celtics. In addition, 
‘ll get first hand introductions 

ed Auerbach and Jan Volk and go 
into the huddle with second-year 
head coach Jimmy Rodgers and his 


This year’s edition of the Celtics and 
the Official Yearbook is destined for 
—. ust use the handy order 

orm below to reserve a co 


Bird 
Iping to 


PON 


¢ ®BRUIN S 


The Official 
1989-1990 
Boston Bruins 
Yearbook 


Take a look at where the Bruins have 
been and where they're goin 
this year's Boston Bruins 1989-'90 
— Yearbook. This full color 
lossy publication is a handy guide 
that features biographies, statistics, 
and action photos of your favorite 
player. A full season schedule is also 
included. This year's collectors’ 
edition will feature a look back at 
Boston's 1969-70 Stanley Cup 
winning team. players 
from that team 
recollections 
season, along with 


—for 


you or for that ultimate Celtics fan on 


your list! 


form to reserve your - Skate with 
the Bruins through the 989-90 
season and order today. 


tos. 

This is an issue not to be missed, a 
souvenir to be treasured by Bruins’ 
fans for years to come. 
e could you buy for that die-hard 

ruins fan on your list this holiday 
season? Just use this handy order 


_FINALLY—TWO PERFECT HOLIDAY GIFT IDEAS 
FOR THE ULTIMATE SPORTS FAN ON YOUR LIST! 


with 


a recap and 


at better 


EXP. INTERBANK #. 


BOSTON CELTICS YEARBOOK. 
150 Causeway Street, Boston, MA:02114- 1399 


OR MONEY ORDER 
CHARGE MY ORDER: MC # 


Mail 1o:1989-90 BOSTON BRUINS YEARBOOK 


P.0.Box 8725 + Boston, MA 02114 


Order by November 2,198 to ensure timely holiday delivery. 


SL 
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| PLEASE SEND | PREASE SEND ME 1989-90 || 
BOSTON CELTICS YEARBOOK(S) AT $6.00 EACH | BRUINS YEARBOOK(S) AT $6.00 
| ¥ TIME PHONE | 
| MONEY. ORDER ENCLOSED: $ | 


mplete Television Scripts 
» Now, for the first time ever, Python fans 


You could easily wrap up all your 
holiday shopping in the Paperback 


Book Department at The Coop. You'll . 


find just the right reading for everyone 


~- on your list. Facts and fiction, history 


and humor, plus books on travel, 
cooking, finance, fantasy, you name 
it, you'll find it at The Coop! 
Show, just a few-of our gifted 
paperback titles. 


A. Stories In An Almost Classical Mode 
Brodkey 
at a great way to discover the forceful 
_and lucid writings of an O’Henry Award 


~ wining author New York Magazine has 


labeled “the genius.” Other critics have 
compared Brodkey to Freud, Wordsworth 
and Whitman. Includes 18 unforgettable 
stories. $12.95 

Published Vintage Books 


B. Holidays In Hell 
By P. J. O’Rourke 
Hilarious reports from hellholes and other 
fun spots around the world as P. J. 
O’Rourke checks out everything from 
sightseeing in war-torn Lebanon to night 


Philippine army. $8.95 


_C.The Real Lite Of Alejandro Mayta 


By Mario Vargas Llosa 
is critically acclaimed novel is a story of 
revolution and political violence in con- 


temporoary Peru, a country wracked by 


a and the violent struggle between 
_ Marxist radicals and a crumbling military 
establishment. Definitely one of Llosa’s 


most absorbing works. $8.95 


D. Akbar & Jeff's Guide To Life 
A Cartoon Book 
Groenin 
at’s new with the maven of under- 

youee cartooning and the creator of Life 

Heil ? It’s the latest adventures of those 
befezzed geniuses known as Akbar & 
Jeff. It’s a true festival of fun and friend- - 


RY . ship that also features their triplet 
nephews, Gooey, Screwy Ratatouille. 


$6.95 


"Published by Pantheon Books 


Bright Lie 
* John Paul Vann and America in Vietnam 


By Neil Sheehan 

inner of the Pulitzer Prize and the 
National Book Award. 
16 years in the making, this extraordinary 
book is at once a tragic biography and a 
sweeping history of America’s seduction, 


‘entrapment and disillusionment in 
’ Vietnam. It's masterful, compelling, and 


almost $12.95 
Published by Vintage Books 


Dietionary of The Khazars 
:A Lexicon Novel 


Milorad Pavic : 
ritten in two versions — and female) 
that are nearly identical but for one crucial 


variation, this lexicon contains entries on 
such items as a book printed in poison 


‘ink, suicide by mirrors, a chimerical prin- 
‘cess, priests who can infiltrate one’s 


dreams, and more. $12.95 - 
by Vintage 


can relive the full and outrageous Python 


experience. Some of the most entertain- 


ing TV writing ever from the collective 
enius of Graham Chapman, John 
leese, Terry Gilliam, Eric Idle, Terry 


- Jones, and Michael Palin. 
2 vols. $12.95 each 
-. Published by Pantheon Books 


H. 

And Its 
Consequences 

By John Allen Paulos 


= Anyone who just can't balance his or her 


checkbook, or thinks an extra billion 

dollars in the federal budget won’t make a 

difference probably suffers from innumer- 

acy, the mathematical counterpart of 

illiteracy. This national bestseller is an 

important and marvelous book. $7.95 
ished by Vintage Books 
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COOP CHARGE MASTEACARO VISA AMO AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WE) 

FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. 

FREE PARIONG AT KENDALL: 2 HRS MF 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKO. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALI DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 
$1 PARIGNG AT LONQWOOO: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 


L SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASH#ERS DESK AT THE COOP. 
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New College is dedicated to an education that demystifies __ | Sn" a aR 
learning and empowers people in the academic setting. 


definitively critical perspective — one that situates all % ae 
knowledge in the social, cultural, political, and econbmic >: 
context that has produced it. Second, New College. by 


WINTER SEMESTER 


students directly in making social change. In way, ~s 
New Col Gee Classes begin January 8, 1990 
structure for engaging the culture. 
SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES WEEKEND COLLEGE 
The of Aste llege off Weekend Coll ‘ 
alternative education with a critical studies perspective and ted di eon ker Cole Students combine 
an activist orientation. Students may design their own major unite, learning, 
independent studies, and a thesis project to complete 
Anthropology a Bachelor's Degree 
Critical Anthropology of the West ‘ 
Latin American Studies 
The Poetics Program is dedicated to the critical study, 
Integrated Health Studies closely integrated with creative practice, of fundamental 
Politics & Society New College 50 Fell Street, Main Campus questions about poetry and the social context from which 
a er rts degree in Poetics. Interested qualified 
& may enroll as undergraduates in the School of Humanities. 
Theater, Performance & Social 
Change 
Theater Skills THE SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
The Science Institute offers non-matriculated, intensive 
Jazz Studies weekend preprofessional science courses in biology, 
general chemistry, physics and organic chemistry, with 
Politics & Society lab. Science Institute courses are offered at New College 
Political Economy / Sociology in San Francisco and in Southern California. 
Human Rights / Social Justice 
Legal Studies 
Education and Social Change aan 
THE GRADUATE PROGRAM IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Sport & Society New College Valencia Center at 7 ‘alencia Street The New College Graduate Program in Psychology has 
earned a nationwide reputation, not only for its sound 
Poetics clinical program, but also for its critical study of the 
Peychology relationship between psychology and social structures and 
bia 4 between psychological and social change. In September of 
Visual Arts New College. Please send me informa- “taught at Antioch, will be integrated with the New College 
Writing & Lit ‘ tion about the following programs: M.A. in Psychology curriculum. 


Students can combine previous college work with credit 
for educationally significant life-experience as a basis for 

; individualized programs consisting of classroom courses, 

: independent studies, tutorials, and practica. These student PUBLIC INTEREST LAW 

Be : programs are supervised and facilitated by close Name New College of California School of Law is an 
collaboration with a faculty advisor. alternative law school with a unique apprenticeship 


New College is accredited by the Western | Pe social-change lawyers. New College isthe oldest public 
Association of Schools and Colleges | | interest law school in the country and is 
(WASC). Joss fully sccpedited by the Commuttee of Bar 
the State of California. Full and 
Financial Aid (Scholarship, Grant, and are available. 


Loan Programs available. 
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NOTEBOOK 


by Mitchell Orenstein 


Special offerings in adult education 


BOOKED SOLID 


by Timothy Gower 


A few words of warning for anyone considering 
a foray into the world of after-hours education 


WILL IT HURT MUCH? 


by Timothy Gower 


The amount of time and money ambitious 
night-school students should plan on spending 


CLASS ACTION 
by Mitchell Orenstein 
Continuing education listings, 1990 


Copyright 1989 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without 
permission, by any means whatsoever, is prohibited. 


ROGER JONES 
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DALE CARNEGIE 


In Effective Speaking, Human Relations, and Leadership Training 


¢ Develop Confidence and Poise ¢ Overcome Tension & Worry 
¢ Express Ideas Effectively -¢ Increase Enthusiasm 

¢ Develop Leadership Skills ¢ Develop Goals in Life 

¢ Increase Motivation. ¢ Improve Memory Skills 


For more information Call 1-800-649-2771 


Classes now forming at the following locations: 


Braintree, M 


Marriott/Centennial 
"Peabody, M 


Chamber of Commerce Bilunore Hot 
FallRiver,Ma | Providence, RE 
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Pre L hip Traini | 135B Street, Walth MA 0215 
sented by eaders ip training, inc., eaver olreet, Waltham, 4 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, EDUCATION, NOVEMBER 24, 1989 


SOLD! 


GUARANTEED! 
OLD! GUARANTEED! 
GUARANTEED! 
GUARANTEED! 


THE BOSTON 


GUARANTEED 


cenix 


INCLUDING: 


ROOMMATES 

AUTOS 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


.-AND MANY OTHERS 


PLACE YOUR 
FOR 
DOESN'T SELL 
RUN FREE 
UNTIL DOES 


NOTEBOOK 


Special offerings 
in adult education 


BY MITCHELL ORENSTEIN 


institutional cooking 

The seemingly ubiquitous Julia 
Child — author of yet another 
cooking tome published this fall 
and star of the popular TV show 
and video series — can now be 
found in a local classroom. The 
French Chef is just one of an 
impressive array of international 
gastronomic luminaries, 
including Jacques Pepin, Nina 
Simonds, Lorenza De’ Medici, 
Jim Dodge, and local notables 
Jasper White and Todd English, . 
who bring their kitchen wisdom 
to Boston University’s Certificate 
Program in the Culinary Arts. 
The three-month, full-time 
program includes 200 hours of 
instruction highlighting the 
preparation of all types of 
cuisine, in addition to examining 
the history of food, ethnic and 
regional dishes, menu planning, 
and proper equipment handling. 

Though program enrollment is 
limited to 12 students, anyone 
can sign up, on a per-class basis, 
for the master-chef seminars that 
make up part of the regular 
curriculum. These seminars 
range from evening 
demonstration/tasting sessions 
($30 and up) to full days in the 
kitchen (from $90 to $400) with 
some of the aforementioned 
experts and many others. 

Tuition for the entire program 
is $3900, but students with the 
certificate under their toques will 
receive placement assistance at 
the completion of their studies. 
Call 353-4130 for a winter 
schedule and registration form. 


X-ray classes 

The health-care industry, 
which is already suffering from a 
nationwide nursing shortage, has 
begun to feel the effects of anew 
labor crisis in the field of 
radiology. According to the 
National Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the American 
Health-Care Radiology 
Administrators (AHRA), demand 
for radiographers will outpace 
supply by thousands of positions 
by the year 2000, and the need for 
an immediate influx of these 
technicians is considered severe, 
especially in Massachusetts. 

The radiology-personnel crisis 
is so serious that the AHRA has 
hired a Washington, DC, public- 
relations firm to prepare a 
national outreach campaign, with 
hopes of boosting the number of 
working radiographers. The 
campaign will target Hispanics, 
women re-entering the work 
force, and retirees, in addition to 
the traditional labor pool for 
radiographers, high-schoo 
students. 

In the Boston area, where 
starting salaries for radiographers 
range from $20,000 to $25,000, 


Julia Child: gastronomy professor - 


two local continuing-education 
programs are responding to the 
radiology crisis by establishing 
Associate of Science degrees 

in radiologic technology for 
part-time, evening students. 
Each program offers evening 
courses that take about two years 
to complete (depending on 
previous educational experience), 
in addition to one year of 
full-time clinical practicum 
required for a license. 
Understandably, many potential. 
students balk at the 

clinical commitment; however, 
since demand is so great, 
scholarships and student jobs are 
available from most area 
hospitals. 

® Northeastern University has 
offered radiologic degrees since 
the 1950s, but this is the first year 
it has offered a part-time, evening 
Associate of Science in 
Radiologic Technology degree. 
Courses debuted at 
Northeastern’s Westwood 
location this fall, but two new 
locations, Stoneham and New 
Bedford, will offer the radiology 
classes this winter. The program 
consists of 96 credit hours, at $106 
per credit. Call 437-2818 for 
further information. 

@ Bunker Hill Community 
College’s Medical Radiography 
Program began three years ago 
and will graduate its first class of 
part-time radiography students 
this spring. Bunker Hill’s Medical 
Radiography Program is 
comparatively inexpensive — 64 
credit hours, at $49 per credit — 
but due to a funding cut from the 
Private Industry Council, the 
part-time program faces an 
unsure future. Bunker Hill's $40 
emergency state-budget-cut fee is 
required of evening students as 
well. Call 241-8600, extension 
290, for further information. 


Laboratory explosion 

Another fertile ground for 
those seeking employment in the 
medical field is the area of 
biomedicine. Biotechnology has 
become one of the top growth 
industries in the United States, 
particularly within the Route 128 
perimeter, and as many genetic 
products evolve out of the 
research phase and into 
production, job opportunities for 
trained lab technicians are 
multiplying rapidly. Industry 
experts project that thousands of 
biomedical lab jobs will be 
created in Boston over the next 
decade. 

Boston University, whose own 
Medical Center is at the forefront 
of biomedical research, has 
recently introduced Associate of 
Science and Bachelor of Science 
degree programs, open to part- 
See NOTEBOOK, page 9 
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Han Mee Chin, Class of 1988 
Teacher, Quincy Public Schools 


Joseph Russell, Class of 1986 
Director, Respiratory /Pulmonary 
Care Department ; 
South Shore Hospital 


For 


Lisa Blake, Class of 1987 
_ Software Engineer, Honeywell Bull 


4 UMass/Boston offered opportunity. ‘ 
At UMass/Boston we learned about 
our world and ourselves, sharpened our 
skills, deepened our understanding, and 
ia prepared ourselves for lives of professional '? 


achievement. Now we're putting our knowl- 
edge to work in worthwhile careers that 
give us pleasure and pride. : 


UMass/ Boston means opportunity too—the Chane of 1973 
opportunity for a first-rate education and an Mensweor Fashion Designer: 
exciting future. If you want to work toward Partner, J.A. Apparel Corp. 

that future with an exceptiénal faculty of 
scholar-teachers, on a schedule that makes 


sense for you and at costs you can afford, 
cansider your public university, 
w 


xt . : This advertisement appears at no expense to the 
Commonwealth. 


‘To learn more, call 617 929.4600/ 


Yes! I'd like more information about UMass /Boston. 
I'm particularly interested in: 


or send this coupon to: 


- Kristen McCormack, Class of 1982 ‘ J 5 Office of New Student Services Name 
Director, Midtown Cultural District alt University of Massachusetts at Boston 
Development f Boston; MA 02125-3393 Address 
Boston Redevelopment Authority \ ? 
City State Zip 
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Booked solid 


impatiently in folding chairs, 
commencement speakers all over 
the country dust off a tired old 


S ach spring, as students shift 


_ graduation address. “Don’t let this day 


signify the end of your education,” it 
goes, in part, “for learning is a lifelong 
process.” 

Not particularly original, perhaps, but 
certainly a noble thought. There are 
those, however, who are quite content to 
ignore such advice, happy never to crack 
a textbook for their remaining days. 
Others, more interested in the classroom 
as a social entity, limit their relationship 
with academia to so-called adult- 
education programs, enrolling in a wine- 


tasting or how-to-buy-a-condo seminar _ 


and calling it night school. 

And then there are those former 
students who, for any of a variety of 
reasons, find themselves transformed 
into a hybrid: the professional/student. 
In spite of the responsibilities of adult life 
— families, mortgages, and car payments 
come to mind — the desire to change 
careers, the need to learn a new 


discipline in order to enhance one’s 


-- current station, or simply the impulse to 


learn something new are all capable of 
nudging a person back into the 
classroom. 
But is that such a great idea? 


Silly question, right? Furthering one’s. : 


education is a notion that is universally 
applauded. But no one said it was easy. - 

Take Mark, for example. A graphics . 
coordinator for a large Boston-based / - 
corporation, he makes a respectable 
salary, enjoys his work, and is considered — 
a cool, rational presence in a. chaotic 
atmosphere. But his attempt to complete 
his bachelor’s degree while working 40 
hours a week proved completely 
unsettling. “If you take any more than 
one course in a semester, you literally 
have to drop everything else,” he asserts. 
“The number of commitments you can | 
allow yourself is severely limited. 
Occasionally, I was able to talk with my — 
friends on the phone, but that was my 
only contact.” 

- The problem, quite simply, was time, 

“T have a rule of thumb: if you want to 


get an A in a given subject,” Mark said, 


“you have to spend at least three hours 


_ studying for every hour you spend in 


class.” So, hypothetically, for a class that 
meets once a week for three hours, the - 
conscientious student should spend nine 
hours preparing for the next session. If’ 
this formula seems unrealistic, consider 
the following examples of well- 


subscribed classes available to evening- 


school students in the Boston area. 

People interested in moving into the 
health-care field are likely to find 
themselves taking an introductory course 
in organic chemistry. Warren Giering, 
who lectures on the subject to a 
combined class of undergraduate and 
part-time evening students at Boston. 
University’s Metropolitan College, says 
of the older students, “Most of them 
come to class scared. They come in here 
thinking they’re going to get their butts 
kicked by these undergrads.” Small 
wonder — Giering estimates _ 
conservatively that students spend about 
two hours a night plodding through the 
20 or 30 pages of dense text, on topics like 


stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, 
and the like, that he assigns each week. 
“That may not sound like much reading, 
but believe me,” says Giering, “20 to 30 
pagesisalot.” 

Or perhaps your boss thinks that, since 
you’ve shown a bit of aptitude for 
computers, you should takea . 
programming class? If you sign up for a 
course like “Introduction to Pascal” at 
Harvard Extension School, you can kiss 
away a large chunk of your free time. 


. “People are just beginning to feel. 


snowed under,” said instructor Joseph 
Marks of his class at mid semester. Marks 
estimates that his students — especially 
those who are new to computers — 
spend between 10 and 20 hours a week 
outside of the classroom struggling with 
programming assignments. 

Though much of Boston’s night-school 


~ curriculum is specifically career driven, 
there are also those who take classes for 


the sheer joy of learning — even though 
the joy may come only through sacrifice. 
“Please don’t fall behind,” implores 


‘Miriam Berlin, also of Harvard 


Doctor Miriam Berlin 
Imperial Russia: Peter the Great - 
to the Soviet Revolution, Tuesdays; 
5:30 to 7:30 p.m., 4 credits 


Professor Joseph Marks 
Introduction to Computing in 
Pascal, Wednesdays, 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m., plus hour-long discussion, 


Assigned text and supplementary 
readings require as much as 

12 hours of homework a week. 
Students must also write, submit, 
and rewrite three papers per 
semester. 


Programming homework tends 


to require between 10 and 20 
hours a week — possibly more 
for students who are new to 
computers. 
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Extension. “The reading is dense.and 
complicated.” Most of the students in her 
class, entitled ‘Imperial Russia: Peter the 
Great to the Soviet Revolution,” agree 
with that assessment, some claiming to 
devote as much as 12 hours a week to the 
assigned text and supplementary 
readings (such as period poetry-and 
related scholarly articles). There are also 
take-home tests, but the most time-'. 
consuming aspect of this classiis the: 
writing. Since the course is considered 
“writing intensive,” each of the three | 
assigned papers is critically reviewed by 
Berlin and an assistant reader, returned. 
to the student, and rewritten. The 
purpose is not only to help students » 
clarify their views of the events of) 
history, but also to hone their writing 
skills. 

And what about curiosity? Students 
anxious to discover the untapped pool of 
creativity within themselves might try a 
creative-writing class — and find 
themselves drowning before long. A 
former student reports that author Pam 
Painter's class — offered at Harvard and 


Emerson College — is not for the casual 
scribbler. Students write one or two short 
stories per semester (about 15 pages in 
length) and also complete two or three 
writing exercises (500 to 700 words) and 
critique a classmate’s: work each week. 
Said the ex-student, ‘I could easily spend 
12 hours.a week on 

Regardless of motivation, what links | 
the students who enroll inthe most 
demanding classes that local schools 
have to offer is a willingness to surrender 
a substantial amount of a peer ; 


‘commodity: free time. 


To illustrate thé effect this kind. of: 
commitment might have on your sane, 
think of it this way: assume thatthe” 
average person's daily schedule looks 
something like this 

sleep = 7 hours 

work = 8 hours ‘ 
transportation = 1 hour’. 

eating = 1lhour’ 

That leaves about seven hours of free 
time each day, or roughly 50 hours a 
week. Take away 10 to 20 hours, or about 
See BOOKED, page 8 


Photos by Eric Rasmussen 


Will it hurt much? 


Anyone who tries to obtain a college degree at night school should be applauded. 
| He or she should also be prepared for the long, expensive haul, at either the 
| undergrad or master’s level. Here are a few different degree programs offered at area 
colleges, how much they cost, and how long it’l] take the ambitious student to earn 
a diploma (assuming a two-course load per semester, with the summer off). 
* Bachelor of Liberal Arts, Harvard Extension School. Late-bloomers who choose 
this ivy-covered continuing-ed program must amass 128 units (at four units per 
class) to graduate, Most courses cost $240, so the final tally is about $7700. And get 
ee to Harvard Square — it'll take eight years to get your degree. 

Ma Master of B ssiness Administration, Bentley College. MBAs aren’ t just for 

Ficus len mings in power ties; this degree has broad appeal, especially i in the 
on profit sector. To start an MBA program at Bentley from scratch (that is, with no 
business or economics classes under your belt) means facing 19 courses at $1120 per 
class — a total cost of over $21,000, Pick up a third class one semester and you can 
‘finish in four and a half years. 
* Law Degree (Juris Doctor), New England School of Law. Night-school students 
enroll in a four-year program in which they must acquire 75 credits to graduate. For 
most students, the first two years are the worst; the future-attorney’s schedule is 
more or less filled with required courses — nine over the first two semesters, eight 
over the following two. And when you're handing over $310 per credit (for a final 
cost in excess of $23,000), lawyers’ fees begin to make sense. ‘ 


Organic Chemistry, 
| 5:30 to'7 p.m., Wednesdays, 6 to 
9:30 p.m., Thursdays, 

5:30 to 8 p.m., 3 credits 


Students spend two hours a night 
plodding through 20 or 30 pages 
of dense text on topics like — 
stereochernistry and reaction 
mechanisms. There is a three- 
and-a-half-hour lab every 


| other week. 


‘Tuesdays; 


Professor Pam Painter 
Fiction Skills Workshop, © 
Wednesdays, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., 

4 credits 


Students write one or two short 
stories per semester. They also 
complete two or three writing 
exercises (500 to 700 words) and 
critique one classmate’s work 
each week. Estimated homework 
load: 12 hours per week. 
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BARTENDING 


FEE: $40.00 
INFORMATION: 
495-9657 
December 4, 5,6,7*7-9pm 
Call now to register! Prepare for the holidays! 


Preparation Specialists for Entrance Exams 


Small interactive Classes 
_ Free Introductory Class 
232- 


Day, Evening & Weekend Classes 


tas TEST PREP SERVICES 


1030 Commonwealth Ave Boston. MA 022 


Learn your craft 
properly in Boston. 


Practice anywhere. 


At North Bennet Street School, you'll learn to 
work with your hands. Skillfully. And enchance 
your sense of independence and self-sufficiency 
in the process. We offer full-time day courses in: 
* Bookbinding « Cabinet & Furniture i 
+ Carpentry « Jewelry Making & Repair + Locksmithing 
+ Piano Tec + Preservation Carpentry 
Violin Making & Restoration. 
Begin your education in craftsmanship today. Call us 
at 617-227-0155 or write for our catalog. Financial 
aid available to qualified students. Accredited 
~ member NATTS. ‘ 


NORTH: BENNETSTREEESCHQDL- 


AN EDUCATION IN CRAFTSMANSHIP 
39T North Bennet Street ¢ Boston, Massachusetts 02113 


¢ SOAR TO 
NEW HEIGHTS! - 
TRAIN TO BE. 


A PROFESSIONAL 
TRAVEL AGENT TOUR GUIDE 

AIRLINE RESERVATIONIST 
Full or part time. We train on live airline computers. Home study and 
resident training. Financial aid available. Job placement assistance. 
National Headquarters , Pompano Beach, FL 


A merican Career Training 
TRAVEL SCHOOL 
1-800-327-7728 

(Accredited Member of NHSC) 


Foundation for American-Chinese Cultural Exchanges _ 


STUDY IN CHINA 
MAINLAND AND TAIWAN 
1990 SUMMER PROGRAMS 


“EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Start time/part 


Language and Culture: 
Shanghai, Nanjing, Changchun 


* Intensive eight week course equivalent to one academic year 
June 25-August 17). 
. inning Mandarin training in Shanghai, Nanjing, and Changchun 
* Intermediate and advanced in courses in Shanghai. 
* Highly motivated native Mandarin speaking teachers experienced in 


Trade and Law: 


Taipei and Shanghai 

* Two weeks of international trade and law seminars and lectures in 
Taipei, capital of the Republic of China on Taiwan (June 11-June 22). 

* Six weeks of lectures in Shanghai examining the economic reform in 
China and the policies, regulations, and conditions effecting foreign 
trade in the PRC (June 25-August 3). 

+ Lectures given by Chinese government officials, academics, and 


business executives as well as foreign businessmen and lawyers. 
* Field trips to important trade institutions and discussions with 
managers. 
+ Language training available. 
All programs have on site American directors 
Financial Aid Available 


Please send me information and application materials on: 


O Language and Culture Program 
O Trade and Law Program 


Picture 
Yourself at 
Pine 
Manor 
College 


If you are a women over 22 years old, ready to prepare 
for a new career, enrich your life, or earn a degree, call 
Pine Manor College. 


Earn a B.A. or A.A. degree, or elementary Teacher 
Certification through part-time study and professional 
internships. 


Study Management, Art, Interior Design, Psychology, 
Communications, French, English, American Studies, or 
Biopsychology. 

You will find person attention, small classes, credit for life 
experience, a beautiful, safe campus, baby sitting service, 
oe eta and easy access to Rte. 128, Rte. 9 and 


Call (617) 731-7176, or return coupon. We'd love to hear from you. 


Name 
Adress I'd like information on: Degree Programs Teacher Certification 
City, State, Zip Name f 
475 Riverside Drive, Suite 245, New York, NY 10115 Read 

(212) 670-2008 Jody Cale, Pine Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hil, MA 02167. BP 


Continued .from page 7 
one-third of that total, for 
studying, and some drastic 
changes are inevitable. 
Recently, a student of Berlin's 
was asked how taking night 
coursés in addition to working 
and caring for a two-year-old 
child had changed her life. “I 
have no home life. I just don’t do 
housework,” she answered. 
Grimacing, she tugged at her 


-- sweater. “I don’t even have clean . 


clothes.” 

Mark echoed her concern: 
about the loss of domestic order. 
“My refrigerator turned into a 
dumpster. There were times 
when I wished I could just flush 
it.” He proved resourceful, 
however, on another account. “I 


’ cut back on the time I spent doing 


laundry by buying 30 pairs of 
socks and underwear.” 
Housekeeping is just one of the 
full-time worker/student’s 
problems. First, consider the 
challenge of trying to take 
coherent notes when you're tired, 
hungry, and over-stressed at the 
end of an eight-hour workday. 
More important, think of how 
you'll alienate your friends. Dan, 


“who recently earned an MBA 


** I ended up 


‘dreaming 


about 
killing my 
professors.” 


— A recent night-school 
MBA grad 


degree while working nine to five 
as a financial analyst, remembers 
the not-too-distant past this way: 
“Some weekends, especially near 


. finals, | would go into my 


apartment on Friday night and 
literally not see daylight again 

until Monday morning. I usually 
figured on one night off a week, 
and then I never felt like doing 
anything. When I finally did see 
my friends, all I could do was 
bitch about class.” 

As if the consumption of his 
waking hours by school wasn’t 
enough, Dan reports that it even 
caused a distinct form of troubled 
sleep. “I ended up dreaming 
about killing my professors.” 

Fortunately, most 
professionals/students resolve 
their anxieties about time before 
going to bed — if they do, in fact, 
go to bed. A self-employed 
marine engineer, who commutes 
to the Boston area from 
Connecticut in order to complete 
a history degree in the evening, 
claimed an unusual advantage. 
“I'ma very light sleeper — just a 
few hours a night, usually. That's 
the only way I'm able to keep up 
with the reading.” 

For many people, friendships 
and physical needs aren’t the 
only things that suffer — jobs 
often take a back seat to study. A 
few grownup students claim to 
have used — gulp — personal 
days and vacation time to prepare 

'for exams or write term papers. 
On the other hand, a cab driver, 
in the,midst of a semester in 
which he is handling four 
courses, said he alters his work 
schedule as his book-load 
dictates. ‘I rent my cab,” he said, 
“so some weeks I work 60 or 70 
hours a week. Others, when I 
have a lot of homework, I only 
work 20.” 

Sometimes the dual schedule 
takes too large a toll. Mark 
recently threw a party to 
celebrate the end of his quest for 
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a bachelor’s degree — two years 
short of receiving a diploma. “It 
got to a point where I realized ~*~” 
that, even when the amount of 
work I had to do was reasonable, ~ 
I couldn't find time to-do it. The 
sacrifices I had to make just 
weren't worth it.” 

More often, though, the toil 
and hassle are worthwhile. 

“I never had to pay for childe.:s: 
care until I took this course,” said, 
one relative newcomer to thes !)/i/' 
night-school scene, “but I’m 
learning more than | ever thought 
was possible.” 

“Sometimes I really have to 
break my neck to get out of the 
office on time. Then I sit in class 
and think, ‘There are a million 
things I’d rather be doing right 
now,’ ” an accounting student at 
Suffolk University said one night 
after class. “But I’ve got to stick 
with it or else I'll be a secretary all 
my life.” 

And remember the Russian- 
history student with a two-year- 
old at home? After explaining in 
detail the sacrifices she has to 
make to obtain her degree while 
holding down a full-time job, her 
shoulders slumping and her 
mouth twisting downward, she 
was asked whether, in spite of it 
all, it is worth it. Her back 


straightened and her face 
brightened. “Absolutely,” was all 
she said. Oo 


Notebook 


Continued from page 4 

time students through 
Metropolitan College, in 
Biomedical Laboratory and 
Clinical Sciences. 

At $143 per credit, the 64-credit 
AS program costs about $9000 
over three or four years; earning 
the BS requires twice the time 
and money. The good news, 
however, is that the program 
claims an excellent placement 
record — director Connie Phillips 
says that 50 percent of AS and BS 
part-time students are placed in 
jobs with biotechnology firms 
that pay the students’ tuition, 
usually with the assumption that 
they will be hired upon 
graduation. 


Evening performance 

In Macbeth, the tragic hero, 
caught up in a moment of 
existential strife, ponders “a poor 
player that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage and then is 
heard no more.” For the would- 
be thespian, who last stood 
before an audience at his or her 
high-school play, these words 
might serve as a reminder of 
unfulfilled dreams. If you aspired 
to the stage, but found yourself 
stuck in the rat race, consider 
Northeastern University’s new 
eight-course Evening Acting 
Certificate Program; offered by 
the Liberal Arts Program of 
University College, it’s the only 
for-credit evening acting program 
in the Boston area. 

Classes are small, usually only 
10 or 12 students. The staff is 
made up of instructors from the 
Northeastern Theatre 
Department, as well as 
professional actors and actresses 
from the Boston area. The 
program consists of two 
introductory acting courses, three 
theater-acting classes, Acting for 
Commercials, Acting for Camera, 
and Acting for Voice-overs. 

The total program cost, for 24 
credit hours at $106 per credit, is | - 
about $2500, and should take 
about two years to complete 
(although if you're desperateto"! 
hit the floorboards, it is possible 
to finish in one year). “We're not 
guaranteeing that you're going to 
get out and be Cary Grant,” says 
Diane Wald, director of the 
Liberal Arts Program, “but if 
you're looking for good 
experience for a career, this 
is an excellent program.” 

Call 437-2416 for further 
information. 


It’s okay todream. 


Master of 
Science in 
Administration 


Set your professional direction 
with courses that lead to your 
goals. 

When the conventional gradu- 
ate business program is not for 
you, either because of your 
previous educational or profes- 
sional experience, or because 
your professional goals require 
focus in course selection, look 
to Boston University’s Master 
of Science in Administration 
program. 


To care. To smile. To remember. Visit the Museum at ro 
The John F. Kennedy Library, just 10 minutes from Downtown Boston. : 
: Call 617-929-4523 for more information. 


The Museum at The John F Kennedy Library. Where heliveson. | 


Love of 
wisdom 
puts you 
on the 
spot. 


June 9-July 29, 1990 
Nationally and internationally 


The Naropa institute 
A Contemplative College 
of the Arts and’ Humanities 
Accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools 
Contact: 


_HThe Naropa institute 2130 Arapahoe Dept. PH Boulder, CO 80302 303-444-0202 


At The Naropa Institute 
education means more than 
rigorous academic discipline. 
Equal attention is put on 
cultivating intuition beyond 
conceptual mind. This is 


what happens in the classroom 
with what happens in the rest 
__ of our lives. 


~ -and:intensives: 


“contemplative education” — 
a program of study that joins 


B.A. Degrees: 

Buddhist Studies, Contemplative 
Psychology and Healing, 
Interdisciplinary Studies, Movement 
Studies/ Dance and Dance 
Therapy, Music, Theater Studies, 
Visual Arts, and Writing & Poetics. 


M.A. Degrees: 

Buddhist Studies, Contemplative 
Psychotherapy, Dance Therapy, 
and Writing & Poetics (MFA) . 


Financial aid available. 


Summer Programs: 


known scholars and artists join our 
year-round faculty each summer to 


present workshops, conferences 


Concentrations offered in 
¢ Organizational Policy 


© Multinational Commerce 


be completed evenings in 
Boston or Tyngsboro. 


Studies 


by earning a Bachelor of 


Metropolitan College. 


617/353-6000 
Boston 


An equal opportunity, 
Firmatioe action imstitutic 


¢ Innovation and Technology 


- The ten-course program may 


Professional 


Are you considering a career 

in accounting, administration, 
financial management, human 
resources, marketing, or pro- 
duction and operations manage- 
ment? Prepare for your future 


Science degree in Professional 
Studies at Boston University’s 


Free professional academic 
li ilable. 


Metropolitan College 


ine 
DOSTO 
= a 


Most Challenging 

America. 


Please send me a catalogue and an application. | am interested in: 


C) Studio Diploma C€ BFA (with optional teaching preparation) [] MFA | 
| CZ Five-Year Combined Program (BFA with BA or BS) C1) MAT | 
C1) Evening and Saturday Classes (1) Summer Classes 
i Name i 
Address i 


State Zip 


Are you committed enough to push yourself to new levels of creativity? 
Mature enough to take advantage of freedom? And open enough to experiment 
with your artistic abilities? If so, the Museum School wants to hear from you. And 
give you the chance to work with some of the finest artists in the world. 

We're also affiliated with Tufts University, known nationally for its academic 
excellence. So if you're cut out for our kind of challenge, send the coupon today, 
or call 617-267-1218 (full-time program) or 617-267-1219 (part-time program). 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 
230 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
Affiliated with Tufts University 
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The following is a select list of 
continuing-education programs of- 
fered by colleges in the Boston 
area. Most schools offer both day 
and evening courses, and several 
schools have one-week-long in-. 
tensive courses. In most cases, 
registration for undergraduate 
classes is open to anyone, but. 
degree programs generally involve 
an application process, and re- 
quirements vary according to the 
school. Most schools allow regis- 
tration through the first day of 
class; however, class sizes are 
limited and are subject to avail- 
ability, so you are advised to 
register as soon as possible. Several 
schools offer graduate degrees 
and/or professional-certificate pro- 
grams. Many certificate programs 
are offered for credit, which is 
applicable to an undergraduate 
degree. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, School of 
Continuing .and Professional 
Studies, Waltham 02254, 891-2135. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of sci- 
ence in professional studies; as- 
sociate of science in business ad- 
ministration and in paralegal 
studies. 

The undergraduate college offers 
a bachelor of arts in the liberal arts 
and a bachelor of science in 
accountancy, computer infor- 
mation systems, economics- 
finance, management, and market- 
ing. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Accountancy, business com- 
munication, computer information 
systems, and paralegal studies. 
Term begins: January 17. 
Registration: Mail-in and drop off: 
December 4 through December 18. 
Phone-in: January 2 through Janu- 
ary 8. Walk-in: January 10 and 11. 
Late walk-in: January 17 through 
30. Call for locations. One-week. 
pre-semester courses follow 
special-registration procedures; 
call 891-2135 for special-regis- 
tration information. 

Cost: $535 per three-credit course. 
Special tuition rates are available 
for spouses of Bentley students and 
individuals over 65. 

Non-credit programs: Computers 
in business, direct marketing, 
GMAT review, accounting assis- 
tant, human-resources manage- 
ment, pensions and employee 
benefits, meeting management, re- 
al estate, and paralegal studies. 
Call for information on dates and 
costs of non-credit classes. 
BOSTON COLLEGE, Evening 
College, Fulton Hall, Room 314, 
Chestnut: Hill 02167, 552-3800 or 
552-3900. 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts 
in American studies, information 
processing, economics, com- 
munications, English, history, pol- 
itical science, psychology, soci- 
ology, social sciences, and business 
administration. 

Term begins: January 17. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $508 per four-credit course, 
$18 registration fee. It is also 
possible to audit Evening College 
.tasses, at $254 per four-credit 
course. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Metro- 
politan College, 775 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston 02215, 
353-6000. 

Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in accounting, biomedical 
laboratory and clinical sciences, 
business administration, computer 
science, criminal justice, and dental 
assisting. 

Bachelor of science in biology, 
biomedical laboratory and clinical 
sciences, computer science, 
economics, engineering manage- 
ment, hotel and food administra- 
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tion, intérdisciplinary studies, pro- 
fessional studies, mathematics, 
psychology, social work, sociology, 
and urban affairs. 

Bachelor of liberal Studies’ in 
American history and_civilization, 
art history, English, history, inter- 
disciplinary studies, and 
philosophy. 

Master of science in administra- 
tion, computer science, and com- 
puter information systems. 

Master of city planning, criminal 
justice, liberal arts, and urban 
affairs. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Criminal justice, human resources 
administration, international 
studies, marketing, application- 
systems programming, micro-sys- 
tems software, business finance, 
business administration. © 

Term begins: January 16. 

Registration: Early registration, 
without payment, from October 30 
through November 22. Otherwise, 
register in person with full pay- 


ment from December 11 ‘rough 
January 30. 

Cost: $896 per four-credit ible: 
graduate course, $1200 for gradu- 


ate courses. Undergraduate classes . 


that include“labs are $1031 per 
four-credit course, graduate classes 
are $1335. 

Non-credit certificates: Culinary 
arts, legal assistance, public rela- 
tions, real estate, and financial 
planning. (These last two programs 
require a bachelor’s degree for 
participation.) 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Of- 
fice of Admissions, Waltham 
02254, 736-3500 or (800) 422-4136 
(outside Boston area). 

Degrees offered: The Brandeis 
Adult Scholar Program (BASP) 
offers a bachelor of arts in any of 32 
fields of concentration to students 
over age 25. Students can attend 
Brandeis full or part time and carry 
a reduced load. The program also 
offers special advising and support 
services. An application and inter- 


call 495-7928 (open 24 hours). 


Degrees offered: Associate in arts 


in extension studies. 

Bachelor of liberal arts in ex- 
tension studies in the natural scien- 
ces, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. 

Master of liberal arts in extension 
studies in 19 fields of the natural 
f@iites, the social sciences, and 
vanities. 

WNom-credit certificates: Special 
studies in-administration manage- 
ment, applied. sciences, museum 
studies, and public health. 

Term begins: January 29. 
Registration: Begins December 11 
and runs through February 2.~ 
Cost: $240 pér four-credit course. 
LESLEY COLLEGE, Graduate 


School Admissions Office, 29 Ever- 
. Street, 


‘Cambridge 02138, 
868-9600, ext. 422, 


“Degrees offered: PhD in educa- 


tional studiés, certificate of ad- 


_ vanced graduate study, master of 
‘arts in -counseling psychology, 


master of arts in . expressive 
therapies, master of education, 
master of science, master of science 
in management, bachelor of arts in 


behavioral science, bachelor of. - 


science in education, and associate 
of arts. 

Graduate programs include ad- 
vanced graduate study and re- 
search, counseling and psy- 
chology, education and _ special 
development, intercultural rela- 
tions, management, outreach and 
alternative education. 

Term begins: January 24. 
Registration: Mail-in and drop off: 
December 11 to January 5. On-site: 
January 18 to January 20. Late 
registration on January 24. 

Cost: $260 per credit. Most courses 
are three credits. There is a $15 
registration fee. 

MOUNT IDA COLLEGE, 
Division of Continuing Education, 
777 Dedham Street, Newton 
Centre 02159. For information, 
‘contact Dr. Susan Holton, Dean of 
Continuing Education, 969-7000. 
ext. 155. 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of sci- 
ence in business administration 
and in fashion merchandising. 

Associate of science in business 
administration, fashion merchan- 
dising, occupational therapy assist- 
ing, hotel/institutional manage- 
ment, and individualized studies. 

Associate of applied science in 
paralegal studies and interior de- 


Sign. 


Certificate programs for credit: 
Students in the associate-of-ap- 
plied-science program in interior 
design can take an extra 30 credits 
for a certificate. 

Term. begins: Six-week winter 
term: January 8. Twelve-week 
spring term: February 26. 
Registration: Open until, but ex- 
cluding, the first week of classes. 
“Cost: $190 per'credit. Most classes 


are three credits. Discounts for 


is no SAT requirement... 
Term begins: January 16. | 
Registration: Call for details, 
Cost: About $1800 per four-credit 


course. 


‘EMERSON COLLEGE, Division 
of » Continuing Education; .100 . Degrees 
Boston 02116, 


Beacon ‘Street, 
578-8615. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of sci- 
ence in speech fn the following 
areas: advertising and public rela- 
tions, business and organizational 
communication, and mass-com- 
munication generalist. 

Bachelor of fine arts in creative 
writing and in professional writing. 
Term begins: January 16. 
Registration: Opens November 27 
and available through first day of 
classes. 

Cost: $780 per four-credit course. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Harvard Extension School, 20 Gar- 
den Street, Cambridge 02138, 
495-4024. To request a catalogue, 


alumnae and senior citizens. 


WORTHEASTERN UNIVER. 


SITY, University College, Ruggles 
“Building, Northeastern University, 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
02115; 437-2400. 

offered: Associate of sci- 
ence and bachelor of science in 
business administration, criminal 
justice and security, health pro- 


“fessions and sciences, paramedic 


medicine, and radiologic tech- 
nology. 

Bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, and associate of science in 
liberal arts. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Offered in a wide range of busi- 
ness, management, and liberal-arts 
areas, as well as in acting, hotel and 
_ Testaurant management, American 
” Sign Language, gerontology, and 
real estate. For more information 
on any of these programs, call 
437-2390. 

Continued on page 12 
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Term begins: January 2. 
Registration: Mail-in open until 
December 29. Walk-in: Call the 
specific campus you're interested 
in for times and locations. 

Cost: $106 per credit hour. A 
deferred-payment plan is avail- 
able. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE, 400 
Heath Street, Chestnut Hill 02167, 
731-7176. 


Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts , 


or associate of arts in American 
studies, art history (including in- 
terior design), biopsychology, 


communication, English, French, 
management, psychology, and vis- 
ualarts. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
elementary 


Early-childhood or 
teacher certification. 
Term begins: January 17. 
Registration: November 
January 16. 
Cost: $630 per fourcredit course. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, Continu- 
ing Education, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston 02115, 738-2141. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts 
or science in any of Simmons’s 
undergraduate fields of concentra- 
tion. 

Bachelor of science in nursing for 
registered nurses. 
Term begins: January 23... 
Registration: Open admissions. 
Call for an appointment. 
Cost: $366 per credit. Potential 
degree candidates can take their 
first two courses for half price. 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Con- 
tinuing and Professional Studies, 8 
Ashburton Place, Boston 02108, 
573-8460. 
Degrees offered: The Continuing 
and Professional Studies (CAPS) 
program offers undergraduate 
classes to continuing-education 
students but does not offer a 


30 . to 


MARCIA MAGLIONI 


degree. You may, take a maximum 


‘of 30 credit. hours through the 


CAPS program before applying to 
a specific degree program. 

Two graduate programs lead to 
the master of public administration 
and the master of education in 
human services. Students may take 
a maximum of six credit hours in 
either graduate program before 
applying to Suffolk’s graduate 
school to continue study and earn a 
degree. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Lawyer's assistant. 
Term begins: January 22 for day 


classes. January 17 for evening 
classes. 

Registration: Mail-in or drop off 
before December 29. Late regis- 
tration until January 26. 

Cost: $621 per three-credit course. 
In the MPA program, $957 per 
three-credit course. In the MEd 
program, $816 per three-credit 
course, 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Office of 
Continuing Education and Sum- 
mer School, 112 Packard Avenue, 
Medford 02155, 381-3562 or 
381-3168 (REAL program). 
Degrees offered: Tufts does not 


offer continuing-education degree 
programs per se. Instead, it offers 
the Graduate Special Student pro- 
gram and the REAL program, as 
well as certificate programs. 

The Graduate Special Student 
program is open to students who 
already have a bachelor’s degree 
and would like to take courses for 
credit. It does not offer a degree. 
Many students in this program are 


seeking credit they did not obtain’ 


as undergraduates but need in 
order to be accepted to a graduate 
program. 

The Resumed Education for 
Adult Learners (REAL) program 
offers an undergraduate degree to 
students over age 25. The program 
can be taken full or part time, and 
offers a special support seminar to 
its students. There is an application 
and interview process, but no SAT 
requirement. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Microwave engineering, 
biotechnology, electro-optical en- 
gineering, community organiza- 
tion management, manufacturing 
engineering, advanced pro- 
fessional study in occupational 
therapy, and museum studies and 
administration. Programs consist 
of four or five courses each. A 
bachelor’s degree is required. 
Term begins: January 18. 
Registration: Applications must 
be received by January 5. 

Cost: $1340 per course. A course 
with a lab has an extra lab fee. It is 
possible to audit a non-lab course 
for $350. A limited number of half- 
tuition scholarships are available 
for employed educators. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AT BOSTON, 
Division of Continuing Education, 
Harbor Campus, Boston 02125, 
929-7900 (Continuing Education) 
or 929-8600 (Extended Day Pro- 


gram). 

Degrees offered: The Division of 
Continuing Education offers a lim- 
ited number of undergraduate 
courses leading to the bachelor of 
arts or the bachelor of science in 
the liberal arts, sciences, manage- 
ment, and education. Courses are 
offered weekday evenings at sev- 
eral convenient off-campus loca- 
tions ‘and Saturday mornings on 
campus. It is not possible to obtain 


' a degree through this division. To 
do so, students may transfer to 


UMass/Boston’s Extended Day 
Program, which offers courses on 
campus in the evenings. Several 
master-of-arts, -science, and 
-education programs are also avail- 
able through the Extended Day 
Program. 

Term begins: February 3. 
Registration: Open until January 


' 19. Late registration until January 


26. 

Cost: $65 per undergraduate credit. 
Graduate credits are $80. Most 
classes are three credits. There is a 
$25 fee for both undergraduates 
and graduates, upon registration. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
The Career Enhancement Pro- 
gram, intended to sharpen com- 
munication and analytical skills. 
Special programs: Review: courses 
for the GRE, GMAT, MCAT, and 
LSAT are offered on weekday 
evenings. Each course begins six 
weeks prior to the test date and 
costs $275. Register by one month 
prior to the first day of class. 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, 
Division of Continuing Education, 
200 the Riverway, Boston 02215, 
734-5200. 

Degree offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in early-childhood education. 
This program is geared toward 
students already involved in the 
field of early-childhood education. 


We put Carolyn's creativity to work 


Photography 


“Video 


Design 


Fine Arts 


Computer 
Graphics 


Illustration 


BFA and diploma 
option offered. 


Boston's Only Independent College of Art The Art Institute of Boston 


Design 


Video 


_.Photography 


Fine Arts 


Computer 
Graphics 


Illustration 


BFA arid diploma 
‘option offered. 


Carolyn DiPanni, 84'. 

Freelance Graphic Designer. 
Clients: Filene's, Graphic der 
France, Taang! Records, Crate & 
Barrell and HBM Direct. 

Presently Art Director for The 
Gorman Group. Clients: Cookson 


America and Cadre. 


700 Beacon St. Boston,MA 617.262.1223 


We put Jane's creativity to work 


Jane Tuckerman, 

Fine Arts Photographer. 

In the collections of The Museum 
of Mader Art, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and The Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts. 


Boston's Only Independent College of Art The Art Institute of Boston 


700 Beacon St. Boston,MA 617.262.1223 
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You can earn credit from super- 
vised fieldwork at your place of 
employment. 

Certificates for credit: Wheelock 
offers classes leading to a child- 
development associate (CDA) 


certificate. The requirements for | 


this certificate program, a combina- 
tion of classes and fieldwork 
geared toward people without a 
degree, are regulated by the Early 
Childhood Council for. o- 
fessional Recognition. The CDA 
credential is recognized by 37 
states. A special summer program 
run by the Center for Parenting: 
Studies is offering 10 three-day 
seminars this summer. All are for 
two graduate credits. 

Term begins: January 17. 
Registration: By mail until January 
5. Walk-in January 11, from 5 to 6 
p.m, In order to receive a regis- 
tration form, call 734-5200. 

Cost: $225 | per course. 


“TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 


BAY STATE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE, Evening Division, 122 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
02116, 236-8000. 

Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in business administration, 
accounting, travel and tourism, 
and hotel conference administra- 
tion. Auditing is permitted. 

Term begins: January 11. 
Registration: Open. Call to make 
an appointment. 

Cost: $325 per three-credit course. 
BOSTON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL, 989 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 02215, 787-5600. 
Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in accounting, word process- 


ing, and executive secretarial sci- _ 


ence. The Boston Business School 
is affiliated with Roxbury Com- 
munity College. Each program 


leads to a degree from Roxbury 
Community College plus a 
certificate from the Boston Busi- 
ness School. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Machine transcription, book- 
keeping. 
Term begins: January 29. 
Registration: Open admissions 
begin January 24. 
Cost: $153 per three-credit course. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Division of Continu- 
ing Education, Rutherford Avenue, 
Charlestown, MA 02129, 241-8600, 
ext. 444. 
Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in business and management, 
computer and information scien- 
ces, electronic technology, criminal 
justice, fire science, human 
services, hotel/restaurant manage- 
ment, media technology, and 
micro-computer applications. 
Associate of arts in liberal arts 
and general studies. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Certificates are offered in many of 
the fields mentioned above. 
Term begins: January 22. 
Registration: Open. Early regis- 
tration begins December 14. Walk- 
in registration from December 14 
to January 11. Late registration 
until January 22. 
Cost: $147 per three-credit course. 
State budget cuts have created 
need for $40 Emergency Fee. 
DEAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Of- 
fice of Continuing Education, 99 
Main Street, Franklin 02038, (508) 
528-9100, ext. 351. 
Degrees offered: Associate of arts 
or of science in the areas of 
business administration, building 
construction, computer science, 
child studies, office administration, 
law enforcement, secretarial scien- 
ces, and small-business manage- 
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ment. 

Certificate program for credit: 
Child studies. 

Term begins: January 22. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Students are advised to register as 
soon as possible. 

Cost: $75 per credit for night 
classes, $85 for day classes. Most 
classes are three credits. 

Special program: A non-credit 
program on starting your own 
business scheduled for March. The 
cost is $225. 


FISHER COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education. Boston 
campus: 108 Beacon Street, Boston 


. 02116, 536-4647. Everett campus: 


Pope John High School, 888 Broad- 
way, Everett 02149, 387-3119. 
Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in accounting, business ad- 
ministration, business computer 
applications, medical assistant, and 
paralegal studies. 

Associate of arts in early-child- 
hood education and liberal arts. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Medical assisting, early-childhood 


education, paralegal studies, and 
word processing. 

Term begins: January 19 for week- 
end college and January 16 for 
evening classes. 

Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $300 per three-credit course. 
Computer and word-processing 
classes have an additional $35 
computer-usage fee. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 50 
Oakland Street, Wellesley Hills 
02181, 237-1100. 

Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in the areas of automotive 
technology, business, computers, 
criminal justice, early-childhood 
education, engineering, finance, 
life sciences, management, nurs- 
ing, office administration, and 


. travel and tourism. 


Associate of arts in communica- 
tions, international studies, social 
work, and theater arts. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Offered in a wide variety of areas 
including business, banking and 
finance, medical office support, 
radiologic technology, nursing, 
computers, management, para- 
legal, social work, and travel and 
tourism. 
Term begins: January. 22. 
Registration: Open registration 
January 17 through January 19. 
Cost: $177 per three credit class. 
Fee for non-credit classes $30 to 
$160. 
Special program: Refresher course 
for licensed registered nurses who 
have been away from the pro- 
fession for three to five years. Call 
for details. 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Evening Division. 
Lowell campus: 650 Suffolk Street, 
Continued on page 14 


Since 1960, the call card to success 
for career-minded people. 


We help new students open the door 
to challenging, satisfying opportunities 
with a resume by Parnell. Effective 
employment campaigns planned, written 
oe expedited for men and women in all 
ields. 


“Student packages including: 


Consultation by appointment. 


Parnell Personnel Consultants, Inc. 
60 Tower Rd., Newton, MA Exit 19A off Rie. 128 


Sc 7676 


College credit avai 


Open 
Special 


Kaji Aso Studio” ~ 
Institute for the Arts 


CLASSES IN: Painting, Drawing, Watercolor, 
Ceramics, Chorus and Poetry 


JAPANESE CULTURE CLASSES IN:Calligraphy, 


Sumi Painting, Tea Ceremony and Language 


for certain classes 


tration . 
uctory Offer! 


Call for more information 


247-1719 


40 St. Stephen St. 


you have to 


Newton 
Cambridge 


students get the highest scores. We've proven it to 
illion students. Let us prove it to you. — 


Boston 


PUT US TO THE TEST. 


SSAT PSAT + SAT ACHIEVEMENTS ACT LSAT 
GMAT GRE MCAT DAT GRE PSYCH GRE BIO 
OAT + TOEFL - NMB - NDB NCLEX-RN MSKP « 


take Kaplan first 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD 


617)266-TEST 
617)964-TEST 
617)868-TEST 


MC « Visa * Amex 


Milton Avery Graduate School of the Arts 


BARD COLLEGE 


ANNANDALE-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, 12504 TEL. (914) 758-7481 EXT. 483 


graduate education: 
Four radical differences: 


Our unusual interdisciplinary approach to 
work in the arts has changed the nature of 


¢ Direct personal one-to-one conferences 
with artists in your field are the basic means 
of instruction—no impersonal classes. 


SUMMER 1990 JUNE 17 


faculty: Maureen Connor, Alan Cote, David Diao, Lydia Davis, jean riders William 
ibbons, Ghanne Jacob’ Grossberg, John Hawkes, Susan’ Howe, Peters Hutton, 


of Fine Arts. 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


MUSIC CINEMA * WRITING «PHOTOGRAPHY SCULPTURE PAINTING 


¢ Response and interaction of students 
and faculty in all the arts. 

* Residence requirements can be fulfilled 
during the summer. 

* Our intensive sessions lead in three 
summers to the degree of Geer 


Kenneth Irby, Robert Kelly, Torn McDénough, Adolfas Mekas, Archie Rand, Stephen Scheek Keith Sonnier, 


| 


Massachusetts 
College of Art 


Professional and 
Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


Spring Courses and Workshops 
in art, crafts, design, 


gra 
eductll 
Spring Classes Begin 
Jonuary 16 


Call now for brochure. 
617-731-0275 


phics, media & 
arts, art history & 


Massachusetts College of Art is a state 
supported college offering BFA, MFA, and 
MSAE programs 
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Lowell 01854. Bedford campus: Box 
T, Bedford 01730, 275-8910. Call 
the Bedford number for infor- 
mation about the Burlington cam- 


pus. 
Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in the areas of business, 
health careers, technologies, and 
human services. Associate of arts 
in liberal arts. Continuing-educa- 
tion courses not leading to.a degree 
are offered at locations in Acton, 
Chelmsford, Lexington, and Stone- 
ham. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
Administrative office assistant, 
business © management, drafting 
technology, early-childhood 
education, electronic technology, 
hotel and restaurant management, 
liberal studies, materials manage- 
ment, paralegal, word processing, 
and government. 

Non-credit certificates: Programs 
in personal and career develop- 
ment, including how to buy a 
house, how to write a résumé, 
ultrasound technology, classes for 
small-business owners through the 
Small Business Institute, and 
classes for adult children of 
alcoholics. 

Special programs: Non-credit pro- 
grams in industrial waste-water 


treatment and hazardous-materials 
management. 

Term begins: January 22. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
You may register by phone by 
calling 275-8910, ext. 3240. Register 
by mail until January 5. Call 
275-8910 for times and locations of 
walk-in registration. 

Cost: $178 per three-credit course. 
Non-credit classes range from $25 
to $65 per class. 


NEWBURY COLLEGE, Division 


of Continuing Education, 129 Fish- 
er Avenue, Brookline 02146, 
262-9350. Classes take place in 
Arlington, Boston, Braintree, 
Brookline, Framingham, 
Hopedale, Lowell, New Bedford, 
Norwood, Revere, Taunton, and 
Wakefield. 

Degrees offered: Associate of sci- 
ence in accounting, business man- 
agement, computer science, 
fashion design, fashion merchan- 
dising, interior design, food-service 
management, marketing, medical 
assisting, ophthalmic dispensing, 


travel and tourism, paralegal, word 


processing, and legal, medical, and 
executive-secretarial-sciences: 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Computer science, paralegal 
studies, and word processing. 


Term begins: January 20. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day of classes. 
Cost: $85 per credit. Most classes 
are three credits. Culinary and 
ophthalmological courses cost 
slightly more. 

ROXBURY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Division of Extended 
Education, 1234 Columbus Av- 
enue, Boston 02120, 541-5306. 
Degrees offered: Associate of arts 
in business administration, 
biological science, English, 
mathematics, pre-nursing transfer, 
‘and social sciences. 

Associate of science in account- 
ing, business management, com- 
puter science, early-childhood 
education, electronics technology, 
secretarial sciences, and word 
processing. 

Certificate programs for credit: 


Business management, Boston 


urban gardeners, computer sci- 
ence, early-childhood education, 
and word processing. 
Term begins: January 29. 
Registration: January 24 to Janu- 
ary 26. 

- Cost: Call for details. 
Special programs: Short-term pro- 
grams are offered in GED prep- 
aration and English as a second 


language. 


like show you path 
that often 


Rewarding careers for people who care. 

Down the road a few years from now, 
you're going to be glad you chose a career 
path today that’s right in the heart of Boston. 
It’s Northeastern University’s Boston-Bouvé 
College of Human Development Professions — 
the smart choice that leads to a greater 
reward for people who really care. 

The graduate programs offered by 
Boston-Bouveé College provide you with a 
wide range of career opportunities in health, 
sport, and leisure studies, rehabilitation, 
counseling, communication disorders, and 
education. 

Our faculty have received national and 
international recognition for their research, 
teaching and service to others and to their 
profession. Boston-Bouvé College has well- 
established clinical affiliations with some of 
Boston's leading medical, educational and 
research facilities. é 

Study may lead to a master’s degree, °° 
certificate of advanced graduate study 
(CAGS), or doctoral degree. Most programs 


are offered en a part-time as well-as full-time - - 


basis, combining classroom theory with 
practical hands-on experience. Courses meet 
in the late afternoon and early evening, so 
students can continue to work. 

Graduate programs are offered in the 
following areas: 
Athletic Training 
Audiology 
Biomechanics 
Clinical Exercise Physiology 
College Student Personnel Work & 

Counseling 

Consulting Teacher of Reading 
Counseling Psychology 


.Curriculum & Instruction 


Educational Research 
Human Development 
Human Resource Counseling 
Human Services Specialist 
Physical Education 94.79 
Recreation, Sport & Fitn 
‘Management 
Rehabilitation Administration _ 
Rehabilitation Counseling 


greatest reward. 


‘ 


School Adjustment Counseling 
School Psychology 
Speech-Language Pathology 
Special Education 
Teacher Preparation 

Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate 
School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115. 
Because some of life’s greatest rewards 
come to those who care. 


Boston-Bouvé 
College 


tBUb 


IN| Northeastern 
University 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action university. 
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e Your choice of Interest Checking™ Fee-Saver Checking™ or | 


No-Minimum Checking™ Accounts. 


e Great rates and checking free of service charges with a companion 


Money Market Savings Account* 
e Special savings on checking with direct deposit. 


e Next day funds availability on deposits.** 

e Discounts on loans with automatic payment. 

¢ Overdraft protection and an instant line of credit if you qualify. 
¢ 24-hour access to your account information with services like 


Account Update; our Customer Service Centers, and mew BayBank 
Telephone Banking. 


¢ The unmatched convenience of the BayBank Card. 
e Access to over 950 X-Press 24° banking machines and 25,000 NYCE* 


and CIRRUS* automated teller machines: 


Make the most of your money. Open a BayBank checking account today. 


NOBODY DOES IT BETTER” 


Equal Opportunity Lenders 


24-Hour Customer Service Centers and BayBank Telephone Banking: 


BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley (508) 475-3620, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


*A minimum daily balance of $2,500 in Money Market Savings waives all normal monthly service charges on both savings and checking. 
Money Market Savings is available with Fee-Saver Checking and Interest Checking. * *Applies to personal accounts only. Exceptions may apply. 
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College can help you advance in your career. 


Find out how a master’s degree from Bentley 


now for evening 
advanced discussion. 


Well have faculty, alumni, and current students 
on hand to answer all your questions and help you 


determine which program is right for you. 


One evening of advanced discussion could dispel 
all your reservations about graduate school and start 


you on a course for success. 


Graduate Information Sessions 


"NOVEMBER 27 6:30 PM 
Master of Business Administration 
NOVEMBER 28 6:30 PM 


Master of Science in Accountancy 


Master of Science in 
Computer Information Systems 
Master of Science in Finance 


Master of Science in Business Economics 


Bentley College 


Graduate School Admissions 
Waltham, MA 02154-4705 


Graduate to a higher degree of SUCCESS. 


Bentley — undergraduate and graduate business programs are nationally accredited by 


e American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). 
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